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Co  CorrrfipontientsL 

Tnouen  greatly  in  arrears  with  our  numerous  Correspondents,  we  ore  still  com- 
|K‘llcd  to  solicit  their  indulgence  for  another  month. 

The  Article  on  Carrascosa’s  Memoirs,  and  the  Neapolitan  Revolution,  will  appear 
in  our  next  Number. 

We  are  requested,  by  the  Author  of  the  Paper  in  our  present  Number,  on  Mr 
Allan’s  Picture  of  John  Knox  lecturing  Queen  Mary,  to  state,  that  an  Engraving  of 
it  may  be  s))eedi)y  expected  from  the  masterly  burin  of  BubxeT.  '  This  ingenious 
Artist  is  at  present  in  Munich,  engraving  Wilkie’s  picture  of  ‘‘  Beading  the  Will. 
in  the  powession  of  that  liberal  patron  of  the  Arts,  the,  King  of  Ravafia ;  but,  on  his 
return  to  this  country,  (which  will  be  ere  long,)  he  is  to  bend  his  whole  genius  to  give 
to  the  public  a  work  which  may  deserve  to  be  placed  among* the  choicest  specimens  of 
the  English  School  of  Engraving.  Our  readers  may  ahw  expect,  in  our  next,  a  few 
‘  remarks  on  the  work  on  which  Allan  is  presently  engaged,'*- Lindsay  compelling 
Queen  Mary  to  sign  her  Abdication  in  Lochieven  CastVe. .  • 

In  answer  to  X.  Y.,  who  demands  why  we  have  not  inserted  his  Article,  after  hav¬ 
ing  expressed  a  favountble  opinion  of  it,  w’e  beg  leave  to  quote  an  extract  of  a  letter 
we  lately  reeved  from  a  Brother  Editor,  who  appears  to  be  situated  exactly  as 
arc  with  X.  Y. :— *•  Have  you  ever  been  in  the  situation  to  think  well  of  an  Article 
in  MS.  ar>d  fii>d  much  of  that  vanish  in  types?  Such  is  my  present  predicament,  uiw 
— *•  Article.  It  does  not,  though  still  a  good  Article,  turn  out  to  be  what  the 
first  |)crusal  promised.  I  account  for  this  phenomenon  thus :  Some  have  a  sBW^i 
and  spcaous  style,  which  bears  you  away  with  its  stream,  and  you  resign  yourself  to 
the  motion,  without  thinking  of  stopping  to  examine  every  stone,  flower,  or 
as  you  glide  along.  Hence  the  w  hole  looks  like  enchantment.  The  vertigo  of 
brain  throw's  a  sort  of  mist  or  penumbra  about  the  mind,  that  obscures  the  judg*  ^ 
ment  s  eye,  and  flings  its  deceptive  mantle  over  a  thousand  faults.  But  when 
resolutely  come  to  an  anchor,  and  dctennine  to  act  no  longer  the  rerrar, 
exammator — how  the  scene  changei*-how  the  valley  and  the 
w  '  nrM!g^...the  paBscngers*>the  broken  arches^all  pass  awav,  and  leave  ‘  netning 
but  sheep  and  oxen  grazing  in  the  valley  of  Bagdat !’  ” 
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MEMOIR  OF  THE  LATE  REVEREND  JOHN  FLEMING  OF  CRAIGS,  MINISTER 

OF  COLINTON. 


There  are  few  individuals,  how¬ 
ever  limited  the  sphere  of  their  ac¬ 
tions,  whose  lives  may  not  become  an 
object  of  interest,  when  they  are 
fairly  and  truly  delineated.  If  a 
man  has  been  gifted  by  Nature  with 
talent  or  abilities  which  have  been 
obscured  by  indolence,  we  may  learn 
from  it  the  duty  of  exertion  ;  if  he 
has  been  actively  and  usefully  bene¬ 
volent,  the  good  may  profit  by  his 
example. 

The  Rev.  John  Fleming,  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  present  memoir,  was  born 
ontheSlstof  August  1750,  at  the 
fann-house  of  Craigs,  in  the  parish  of 
Bathgate,  West  Lothian.  His  father 
was  an  industrious  farmer,  who,  to 
his  paternal  property  of  Craigs,  add¬ 
ed  another  farm  in  the  same  parish, 
called  Torbane :  he  died  while  Mr 
Heming  was  a  boy,  and  left  him  the 
owner  of  these  two  farms,  which,  at 
that  period,  though  now  very  much 
mcreasedin  value,  produced  a -yearly 
^t>t  of  little  more  than  fifty  pounds 
sterling.  The  mother  of  Mr  Flem- 
•ttg,  who  appears  to  have  been  a  per- 
*on  of  great  merit,  was  left  a  widow, 
with  another  son  and  daughter ;  and 
this  limited  income,  she  not  only 
ucited  her  family  respectably,  but 
*  .  to  the  common-stock  by  her 

own  industry. 

Fleming  commenced  his  edu- 
u!*  pwrish  school  of  Bath- 
?  J  fourteenth  year,  he  en- 
r*®  University  of  Edinburgh, 
he  gave  early  proimse  of  be- 
ttg  an  excellent  Latin  scholar ; 

XIII. 


he  also  made  considerable  progress  in 
the  Greek  language,  whicli  he  con¬ 
tinued  to  cultivate  during  the  rest  of 
his  life,  by  the  reading  of  Homer  and 
the  Greek  Testament ;  but  the  Latin 
classics,  and  the  philosophy  of  an¬ 
cient  Rome,  were  the  favourite  ob¬ 
jects  of  his  study. 

Having  been  originally  destined 
for  the  clerical  office,  on  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  the  prescribed  course  of  study 
at  the  University,  he  was  licensed  to 
preach  by  the  Presbytery  of  Linlith¬ 
gow. 

By  the  early  decease  of  his  father, 
the  management  of  the  small  prowr- 
ty  to  which  he  succeeded  devofve<l 
upon  him ;  and  not  having  any  imme¬ 
diate  view  to  preferment  in  the  church, 
be  turned  his  attention,  in  a  great 
degree,  to  the  improvement  of  his 
paternal  estate.  His  natural  sagaci¬ 
ty,  and  superior  education,  soon  led 
him  to  perceive  that  the  state  of 
agriculture  in  his  native  parish  was 
capable  of  great  improvement ;  and 
he  lost  po  time  in  making  himself 
acquainted  with  the  best  modes  of 
draining,  and  enclosing,  and  the  other 
farming  operations,  which  of  late 
years  have  added  so  much  to  the 
wealth  and  resources  of  the  country. 
At  this  period,  he  often  guided  the 
plough,  work^  with  his  own  hand 
in  the  labours  of  agriculture,  and  de¬ 
voted  himself  with  great  enthusiasm 
to  the  cultivation  ^  this  primitive 
science:  and  at  a  later  period  of  life, 
it  was  his  constant  maxim,  that  to 
make  two  blades  of  grass,  er  com. 


^Icmoir  oj  the  kite  Reverend  John  Fleming'.  L^V^* 

ppriiif^  u]),  wliCTo  one  only  liad  for-  church  of  Primrose,  or  (’airnton,  in 
incrly  grown,  was  conferring  a  solid  the  Preshytery  of  lialkeitli,  situaUtl 
1)0110111  on  the  coinniunity*  about  ten  miles  south  of  Kdinburph, 

The  success  of  his  fanning  opera-  where  he  officiated  as  pastor  for  a 
tions  soon  iinluced  his  neighbours,  period  of  fifteen  years, 
in  defiance  of  their  peculiar  preju-  In  the  discharge  of  Ips  ministerial 
dices,  to  adopt  his  improvements,  and  duties,  IMr  Fleming  was  distinguish- 
attracted  also  the  attention  of  the  by  exemplary  diligence ;  and  his 
great  lamlholders  of  the  county.  At  interest  for  the  welfare  of  his  parish- 
this  time,  and  in  the  midst  of  these  ioners  was  not  exclusively  confined 
occupations,  he  was  the  friend  and  to  their  spiritual  concerns,  but  ex¬ 
patron  of  merit,  so  far  as  his  limited  tended  also  to  their  worldly  cotnlbrt 
opjiortunities  |H‘rmitted,  and  was  and  prosperity.  In  this  resiiect  the 
looked  up  to  as  a  sound  adviser,  in  Scottish  Clergy  are  pre-eminent,  and 
those  cases  of  difficulty  or  distress  cannot  he  too  much  commended, 
which  occurred  among  the  poor  a-  They  have  the  advantage  of  holding 
Touml  him,  or  within  the  sphere  of  a  rank  highly  respectable  in  the  so¬ 
lus  influence.  He  was  also  frequent-  eiety  of  which  they  are  menibtrs, 
ly  referred  to  as  an  arbiter  in  the  wdth  the  rare  addition  of  not  being 
disputes  which  occurred  among  his  too  far  removed  from  the  middle  and 
neighliours,  in  their  domestic  as  lower  ranks,  to  prevent  their  being 
well  as  their  agricultural  concerns ;  useful  to  both,  by  their  advice  or 
and  from  the  solid  judgment  and  Ikv  assistance,  in  the  common  affairs  of 
nevolence  of  his  character,  with  his  life.  Mr  Fleming,  therefore,  did 
know'k*dgc  of  rural  affairs,  he  was  not  hesitate  to  apply  his  extensive 
well  (]ualified  for  the  discharge  of  knowledge  to  the  discharge  of  every 
this  duty.  duty  which  he  believed  came  within 

'fen  or  twelve  years  of  Mr  Fie-  the  compass  of  his  pastoral  offici*. 
ming's  life  were  passed  in  this  ob-  In  this  view  of  his  duty,  as  a  niinis- 
scure,  though  useful  manner ;  and  ter,  much  of  his  time  was  occupied 
this  interval  afforded  him,  also,  that  in  providing  for  the  comforts  and  ne- 
leisurc  for  reading  and  reflection,  cessities  of  his  parishioners ;  in  ditii- 
which  were  afterwards  so  cons])i-  culty,  he  afforded  them  advice,— in 
cuous  in  the  acquirements  of  his  distress,  comfort, — in  want,  pecuni- 
mind.  Now',  however,  a  new’  occu-  ary  assistance ;  nor  did  he  tnink  it 
))atioi)  opened  to  him,  which  pro-  unsuitable  to  his  character,  to  point 
iniscil  more  lucrative  employment  out  to  the  unskilful  and  improvi- 
than  that  of  the  mere  cultivator  of  dent  the  best  modes  of  improving 
his  paternal  acres.  Aliout  the  year  and  enjoying  the  earnings  of  their 
1 7 8G,  lie  became  factor  for  Neil,  Earl  industry. 

of  Kosel)erry,  and  his  residence  was  His  sermons,  for  several  years  after 
transferred  to  that  nobleman’s  estate  his  settlement  at  Primrose,  wen* 
of  Barnbougle,  near  Queensferry.  written  and  composed  with  much 
1  here  he  spent  some  years,  and  had  care,  and  display  great  vigour  of 
the  opportunity,  under  his  Lordship’s  mind,  and  powers  of  illustration, 
tuition,  of  acquiring  much  know'-  which,  under  favourable  circuni- 
Ictlge  of  the  world  and  of  actual  bu-  stances,  might  have  been  polished  to 
siness,  being  employed  alternately  as  excellence.  But  being  destined  to 
farmer,  merchant,  accountant,  or  instruct  plain  people  in  a  country 
lawyer,  as  the  case  required.  This  parish,  be  soon  perceived  th*t 
trust  be  executed  with  great  judg-  sennoiis  were  not  fitted  to  produce 
inent  and  fidelity,  and  in  the  course  their  full  effect  upon  his  audience, 
of  it,^  he  had  many  opportunities  of  His  ambition  was  to  be  useful*  rsther 
bringing  forward  deserving  men  as  than  admired,  and  therefore  he  stu* 
timers  or  overseers,  greatly  to  the  died  to  prepare  such  discourses  ss  the 
wnefit  lioth  of  the  proprietors  and  most  illiterate  might  undersunu , 

thei^ntry.  and,latterly,8eldomwrotetheniouu 

His  ti^Uon  in  life  was  now,  bow*  He  did  not,  at  any  time,  mwe  » 
ever,  to  be  more  pt'imanently  fixed  ;  practice  of  reading  his  sermons  in  ih^ 
for  111  the  year  I7H!>  he  was  present-  pulpit,  wl^ich,  indeed,  his  extreint‘ 
ed  by  the  Earl  of  Uoseberry  to  the  shortness  of  sight  would  have 
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ilorc<l  very  inconvenient ;  he  thouglit 
a  short  outline  better  for  his  purpose; 
and  having  adjusted  the  heads,  lie 
preached  from  careful  meditation, 
Inaking  the  simplicity  of  the  gospel 
his  model.  Conscious  of  the  sanctity 
of  the  message  which  he  delivered,  he 
studiously  avoided  every  thing  mean 
or  colloquial  by  which  it  might  be 
degraded.  His  delivery  was  not  re¬ 
markable  for  grace  or  elegance,  but 
there  was  in  every  sermon  so  much 
sound  sense  and  genuine  piety,  that 
they  never  failed  to  command  atten¬ 
tion  ;  and  some  were  highly  valued  for 
their  just  observation  and  reasoning ; 
particularly  one  on  this  text,  “  Seek, 
that  jfc  matf  excel  to  the  edifying  of 
the  Church  which  he  preached 
at  the  induction  of  Mr  Kellock  of 
Crichton,  and  which,  when  deliver¬ 
ed  on  other  occasions,  was  greatly 
admired.  Among  the  English  di¬ 
vines,  he  particularly  admired  the 
writings  of  Barrow,  Tillotson,  and 
Hoadley ;  among  our  own,  those  of 
Charters  had  much  of  his  esteem  ; 
and,  as  philosophical  divines,  Butler 
and  Price  were  his  favourites.  As  an 
author,  he  was  extremely  fastidious, 
being  well  aware  that  no  published 
work  can  succeed  unless  of  the  first 
excellence.  The  only  composition 
of  his,  to  which  publicity  has  been 
?iven,  is  the  Account  of  the  Parish  of 
Cairn  ton,  printed  in  the  Statistical 
Account  of  Scotland,  and  often  quo¬ 
ted  with  approbation,  for  its  enlight¬ 
ened  and  solid  remarks  f. 

No  one  entertained  a  higher  va¬ 
lue,  or  a  more  ardent  love,  for  civil 
and  religious  liberty,  than  Mr  Fle- 
He  mentioned  to  some  of 
hjs  intimate  friends,  that  he  felt  this 
disposition  strongly  from  his  earliest 
recollection  ;  and  he  believed  that  it 
^as  cherished,  in  a  great  degree, 
jrom  hearing,  in  his  infancy,  that 
his  great-grandfather  had  suffered 
ueaih  as  a  Covenanter,  under  the 
arbitrary  reign  of  the  Stuarts  This 
leeling  encreased  with  his  years,  and 
inspired  him  with  a  hatred  of  arbi¬ 


trary  power,  which  he  never  failed 
to  reprobate,  on  every  occasion  where 
lie  saw  the  slightest  desire  to  stretch 
the  law,  at  the  expence  of  justice  or 
humanity. 

IV'hile  Mr  Fleming  resided  at 
Primrose,  that  remarkable  event,  the 
French  llevolutioii,  was  too  intimate¬ 
ly  connected  with  the  principles 
which  lie  had  imbibed,  not  to  excite 
in  him  the  deepest  interest ;  and 
when,  by  the  Constitution  which  the 
King  accepted  in  1789,  the  French 
nation  seemed  likely  to  enjoy  a  iwr- 
tion  of  rational  liberty,  he  heartily 
rejoiced  in  it ;  but  was  indeed  mor¬ 
tified  that  they  had  not  wisdom  to 
retain  that  Constitution,  and  shock¬ 
ed  at  the  excesses  committed  by  the 
anarchists  during  the  reign  of  terror. 
He  did  not,  however,  think  that  just 
notions  of  human  liberty  were  to  be 
despise<l,  because  bad  men  had  em¬ 
barked  in  the  cause,  any  more  than 
he  was  of  opinion  that  our  religion 
was  to  be  considered  as  contamina¬ 
ted,  because  it  had  been  for  ages 
defiled  by  the  impurities  of  super¬ 
stition.  He  maintained,  also,  that 
Great  Britain  had  no  right  to  inter¬ 
fere  in  settling  the  French  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  that  the  destructive  war 
in  which  she  afterwards  engaged 
on  that  account,  might  have  been 
avoided.  'J’he  local  politics  of  Scot¬ 
land  were  at  that  period  so  virulent, 
and  parties  so  much  divided,  that 
those  who  thought  differently  on 
these  subjects,  did  not  hesitate  to 
brand  him  as  an  enemy  to  his  coun¬ 
try.  Those,  however,  who  knew  Mr 
Fleming's  genuine  worth,  and  that 
,  he  differed  with  them  purely  upon 
principle,  continued  their  friendship, 
and  never  ceasc'd  to  cultivate  his  ac¬ 
quaintance. 

About  1793,  when  political  feel¬ 
ing  was  at  its  height,  and  Muir, 
Margarot,  and  others,  were  trans¬ 
ported  for  the  crime  of  sedition,  un¬ 
der  sentences  of  the  High  Court  of 
Justiciary,  Mr  Fleming's  friends  were 
not,  for  some  time,  without  anxiety 


T  On  Preparation  for  Death  :  a  Sermon  preached  atColinton  on  the  ?d  February, 
of  Sabbath  after  the  interment  of  the  Rev.  John  Fleming,  late  Minister 

“wt  parish  ;  with  a  short  Memoir  of  the  deceased.  By  D.  Scot,  M.  D.  Minister 
^^orphine.  Edinburgh,  1983.” 

^^Wle  in  health,  Mr  Fleming  used  to  give  an  annual  dinner  to  his  most  intimate 

in  honour  of  his  ancestor. 
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I 
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^00  Memoir  of  the  Uti'  Kci 

on  his  account,  though  lie  had  cer¬ 
tainly  never  attended  any  of  the  so¬ 
cieties  or  incf'.tiiigs  which  were  held 
at  that  period ;  but  as  the  free  expres¬ 
sion  of  lilieraJ  opinions  could  not  be 
characteriged  as  criminal,  he  w’as 
never  on  that  account  made  tlie  ob¬ 
ject  of  any  hostile  measure. 

Mr  Fleming  was,  in  1804>,  trans- 
late<l  to  the  Parish  of  (’olinton, 
within  four  miles  of  Fklinburgh,  on 
the  unsolicited  presentation  of  the 
Karl  of  Lauderd^e,  the  patron.  This 
arrangement  ap|>ears  to  have  been 
I'ommunicatcd  by  his  Lordship  to 
Mr  Fleming,  through  the  medium 
of  a  mutual  friend,  previous  to  the 
death  of  Dr  AV'alker,  the  tlien  in¬ 
cumbent.  A  copy  of  Mr  Fleming’s 
letter  to  the  Noble  Earl,  on  this  oc¬ 
casion,  has  been  preserved,  and  its 
insertion  here  may  not  be  deemed 
unsuitable. 


iremi  John 

in  my  mind  a  just  sense  of  the  obligation, 
and  lead  to  an  independeiKe  and  pru|irie. 
ty  of  conduct  which  wall  shew  that  vour 
Lordship's  favour  has  not  been  entlrclv 
misplac^.” 

Mr  Fleming  had  previously  to  this 
been  offered  two  other  livings  in  the 
church,  which  he  did  not  accept. 
We  have  reason  to  believe,  that  at 
first  he  was  not  very  dordially  re¬ 
ceived  by  his  parishioners  at  Colin- 
ton  ;  but  the  real  w'orth  of  his  char¬ 
acter  was  soon  discovered,  and  during 
the  remainder  of  his  life,  he  enjoyed 
their  full  regard  and  esteem.  He 
thought  that  he  could  never  serve 
God  better  than  when  doing  good  to 
men,  and  continued  to  make  himself 
useful  to  his  parishioners  as  a  friend 
and  adviser  in  their  secular  affairs, 
as  well  as  in  religion  and  morality. 
Being  a  scholar  by  education  and 
taste,  and  a  man  of  business  by  ha- 


Dec.  20,  1802. 

“  MT  LORD, 

“  Our  very  excellent  friend,  Mr  Gibson, 
has  sent  me  your  Lordship's  letter  to  him, 
dated  2Gth  of  last  month.  The  quaint- 
iicss  of  complimc'nt  is  suited  to  the  cha¬ 
racter  and  intercourse  of  only  vain  and 
frivolous  men.  For  this  reason,  the  pa¬ 
rade  of  verbal  gratitude  shall,  on  the  pre¬ 
sent  occasion,  lie  forborne.  It  is,  however, 
a  fact  obvious  to  escape  notice,  that 
theunstdiciti'dand  spontaneous  offer  which 
your  Lordship  has  been  ple'ascd  to  make 
me,  furnishes  a  proe>f  that  there  remains, 
even  among  the  Pee*rs  of  Scotland,  one 
whose  lilx.*ral  and  disinterested  mind  con¬ 
siders  an  uniform  adherence  to  those  prin- 
ri]»lcs  aiHl  measures  w  hich  are  favourable 
to  the  lilterty  and  happiness  of  mankind, 
thcMigh  unsupported  by  any  other  claim, 
as  dusciA'ing  |xitronagc  and  encourage¬ 
ment.  Permit  me  to  assure  your  Lord- 
ship  of  another  fact, — that  the  satisfaction 
of  mind  arising  from  reflection  on  my 
conduct,  and  which  has  greatly  overba¬ 
lanced  every  inconvenience  which  the 
t  .'injicr  of  the  times  may  have  occasioned, 
has  been  heightened  by  this  testimony  of 
your  Lordship's  approbation,  and  that  it  is 
one  of  the  few  things  by  which  this  effect 
could  have  been  produced. 

“  ^hether  your  Lord^ip's  generous 
intention  shall  ever  be  realized,  like  every 
future  event,  depends  upon  contingencies, 
many  of  which  are  beyond  the  reach  of 
human  foresight  or  controul.  But  w  hat- 
ever  may  be  the  event,  I  trust  the  kind¬ 
ness  and  generosity  of  your  Lordship’s  in- 
trntioii  shall  always  be  sufficient  to  keep 


bit,  he  was  a  fit  companion  for  men 
in  all  ranks  of  life  ;  and  from  the  na¬ 
tural  frankness  of  his  disposition,  his 
society  continued  to  be  much  courted. 
He  was  often  consulted  by  gentlemen 
for  his  opinion  on  the  value  of  land, 
and  w^as  frequently  taken  to  distant 
parts  of  the  country  for  this  pur¬ 
pose,  without,  however,  neglecting 
the  duties  of  his  charge.  He  was 
particularly  strict  in  keeping  up  pub¬ 
lic  worship  in  his  church,  and  was 
seldom  absent  on  the  Sabbath.  The 
keenness  and  intemperate  zeal  about 
trifles  w’hich  often  appeared  in  ec¬ 
clesiastical  courts,  induced  him,  in  a 
great  measure,  to  absent  himsclt ;  for 
it  was  his  settled  opinion,  that  the 
Ministers  of  religion,  by  servility  to 
the  rich  and  great,  and  by  making 
themselves  the  tools  of  political  fac¬ 
tion,  dq^T’ade  their  office  and  their 
characters  in  the  estimation  of  th^ 
flocks,  and  consequently  diminish  the 
extent  of  their  own  usefulness. 

In  his  new  charge  at  C’olinton,  Mr 
Fleming  continu^  to  indulge  hjs 
taste  for  ek^gant  literature;  and  while 
in  vigorous  health,  he  often  devoted 
eight  or  nine  hours  in  the  day  tt> 
study.  His  desire  of  knowledge 
insatiable  and  his  reading  unw^ed 
to  the  last.  He  understo^  Latin  and 
French  remarkably  well ;  and  soincot 
the  best  authors  in  these  languages,  as 
well  as  the  classical  writers  d 
own,  were  the  constant  coropanioww 

hia  leisure  hours.  In  French  htera- 
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Vertot  Fcneloii,  Fc  Sage,  Ho-  apj>enrance  and  j>ersonal  luannern 
Td*oncauUl,'(  whose  moral  maxims  he  were  free  from  vulgarity,  and  always 
•onstHiuly  perused,)  Raynal,  and  Say,  bespoke  the  man  of  e<l«ication  and 
were  his  favourite  writers  ;  Cicero,  refinement  of  mind.  Shnplex  mun* 
‘Sallust  Horace,  Lucan,  and  particu-  ditiis  was  his  motto,  and  extended 
iirlv  .luvenal,  the  greatest  part  of  from  his  |)efson  to  the  frugality  of 
wliose  satires  he  had  completely  by  his  domestic  arrangements. 


luart,  among  tlie  Latins.  In  our  own  But  however  frugal  he  might  be 
liura'ture,  he  put  a  high  value  on  in  his  own  pecuniary  disbursements, 
the  works  of  Adam  Smith  and  Sa-  he  was  nobly  generous  on  proper  oc- 
muelJohnson ;  and  Shakespeare,  Ad-  casions,  and,  by  his  judicious  econo- 
(lison,  Pope,  Crabbe,  and  Campbell,  my,  was  enabled  to  give  more  assist- 
were  his  frequent  companions.  ance  to  others,  by  lending  money. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1818,  sometimes  to  his  great  loss,  than  any 
lie  suffered  by  a  stroke  of  the  palsy,  other  man  in  the  same  rank  of  life, 
which  very  much  debilitated  him,  and  He  attached  much  importance  to  the 
was,  indeed,  the  cause  of  his  death  ;  science  of  political  economy,  not  from 
for  although  he  lived  nearly  five  years  any  selfish  or  party  motive,  but  from 
afterwards,  he  never  recovered  com-  a  pure  and  honest  regard  to  the  in- 


plcie  health,  either  of  body  or  mind,  terests  of  his  fellow  men.  He  was 
In  this  condition,  he  once  attempted  well  versed  in  this  science,  and  con- 
to  address  the  congregation  at  the  sidered  the  study  of  it  of  so  much 
time  of  the  Sacrament,  but  was  un-  importance  to  mankind,  that  he  made 
able  to  proceed  ;  he  continued,  how-  an  eventual  bequest  of  a  consider- 
ever,  to  perform  the  offices  of  mar-  able  part  of  his  fortune,  to  establish 
riage  and  baptism  until  about  a  year  professorships  for  teaching  it,  in  the 
before  his  death,  when  he  found  it  Colleges  of  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow, 
necessary  to  desist,  even  from  the  The  education  of  youth  was  also 
exertion  required  on  these  occasions,  a  favourite  object  with  him,  and  he 
Hut  his  mind  was  still  sufficiently  left  a  legacy  for  keeping  a  certain 
collected  to  be  much  affected  by  find-  number  of  free-scholars  in  the  paro- 
ing  that  he  was  now  altogether  use-  chial-school  of  Colinton  ;  bequeath- 
less  in  the  discharge  of  his  ministe-  ing,  also,  to  the  parish-library  the  re¬ 
rial  duties ;  to  the  last,  however,  it  mainder  of  his  valuable  collection  of 
remained  perfectly  sound,  although  books,  after  his  particular  friends  had 
his  power  of  expression  by  words  be-  each  selected  a  book  as  a  token  of  re- 
came  gradually  less :  but  the  same  membrance.  He  died  unmarried.  In 
benevolence  of  disposition  which  cha-  his  person  he  was  bulky,  rather  than 
racterisal  him  in  health,  never  de-  muscular;  his  features  were  large. 


could  no  longer  articulate.  He  died  addressed  him, 
pure  exha^tion,  with  hardly  any  sense  and  bene 
struggle,  on  the  23d  of  January  1823,  vidual.  His  ma 


serU'd  him,  as  was  manifest  to  his  andstrongly  marked*;  and  his  coun- 
friends,  by  his  appearance,  when  he  tenance,  especially  when  any  friend 
could  no  longer  articulate.  He  died  addressed  him,  indicated  at  once  the 
ot  pure  exhaustion,  with  hardly  any  sense  and  benevolence  of  the  indi- 
struggle,  on  the  23d  of  January  1823,  vidual.  His  manner  in  private  socic- 
in  the  seventy-thinl  year  of  his  age,  ty,  though  plain,  was  manly  and  en- 
and  was,  by  his  own  desire,  buried  gaging ;  he  knew  what  was  due  to 
»» the  family  sepulchre  at  Bathgate.  others  as  well  as  to  himself,  and  nei- 
Mr  Fleming  indicated  strongly,  ther  concedetl  nor  demanded  more, 
hy  his  appearance,  the  ideas  which  He  enjoyed  an  equanimity  of  tem- 
attach  to  his  character ;  he  was  in-  per,  and  a  flow  of  good  spirits,  which 
different  about  dress,  excepting  as  rendered  him  at  all  times  social  and 


to  cleanliness,  and  used  no  more  of 
e  dencal  liabit  than  a  black  coat 
on  Sunday,  and  the  Geneva  band 
^hen  in  the  pulpit.  Yet,  notwith- 
ding  the  plainness,  and  even  oc¬ 
casional  negligence  of  his  dress,  his 


cheerful. 

His  character,  in  two  ])articulars, 
was  well  expres^  in  his  own  words, 
— that  he  was  a  Presbyterian  in  his 
religion,  and  a  Republican  in  his 
poUtics.  He  thought  with  Milton, 


At  the  desire  of  some  friends,  he  sat  for  his  picture  to  Watson,  about  ten  years 
^  h  h  in  the  possession  of  David  Wardlaw,  Esq.,  and  a  good  engraving  has  been 
from  it,  by  Mr  Young  of  London. 


0^2  Dr  Hunter's  Livy. 

(bat  die  trappings  of  a  monarchy  were  adapted  to  the  general  welfare,  an«l 
sufficient  to  set  up  an  onlinary  com-  gave  a  freer  scope  to  the  exertions  of 
inonwealth  ;  a  sentiment  to  which  he  merit.  lie  entertained  a  high  venc- 
was  fond  of  recurring,  and  which  was  ration  for  the  characters  of  Al’asli. 
frequently  the  occasion  of  a  good-hn-  ington  and  Fox.  lie  thought,  tnilv, 
inoured  lianter  among  his  friends,  that  the  fame  which  the  foniier  liad 
Hut  while  his  aftection  to  the  Pres-  acquireil,  as  the  founder  of  the  inde. 
byterian  C'hurch  was  not  of  an  ex-  pendence  and  freedom  of  America, 
elusive  or  bigoted  description,  so  ivas  far  greater  than  the  laurels 
his  republican  principles  were  not  w’hich  accompany  the  mere  victorie? 


byterian  C'hurch  was  not  of  an  ex-  pendence  and  freedom  of  America, 
elusive  or  bigoted  description,  so  ivas  far  greater  than  the  laurels 
his  republican  principles  were  not  w’hich  accompany  the  mere  victorie? 
adopted  from  jmssion,  or  a  restless  of  a  successful  Cieneral.  He  rever- 
ini patience  of  superiors,  but  on  a  ed  the  memory  of  the  latter,  as  the 
conviction  of  their  truth  and  utili-  universal  friend  of  humanity,  and 
tv,  and  because  he  thought  that  the  firm  and  fearless  champion  of 
this  form  of  Crovernment  was  best  Hritish  Liberty. 


THE  FIRST  FIVE  BOOKS  OF  LIVY  S  HISTORY,  WITH  ANNOTATIONS,  BY 

1)R  JOHN  HUNTER. 


AV  E  owe  an  apology  to  our  readers 
for' not  having  embraced  an  earlier 
opportunity  of  introtlucing  this  va¬ 
luable  little  volume  to  their  acquain¬ 
tance.  It  is,  in  our  opinion,  not 
only  the  best  production  of  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  scnolar  wdiose  name  it 
bears,  but  one  of  the  most  inqwrtant 
contributions  to  the  science  of  gene¬ 
ral  grammar  which  the  public  have 
yet  had  to  acknowle<lge. 

Notwithstanding  the  very  consi¬ 
derable  celebrity  which  the  publica¬ 
tions  of  this  venerable  editor  have 
attained,  both  in  his  own  country 
and  abroad,  it  is  perhaps  question¬ 
able  whether  his  merits  are  in  general 
very  correctly  appreciateil  by  those 
who  are  merclv  familiar  with  the 
title-pages  in  which  his  name  occurs. 
If  we  may  judge,  at  least,  from  the 
manner  in  which  we  have  frequently 
beard  his  labours  discourse*!  of,  even 
by  scholars  who  suppose  themselves 
to^  be  pretty  intimately  conversant 
with  .what  he  has  given  to  the  world, 
we  should  be  inclined  to  susjK'Ct  that 
bis  reputation,  with  the  great  mass 
of  the  liurary  public,  is  rather  too 
much  tliat  of  a  mere  man  of  erudi¬ 
tion,  and  that  his  higher  excellencies, 
as  a  most  acute  and  original  investi¬ 
gator  of  tlic  philosophy  of  human 
speech,  have  not  by  any  means  ob¬ 
tained  the  notice  to  which  they  are 
rntitleil.  'Hiis  may  have  arisen  from 
a  combination  of  causes.  The  study 
of  general  grammar,  in  the  first 
place, ^  important  and  interesting  as 
the  science  is,  has  never,  unfortunate¬ 
ly,  been  a  very  popular  object  of  at¬ 


tention  ;  and  the  disrepute  into  which 
it  has  fallen,  owing  principally,  in 
all  likelihood,  to  the  flagrant  inconi- 
petency  of  most  of  the  few  who  have 
nitherto  attempted  its  cultivation, 
necessarily  operates  very  unfavour¬ 
ably  to  the  success  even  of  him  who 
recommends  and  leads  the  w^ay  to  a 
more  rational  method  of  pursuing  it. 
Then,  again,  the  unpretending  form 
of  most  of  l)r  Hunter's  publications 
is  not  very  much  calculated  to  attract 
the  regard  of  those  who  have  the 
most  influential  voice  among  the 
makers  of  fame.  Almost  every  thing 
he  has  printed  has  been  sent  into  tlic 
w'orld  in  the  sha|)e  eitlier  of  a  pre¬ 
face  at  the  beginning,  or  a  few  no- 
iukr  at  the  end  of  a  school-book— a 
guise  in  which,  it  must  be  confessed, 
Philosophy  has  not  very  frequently 
chosen  to  present  herself,  and  in 
which  literary  men  may  be  therefore 
excused  for  not  being  very  apt  to 
look  for  her.  If  to  all  this  we  add 
the  further  consideration  of  the  coui- 
parativcly-retircd  situation  and  li¬ 
mited  op|K)rtunities  of  display  to 
which  it  has  pleased  this  giftcil  in¬ 
dividual  to  confine  himself, 
his  long  and  useful  life,  we  shall 
sufficiently  understand  how  it  in*y 
have  happened  that,  extensive,  af^ 
all,  as  his  reputation  undoubtedly  ^ 
the  full  amount  and  real  nature  oi 
his  merits  should  only  be  correctly 
apprehended  by  those  who  have  e^ 
joyed  the  inestimable  advantage  o» 
listening  to  his  viva  voce  instruction* 
in  that  University  of  which>  nch 
it  has  been,  and  still  if,  In 


Dr  llunier'i  Lirjj.  ^3 

I  DroiVssors  of  learnhip;  and  ability,  it  mate  length  and  thickness  of  a  j)art 
•an  be  no  oftence  to  any  body  to  of  speech,  they  are  ever  at  his  elbow 
liv  that  he  has  l>een,  for  many  with  a  figure  of  rhetoric,  or  a  poeti- 
vea'rs,  the  most  distinguished  orna-  cal  licence,  or  a  convenient  (juoad  or 

KXT3t,  at  the  least,  to  cut,  if  it  cannot 
The  students  of  this  University  untie,  the  (lordian  knot  of  his  per- 
have,  indeed,  for  almost  half  a  cen-  plexity.  This  is  not  Dr  Hunter’s 
iiiry,*  been  singularly  fortunate  in  method  of  managing  the  matter, 
themselves  in  the  midst  of  a  With  him,  the  study  of  language  is 
•  schoof  of  ideas,  when  they  had  a  just  as  much  an  intellectiml  exercise, 
rij;ht  to  exjiect  only  a  school  of  as  the  study  of  mathematics ;  and 
words.  Or  rather,  to  speak  more  he  would  no  more  think  of  laying 
accurately,  the  science  of  words,  as  down  any  grammatical  dogma  upon 
it  has  been  taught  by  Dr  Hunter,  the  authority  of  Priscian,  than  he 
has  been  made  to  comprehend  the  would  of  calling  upon  you  to  assent 
science  of  ideas.  And  this  is  the  to  the  forty-seventh  proposition  of 
i;rand  ditterence  which  distinguishes  Euclid’s  first  book  upon  the  authority 
his  views  from  those  of  ordinary  of  Pythagoras.  His  philosophy  is 
p-aminarians.  Nothing  can  be  more  emphatically  the  philosophy  of  com- 

I  ridiculously  unphilosophical  than  the  mon  sense.  He  regards  language  as 
way  in  which  languages  arc  com-  being,  what  it  unquestionably  is  in 
inonly  taught.  In  every  other  sci-  all  material  respects,  the  creation 
cnce,'  as  far  as  we  know,  it  has  been  of  the  (human  mind ;  that  is  to  say, 
usual  for  even  the  most  slovenly  in-  as  deriving  every  thing  peculiar  about 
stnictors  to  acknowledge  the  exist-  its  form  and  structure,  from  those 
cnce  of  something  like  general  princi-  natural  habits  and  tendencies  by 
|)le ;  or,  in  other  words,  to  endeavour,  which  the  human  beings  in  whose 
whenever  they  are  able,  to  shew  a  lips  it  has  lived  from  its  birth,  have 
ibundation  and  a  reason  for  the  doc-  at  all  times  been  possessed  and  ac- 
trines  they  inculcate,  in  some  one  or  tuated.  There  is  no  difference  in 
other  of  those  simple  and  compre-  this  respect  between  language  and 
hensive  truths,  which,  because  they  any  other  human  production.  Of 
stand  fixed  as  the  ultimate  barriers  of  the  accidents  by  which  it  is  charac- 
lunnan  inquiry,  have  been,  in  popu-  terized,  some,  certainly,  may  have 
hr  language,  denominated  the  Laws  resulted  from  notions  or  feelnigs 
of  Nature.  But  your  Teacher  of  which,  although  once  popular,  arc 
(Jreek  or  Latin  has  nothing  to  do  now  forgotten  or  exploded,  and  many 
with  the  dominion  of  general  prin-  may  be  the  offspring  of  views,  the 
ciples.  He  holds  himself  and  his  favourites  of  a  former  age,  which 
science  to  be  independent  of  the  laws  appear  to  us,  in  our  revolutionized 
of  Nature ;  and  as  for  giving  a  reason  state  of  society,  not  a  little  capri- 
for  any  one  of  his  assertions,  why,  cious  or  fantastic;  but  none  of  them 
he  would  just  as  soon  think  of  ac-  are  without  a  parentage,  and  a  legiti- 
corapanying  it  by  a  passport  from  one  mate  one  too,  in  either  the  wisdom 
of  the  Secretaries  of  State.  His  laws  or  the  folly  of  our  common  nature, 
of  Nature  are  the  rules  of  the  Rudi-  And  it  is  in  tracing  and  detecting 
*^ents;  his  reason  the  tjtse  dixit  o(  this  parentage,  in  pursuing  language, • 
the  Dictionary.  The  grammarians  as  it  were,  along  its  i^rplexing  wind¬ 
ed  the  lexicographers  are  indeed  at  ings,  and  ascertaining  the  hidden 
once  his  counsellors,  and  his  high  fountains.of  this  mighty  Nile,  that 
priests,  and  his  gods ;  his  faculties  the  unrivalled  si^city  and  ingenui- 
are  in  their  keeping,  his  faith  is  of  ty  of  this  eminent  Professor  arc 
their  making,  his  words  are  of  their  seen  at  their  most  brilliant,  and' 
in^iring;  he  consults  them  in  his  apparently  their  favourite  exercise. 
.Acuities,  he  listens  to  them  in  his  Not  by  any  means  that  this  is  the 
Jporance,  he  prays  to  them  in  his  only  object  upon  which  he  is  wont 
whether  it  be  a  sentence  to  expend  his  great  knowledge,  both 
\  he  ^nnot  translate,  or  a  phrase-  of  language  and  of  human  nature  ; 
®*ogy  which  he  cannot  construe,  or  for  his  every-day  prelections,  as  well* 
***  “opracticable  vocable  which  he  *  as  the  editions  of  ancient  authors  he 
<^nnotcut  or  squeeze  into  the  l^ti-  has  given  to  the  world,  abound  witK 
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;  illustra-  respect  to  the  form  of  construction  calld 
'onveyed,  the  Ablative  AbsoluUy  as  well  as  with  n- 
II  amend-  to  this  mode  of  arrangement^  smn 

jf  jj  to  render  it  necessary  to  offer  a  few  ui. 

iceable  in  s^f'ations  on  both, 
misinter-  probable  hypothesis  w  ith  re. 

But  this  termed  the  Flcxiom  of 

verbal  or 

•  i\  origin  similar  to  that  which  I  have  ven- 
8,  in  Vr  jm-ed  to  give  of  the  Flexum»  of  Verb*,  in 
i  very  re-  Appendix  subjoined  to  the  last  Kdi- 
ither^spe-  Qf  jyjj.  Huddiman's  Latin  lludiinents: 

w'ere  originally  st'jMirate 
os  in  the  ino- 
]«,  pre. 

fixed  to  their  Regimau,  but  subjoined  to 
it,  and  similar  to  the  English  coinbina. 
tions  thereof^  -whereof^  thereto^  uhneto, 

I,  being  unemphatical,  they 
would  attach  themselves  to  the  Nouns  to 
which  they  were  subjoined,  and  the  two 
words,  the  Noun  and  the  Prejwsition 
subjoined,  would  be  pronounced  as  one; 
like  the  words  give  vie,  in  the  expression 
give  me  that  Book^  and,  like  the  words  in 
the  Latin  Language  called  Enclitics: 
and,  in  the  course  of  Elision  or  Abbrevia¬ 
tion,  to  which  there  is  an  obvious  tenden- 
dency  in  all  languages,  the  Preposition 
would  become  so  incorporated  w'ith  the 
Noun,  as  to  be  no  longer  distinguishable 
os  a  separate  w'ord,  but  considered  as 
merely  a  termination  or  Flexiotu 

Of  this  description  seems  to  be  that 
Flexion  of  the  Noun  called  the  Ablative 
case.  Any  jxjrson  who  has  minutely  at¬ 
tended  to  the  Latin  Flexions  may  per¬ 
ceive,  that  they  were  originally  the  same 
with  those  of  the  Parent  Greeks  and  par¬ 
ticularly  that  the  Dative  and  Ablative  of 
the  Latin  coincided  with  the  Greek  Da¬ 
tive.  This  Greek  Dative,  in  nouns  of 
every  description,  of  whatever  declension, 
and  whether  singular  or  plural,  at  one  pe¬ 
riod  of  the  language  universally  ended 
in  the  letter  i  {^lurti).  But  of  w’hat  pre¬ 
position  this  t  was  a  fragment,  or  of  what 
portion  of  thought  it  was  the  symbol, 
etymology  affords  us  no  means  of  tra¬ 
cing  or  discovering. 

It  seems  not  unreasonable,  however, 
to  suppose,  tliat  this  Dative,  and  conse¬ 
quently  the  Latin  Ablative,  was  synony¬ 
mous  with  TO  or  WITH,  the  Prepositions 
employed  in  rendering  these  cases  lite¬ 
rally  into  English.  Accordingly  we  find 
that  adjundi  or  ametmtUani  dfcnm^ 
the  mean-  of  «11  kinds  are  in  Latin  exprewfi 

Servo  and  ^  Ablative,  Of  this  kind  are  the 
ract  the  fol-  Camse,  Manner,,  / 

ncUve  di*.  other  concomilanu  of  *” 

Events,  Thus  in->-Templum  efamorr 

petebant,  their  advancing  to  the  Temple 
^rcuies  dat&$  is  by  the  AblaUve,  ckmunt,  «tated  as  ec- 
prevail  with  companied  with  ciaeaour. 


aes  of  talent  ol  which  we  have  been  That  they 
speaking;  and  his  proposed  emenda-  words,  or  Preixrsitions,  noL 
tions,  wnen  not  the  direct  result  of  his  dem  Languages  of  Western  Eurt)]! 
own  peculiar  principles,  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  grammar,  are  almost  alw'ays 
such  as  would  have  suggestinl  them¬ 
selves  only  to  an  intellect  which  the  If  so. 

habitual  study  of  those  principles  bad 
disciplined  and  invigorated.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  we  w'ould  regard  the 
sound  and  penetrating  logic  with 
which  every  thing  he  has  written  is 
animated,  as  still  more  valuable  even 
than  his  erudition  ;  just  as  we  w^ould 
rate  thoughts  above  words,  and  a 
strong  and  profound  understanding 
above  the  most  extraordinary  powers 
of  memory  or  application. 

The  annotations  before  us,  as  we 
have  already  stated,  are  eminently 
rich  ill  the  sort  of  discussion  to  which 
we  allude.  We  regret  exceedingly 
that  the  limits  to  which  notices  of 
this  nature  are  necc'ssarily  confined 
in  publications  like  ours,  wUl  not  per- 
mit  us  to  be  nearly  so  liberal  in  our 
quotations,  as,  for  the  sake  of  our 
daasical  r^ers,  vte  could  have  wish¬ 
ed  to  be;  but  we  are  sure  we  shall 
have  their  tlianks  for  being,  on  this 
occasion,  rather  more  sparing  than 
usual  of  our  own  remarks,  in  order 
to  be  able  to  devote  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  space  we  can  afford, 
to,  at  least,  one  very  interesting  spe¬ 
cimen  of  the  venerable  Doctor  s  spe¬ 
culations.  Passing  over,  then,  with 
considerable  reluctance,  the  note  on 
the  expression  “  Duobus,  Aeneae 
Antenorique,”  in  Lib.  I.  cap.  i.,  in 
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The  Place. _ Vixit  Lacedaemone,  Morluus  est  Carthag\fu\ 

The  Time _ Proximo  die  copias  suas  eduxit. 

r  Pallidus  mclu  ;  the  cause  being  stated  as  a  concomitaul  vicrcly^  the 
I  causation  itself  \if erred.  It  may  l)e  observed  in  jxissing,  that  in 
J  no  instance  whatever  is  causation  perceived:  it  is  in  every  case  in- 
The  Cause,  s  perceive  nothing  but  ./i/r/jr,  prior  and  subsequent,  or 

j  concomitant.  That  the  one  is  the  causc^  the  other  the  cy/i’c/,  is  in- 
L  ference  merely. 

(  Fecit  suo  more — the  action  stated  as  accom|mnied  with  the  peculiar 
The  Maxner.  1  Qf  |_he  agent. 


Instru 


/  Intcrfectus  ffladio.  Although  concomi fancy  only  is  expressed, 
MENT.  imirunu'iitality  is  inferred,  tn  consequence  of  our  previous  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  fitness  or  suitableness  of  a  sword  for  killing. 


The  Adjuncts  or  concomitants  of  olu 
jicls^  as  well  as  of  verbal  xtatet^  are  often 
exjffessed  in  the  same  manner  and  under 
the  siime  view.  Of  this  kind  are — Vir 
tof^a  Candida — mulier  jHinxis  crinihus — 
jvK'ta  clando  ywv/c— vir  surnmd  pruden^ 
iiii—dcre  cavo  clii^eus,  &c. 

Of  the  same  kind  precisely  appears  to 
be  the  form  of  Syntax,  called  the  Abla¬ 
tive  Ahwiutc.  In  every  such  instance 
there  are  two  events  stated;  and  by 
means  of  the  Ablative  termination,  the 
one  is  represented  as  a  concomitant  of  the 
other.  Thus,  in,  Sole  oriente^  fugiunt 
teuebraCy  there  are  contained  two  events, 
ihc  flyinff  away  of  Darknesx,  and  the  Ris- 
inff  of  the  Sun  ;  and  by  the  termination 
of  the  Ablative,  which  is  equal  to  a  pre- 
pisition,  and  at  one  period  of  the  language 
probably  was  a  preposition  annexed  to 
the  nominative,  the  one  event  is  repre¬ 
sented  as  accompanied  with  the  other. 

Even  when  the  union  of  the  two  events 
is  practer  gpem^  or  such  as  we  should 
not  have  expected,  the  mode  of  think¬ 
ing,  and  consequently  the  form  of  expres¬ 
sion,  is  the  same.  Thus  in  the  sentence 
of  Livy— .Horatius,  mulfit  super  incidenm 
tibus  tclis^  incolumis  ad  suos  iranavit^  the 
(teape  of  Horatius  in  safety  is  stat^  as 


clauses  serves  as  a  denotement  of  the 
union  or  connection  of  the  events  which 
they  express.  In  a  language  which  has 
so  iew'  flexions  as  the  English,  there  is 
often  no  other  symbol  of  connection  but 
position. 

But,  though  there  is  nothing  peculiar 
in  the  Syntax  of  this  Ablative,  there  is  a 
peculiarity  in  the  manner  of  conceiving 
the  meaning  of  it.  The  parts  of  the  ex¬ 
pression  are  taken  in  an  inverted  order^ 
as  when  urbs  condita  is  conceived,  not  as 
a  built  city,  but  as  the  building  of  a  city, 
or  as  reges  ejecti  is  conceived  not  as  Kings 
expelled,  but  as  the  expulsion  of  the 
Kings — post  reges  cjcctos  ;  after  the  ex¬ 
pulsion  of  the  Kings.  Thus,  orientc 
is  with  the  rising  of  the  Sun  ;  not  with 
the  Sun  when  rising.  Cicerone  console, 
Catilina  conjuravit  in  patriam — states 
Catiline’s  conspiracy  as  united  with  Ci¬ 
cero’s  Consulship,  Cicerone  consule,  when 
conceived  in  this  inverted  manner,  being 
exactly  the  same  as,  consulaiu  Ciceronis. 

Here  a  question  naturally  arises — 
Whence  does  it  happen  that  this  form  of 
expression,  this  ^solute  clause,  is  so 
much  more  frequent  in  the  Latin  than 
in  the  Greek  or  the  English  ?  Unques¬ 
tionably  from  a  defect  in  the  Latin  lan- 


iinxtcd  with  the  circumstance  of  many  of  guage,  which  has  no  past  participle  of  the 
tbe  enem 


cuinstance  having  rather  a  tendency  to 
his  escaping  in  safety,  and  be- 
ing  what,  in  the  language  of  Mr  Harris, 


enemy  s  missile  weapons  falling  upon  active  voice,  and  seldom  a  past  participle 
•w— an  union  praeter  spent,  that  cir-  of  active  signification.  Let  us  suppose 
cuinstance  having  rather  a  tendency  to  that  peractus  were  of  active  signification, 
prevent  his  escaping  in  safety,  and  be-  and  signified — not  being  finished,  but 
mg  what,  in  the  language  of  Mr  Harris,  having  finished  ;  then,  we,  having  finish- 
"c^d  be  called  an  inadequate  preventive,  ed  our  work,  will play^vrovld  be  literally 
,  **  then,  it  should  appear,  no-  rendered  into  Latin,  nos,  peracti  opus, 

>ng  peculiar  in  the  form  of  Syntax  call-  ludemus  ;  and  the  absolute  clause  would 
-Ablative  Absolute,  Like  every  be  avoid^,  and  even  inadmissible.  But 
^tive,  it  represents  one  thing  as  the  as  peractus  is  passive,  and  signifies  being 
.  o*"  concomitant  of  another.  That  finished,  it  cannot  unite  with  and  describe 

'  7^“^d  have  been  so  improperly  de-  the  finisher,  or  agent,  as  such.  It  can 
■^bed  as  unconnected  and  independent,  only  unite  with  and  describe  the  thing 
7  perhaps  have  arisen  from  these  two  finished,  and  the  opus  peractum  is  stated 
'^ntstancet,  Ist,  fVom  annexing  no  se-  as  a  concomitant  of  the  other  event,  nos 


Active,  it  represents  one  thing  as  the 
^<ijUHct  or  concomitant  of  another.  That 
^®ve  been  so  improperly  de- 
>^bed  as  unconnected  and  independent, 
7  perhaps  have  arisen  from  these  two 
^n^tances,  Ist,  fVom  annexing  no  se- 
min-.- **^^*^^*'  ^  Ablative  ter- 
My,  ftom  not  ad- 
^  F  nglbh  Idiom,  the 
or  Juxtaposition  of  the  two 
^OLxin. 


ludemus,  by  putting  it  in  the  Ablative— 
nos,  opere  peracto,  ludemus;  ly  which 
our  playing  is  staW  as  to  take  place  a- 
long  with  our  work  being  finished,  ot 

LI 
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when  our  work  is  finished.  All  this  is 
manifest  when  we  express  the  same 
thought  liy  a  past  participle  p(usive^  and 
by  the  past  pirticiplc  of  a  deponent  I'crh. 
Caesar,  hit  du  tis^  abiit :  Caesar,  haec  lo- 
cutus^  abiit. 

It  is  further  necv.*ssary  to  notice  the 
reason  of  the  j>articular  arrangement  here 
adopted  by  l.ivy,  Dextra  Hercules  datd^ 
in  which  the  Afrrnt  is  thrown  in  between 
the  substantive  and  the  jKXssive  jiarticiple; 
that  reason^  and  even  the,/<«7,  having 
escaped  tlie  observation  of  some  of  the 
learned  and  laU‘8t  Editors  of  Livy.  When 
the  past  jiarticiple  of  a  deponent  verb  is 
employed,  as  in,  Caesar^  haec  locufus^ 
alnit^  tliat  |^st  participle  states  with  pre¬ 
cision  who  is  the  Agent.  The  participle 
locutus  leaves  no  doubt  that  in  this  in¬ 
stance  Caesar  was  the  speaker.  Whereas 
the  other  mode  of  statement  by  the  pas. 
she  participle  is  subject  to  ambi/a^iitp. 
ln-~Caetar^  hit  dictis^  ahiit — all  that  is 
given  is,  that  Caesar  went  ofl'  when  these 
words  were  spoken.  That  they  w'ere 
spoken  hy  him^  is  left  uncertain  ;  and  the 
same  form  of  expression  may  lie  used, 
whether  the  w’ords  were  sj^oken  by  Cae¬ 
sar  or  not. 

Now  the  arrangement  in  question,  so 
frequent  in  Livy,  in  Caesar,  and  other 
classical  Authors,  seems  to  be  an  attempt 
to  itmove  this  ambiguity,  and,  as  far  as 
possible,  to  remetly  the  defect  of  the  Ian . 
guage,  iK-fore  mentioned,  arising  from  the 
want  of  a  |Kist  participle  of  active  signifi. 
cation.  It  seems  unnecessary  to  multi¬ 
ply  examples.  The  following,  from  our 
Author,  strms  itself  conclusive  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  It  occurs  ill  the  story  of  Caius 
Sempronius,  who  was  l>rought  to  trial  on 
pretence  of  misconduct  in  an  engagement 
with  the  VoUci,  but  in  reality  in  revenge 
for  the  U'slstance  which  he  and  others  of 
his  family  had  made  to  some  favourite 
measures  of  the  people  and  their  tribunes. 
The  words  are— “  Nihilo  demissiore  ani- 
mo,  quum  dies  venit,  causa  ipse  pro  se 
dicta,  nequicquam  omnia  ex|x*rtis  Patri- 
Ims,  ut  mitigarent  plcbem,  quindecim 
millilnis  aeris  damnatur.”  B.  IV.  r.  44. 

No  other  reason  can  be  conceived  for 
introducing  the  words,  ipse  pro  #r,  be¬ 
tween  the  substantive  and  participle,  but 
to  give  notice  that  Sempronius  pleaded 
his  owTi  cause ;  and,  if  cttHsi  dictA  were 
cx|Hinged,  the  words  ipse  pro  se  must  be 
Mtpunged  along  with  them.  Throw  out 
|J**^**'*^  osued  diefd,  and  ipse  pro  se 
A^^isisotur  will  form  an  incongruous  com¬ 
bination.  In  short,  the  sentence,  in  as 
^  —  regards  the  words  ipse  pro  ae,  is 
constructed  precisely  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner  as  if  dieius  were  of  active  significa- 
th>n,  and  it  had  run  thus— Nihilo  de- 
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missore  animo  causam  ipse  pro  se  dirtus, 
quindecim  millibus  aeris  damnatur. 

It  seems,  therefore,  not  a  little  surpri^- 
ing  tl'.t  Mr  Doering,  of  the  University  if 
Gotha,  a  late  Editor  of  Livy  and  of  seve¬ 
ral  other  Latin  Authors,  should,  on  ac- 
count  of  this  arrangement  of  the  Agent 
between  the  substantive  and  the  pariid. 
pie,  have  rejected  a  beautiful  and  con- 
vincing  emendation  of  the  elder  Grono. 
vius,  who,  by  comparing  the  corrupted 
readings  of  the  MSS.,  has  ingeniously 
thus  restored  the  first  sentence  of  the 
23d  Book  of  Livy :  “  Aecis  Hannibal 
|X)st  Cannensem  pugnam  captis  ac  direp. 
tis,  confestim  ex  Apulia,  in  Samnium 
moverat,  &c.”  Aecae  was  a  town  of  Apu¬ 
lia,  taken  by  Hannibal  after  the  Battle  of 
Cannae,  and  afterw’ards  retaken  from  the 
Carthaginians  by  Fabius  Maximus.  See 
B.  XX I c.  20.  On  this  sentence,  as 
corrected  by  Gronovius,  Mr  Doering  re¬ 
marks  ;  “  Si,  ut  Gronovius  suspicatur, 
scripsisset  Livius,  baud  scio  an  non  Han- 
nihali  pro  Hannibal^  vel  CERTE  voeem 
Hannibal  post  dirrptis  posuisset.”  Why 
does  he  think  that  Livy  should  have  writ¬ 
ten  Hannibaliy  to  notify  that  Aecae 
w’as  taken  by  Hannibal  ?  Did  the  learn¬ 
ed  Editor  then  not  know,  that  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  HannUkil  betw'een  the  substantive 
and  participle  would  give  the  same  noti¬ 
fication  ?  Again,  why  place  Hann'M 
after  dirrptis  ?  Did  the  learned  Editor 
imagine  that  the  other  arrangement  was 
not  classical  ?  Had  no  one  of  the  nume¬ 
rous  instances  of  that  arrangement  ever 
arrested  his  attention  ?  To  place  Han¬ 
nibal  after  dirrptis  would  leave  it  quite 
uncertain  w'hether  Aecae  had  been  taken 
and  plundered  by  the  Romans,  or  by 
Hannibal  himself. 

If  there  is  any  thing  in  this  admir¬ 
able  note  from  which  we  should  be 
inclined  to  dissent,  it  is  the  para¬ 
graph  respecting  what  the  Doctor  is 
in  the  habit  of  calling  the  inverse  use 
of  the  adjective.  With  very  pTcaj 
deference  to  the  eminent  individual 
with  whom  we  venture  on  this  occ^ 
sion  to  differ,  and  much  unaffected 
distrust  of  the  correctness  of  our  own 
views,  w’e  would  beg  leave,  not  only 
to  question  the  propriety  of  this  term 
as  here  applied,  but  to  state  our  utter 
inability  to  discem  the  pecuhaniy 
which  is  alleged  to  exist  in  the  niar^ 
ner  of  conceiving  the  ^ 
such  expressions  at  either  ^ 
orieniefugiunt  tenebne,  or  porf 
conditam,  or  pogt  regts  ^ 

seem  to  ns  to  mean  tevially 
mofe  dlum  **  The  darknesB 
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disposed  to  consider  the  explanation 
which  has  been  giveii^  as  imputing 
to  language,  in  this  instance,  any 
very  extraordinary  want,  either  of 
completely  resol vible,  without  the  grace  or  of  precision.  'I'his  habit  of 
supposition  of  any  farther  peculiarity  denoting  a  particular  point  of  time, 
than  that  which  consists  in  the  limi-  by  reference,  not  to  an  evanescent  ac- 
taiion  of  the  notion  of  connection,  tion  or  circumstance,  but  to  an  ob- 
(Icnoted  by  the  particles  prepositive,  ject  described  as  existing  in  a  parti- 
or  annexed  to  that  of  connection,  in  cular  state,  is,  after  all,  nearly-  as 
respect  of //me  ;  a  limitation  similar  common  among  ourselves  as  it  was 
to,  and  indeed  exactly  of  the  same  among  the  Homans.  Thus,  when 
nature  with  that  which  must  always  W’e  say — Rome  was  built  after  Alba 
be  made  by  the  mind,  whenever  par-  Longa, — my  cousin  Charles  was  horn 
tides,  or  other  terms  of  like  general  before  me, — the  French  retired  from 
iinjwrt,  are  employed.  If  there  be  the  war  at  the  same  time  with  us,— 
any  thing  unusual  about  the  form  of  wt  state,  according  to  this  manner 
expression  in  question,  it  does  not  of  expression,  the  several  events  al- 
apjH*ar  to  us  to  lie  in  any  peculiar  ludcd  to,  as  having  hapi)ened  after 
use  of  the  adjective  or  participle,  but  Alba  Longa  considered  as  built, — be- 
rather  in  the  way  in  which  the  par-  fore  me  considered  as  born, — and  at 
ticular  point  of  time  alluded  to  is  the  same  time  with  us  considered  as 
marked.  The  more  common,  and,  having  retired  from  the  war ;  all 
we  acknowledge,  the  more  philoso-  these  descriptions  being  naturally  ap- 
phical  method  of  marking  time  is,  plied  by  the  mind  to  their  objects,  at 
by  reference  to  an  action  rather  than  the  earliest  moment  at  which  they 
io  din  object;  to  something  compara-  can  be  considered  as  applicable.  Now, 
tively  momentary  in  its  duration,  it  appears  to  us,  that  the  recollection 
rather  than  to  that  which  generally  of  tnis  very  usual,  simple,  and  con- 
exists  in  the  same  state  for  a  consi-  venient  method  of  marking  a  point 
(lerable  period.  Thus  there  is,  per-  of  time,  by  reference,  namely,  to  an 
hajw,  less  laxity,  philosophically  object,  and  not  to  an  action — a  me- 
sTRaking,  about  the  words  after  the  thod  which  is  not  to  be  objected  to 
huiliiin^  of  Rome,  than  about  the  as  unnatural,  because  it  is  not  philo- 
words  after  Rome  considered  as  built ;  sophically  correct,  for  neither  is  the 
inasmuch  as  the  building,  or  rather  other,  which  is  preferred  to  it  philo- 
the  founding  of  Rome,  was,  it  may  sophically  correct — is  all  that  is  re- 
bc,  but  the  work  of  a  day,  or  of  an  quired  to  explain  the  sort  of  phraseo- 
instant ;  whereas,  Rome  considered  Ic^y  in  question,  without  the  suppo- 
as  built,  is  a  description  that  has  cer-  sition  of  any  peculiarity  whatever, 
tainly  been  applicable  to  that  city,  in  either  in  the  use  of  the  adjective  or 
one  sense  at  least,  at  any  and  every  in  our  manner  of  conceiving  its  im- 
nioinent  of  its  history.  But  if  we  port.  But  having  thus  far  stated  our 
recollect,  both  that  the  mind,  in  read-  opinion,  with  considerable  hesitation, 
ing  or  listening  to  such  expressions,  from  the  high  authority  which  we 
hnding  it^lf  obviously  referred  to  oppose,  we  humbly  leave  the  whole 
some  })articular  point  of  time,  will  matter  to  Dr  Hunter's  better  judg- 
iiaturally  and  Ic^cally  fix  upon  the  ment. 

wheat  to  which  the  words  are  ap-  For  a  long  and  valuable  note  upon 
punble,  rather  than  upon  any  other;  the  principle  of  mutual  reference, 
**^*tance,  in  the  example  quo-  which  follows,  we  must  refer  to  the 
^  above,  upon  the  moment  imme-  author.  The  classical  student,  and 
rwh  ^  ^o'lnding  of  Rome,  particularly  the  student  of  philo^ 

tner  than  upon  any  subsequent  phical  grammar,  will  be  both  in- 
during  which  Rome  has  ex-  structed  and  delighted  by  its  lumi- 
as  a  founded  city;  and  that  nous  and  convincing  deductions.  It 
^  form  of  phrase,  betides,  is  in  is  farther  deserving  of  attention,  as 
esses  ^te  as  definite  as  the  containing  an  expUnation  of  a  pas- 
more  rigidly  ana-  sage  in  the  Crito  of  Plato,  which  has 
Iri  }  ?  other  example,  eole  escaped  the  penetration  of  all  tl^ 

^  shall  pevhaps  be  lass  editors  of  that  author.  Even  this 
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with  the  sun,  considered  as  in  the  act 
of  rising “  after  the  city,  consider- 
vi\  as  built ‘‘  after  the  kings,  con- 
siib  red  as  expelled and  so  to  be 


Dr  Hunter  s 


C^pt. 


inarccaHy  however,  we  regret  to  say,  duty  to  perform,  namely,  to  mark 
we  cannot  stop  to  extract.  the  terminus  ot  the  action  or  qualitv 

In  tlie  latter  jrart  of  note  sixth,  expressed  by  some  one  or  other  ot 
which  is  occupied  with  an  explana-  the  terms  to  which  it  is  joined, 
tion  of  the  radical  and  derivatory  im-  Passing  over  several  of  the  notes 
ports  of  the  verb  Veto  and  its  com-  which  follow,  abounding,  as  they  do, 


pounds,  the  learned  Editor  seems  in- 
clinetl  to  acquiesce  in  (>evicr*s  pro- 
iwsetl  amendment  of  a  passage,  which 
has  given  some  trouble  to  the  inter¬ 
preters.  The  words  occur  in  Lib.  I. 
cap.  y3  ;  and  are  as  follow : — “  Deo- 
rum  numen,  ah  ipso  cajnte  orsunij  in 
tonne  nomen  Alhanum  cxpelituruni 
jutenas  oh  helium  imnium  dirtitans 
and  the  amendment  suggested  by 
Oevier,  is  the  omission,  we  believe, 
in  opposition  to  all  the  iVISS.,  of  the 
word  /vienav,  after  exixitituriim.  The 
expression  will  then  become  appa¬ 
rently  similar,  in  all  material  re¬ 
spects,  to  another  in  the  preceding 
chapter  ;  and  the  meaning,  as  Dr 
Hunter  remarks,  will  be,  “  That  the 
Divine  Vengeance,  having  begun 


in  valuable  and  original  discussion, 
as  w  ell  as  hinting  at  many  important 
truths,  which  it  would  have  rcquircnl 
a  great  deal  of  wrriting  fully  to  un¬ 
fold  and  illustrate,  we  cannot  help 
recommending  to  the  especial  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  reader,  the  remarks  on 
the  Relative,  which  commence  at 
page  3^25.  With  respect  to  the  pas¬ 
sage  from  Lib.  II.  cap.  18,  “  Supra 
belli  Latini  metum,”  ^:c.,  for  the 
elucidation  of  which  they  are  ad¬ 
vanced,  we  should  think  it  probable 
that  the  perplexity  of  many  of  the 
Editors  of  Livy  must  have  arisen, 
not  so  much  from  their  ignorance  of 
the  effect  of  the  conjunction  (piod,  at 
the  beginning  of  a  clause,  as  from 
their  inattention  to  the  distinction 


with  their  head,  will  light  intended  to  be  stated  by  the  author, 

on  the  whole  Alban  race.*’  Before  between  the  previous  apprehension  of 
accetiing  to  this  view’  of  the  subject,  a  Latin  war,  as  marked  by  the  word 
we  w’ould  merely  venture  to  sug-  metum,  and  the  subsequent  certainifj 
gest  an  interpretation  for  the  term  of  the  conspiracy  of  thirty  of  the 
exj)ctiturvm,  which,  while  it  is  per-  Latin  states,  as  indicateil  by  the  ex- 
fectly  consistent  W’ith  the  genius  of  pression  satis  constahaf.  The  learn- 
the  language,  will  enable  us  to  trans-  ed  Professor,  by  his  acuteness  in  the 
late  the  passage  in  question,  without  detection  of  this  distinction,  has  un- 
having  recourse  to  the  unsup|)orted  doubtedly  arrived  at  the  true  mean- 
alteration  of  the  text  to  which  Crevier  ing  of  Livy,  and  deserves  the  thanks 
is  reduced.  May  not  the  verb  of  the  admirers  of  that  classic,  lor 

f^to,  in  certain  cases,  at  least,  signify  his  skill  in  rescuing  his  text  from  a 
not  “  to  fall  upon,”  but  **  to  make  very  injurious  violation,  which  a  host 
to  fall  ufwn  thus  passing  over,  as  of  preceding  Editors  had  conspired  to 
it  were,  trom  a  neuter  to  an  active  inflict  upon  it.  But  the  general  dis- 
signiheation,  as  ruo,  ahstineo,  duro,  cussion  contained  in  the  note,  is,  st¬ 
and  a  hundreil  others,  (for  which,  ter  all,  in  our  opinion,  the  most 
see  I  ysius,  Lih.  II /.  cap.  4*,  and  valuable  part  of  it ;  itnd  we  only  re- 
Sanctius,  I,ih.  III.  cap.  3.)  are  fre-  gret,  that  the  distinguished  author 
cmently  made  to  do  by  the  usage  of  has  not  found  it  convenient  to  make 
the  best  authors  in  the  language  ?  it  longer,  and  more  comprehensive. 
It  is  needless  to  (voint  out  the  manner  The  classical  world,  we  are  sure, 
in  which  tfiis  idea,  if  considered  de-  would  have  been  delighted  to  receive, 
serving  of  attention,  may  be  applied  on  this  occasion,  something  more 
to  the  translation  of  the  passage  un-  than  a  fragment  from  so  beautiful  a 
der  discussion,  as  well  as  to  the  vin-  theory  as  that  of  this  profound 
dication  of  the  correctness,  in  point  of  thinker,  on  the  subject  of  the  relative 
analogy,  at  le^t,  of  the  sort  of  ex-  term  ;  and  we  are  even  afraid,  that 
pression  of  which  it  exhibits  a  speci-  from  the  comparatively  unsupported 
men.  ^  The  principle  of  the  construe-  condition  in  which  this  fra^ent 
tion,  indeeil,  will  be  sufficiently  ob-  must  necessarily  present  itself  to 
vious  at  first  sight,  to  all  who  are  the  consideration  of  those  whs  are 
aware  of  the  true  import  of  the  Latin  not  familiar  with  the  remaining  pavtt 
accusative,  which,  in  every  position  of  the  great  scheme  from  which  it 
in  which  It  appears,  has  only  one  has  been  detached,  it  may  fail  to  at* 
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Dr  Hunter  s  Lieji- 


tract  tliat  notice  and  regard  which  a 
little  more  liberality  of  illustration 
would  have  secured  for  it.  May  we 
liopt'  that  our  friend  Mr  Carmichael, 
whose  name  is  so  honourably  men- 
tioiunl  by  his  venerable  instructor, 
may  be  induced  to  take  an  early  op- 
l)ortunity  of  supplying  this  desidera- 
iiiui,  by  reprinting  and  publishing 
the  essay  which  the  Doctor  notices 
with  so  much  approbation,  and  which 
we  know  contains  a  very  able  exposi¬ 
tion  of  the  views  to  which  we  allude. 

W'hile  upon  the  subject  of  this 
note,  by  the  bye,  we  cannot  help  ex¬ 
pressing  our  surprise  that  so  acute  a 
thinker  as  Mr  Horne  Tooke  should 
have  ever  adopted  the  opinion,  that,  in 
such  an  expression  as  “  I  believe  that 
you  are  disappointed,’*  the  clause 
commencing  with  the  word  that  ne¬ 
cessarily  involves  an  assertion  or  aver¬ 
ment.  Besides  Dr  Hunter’s  trium¬ 
phant  refutation  of  this  notion,  de¬ 
rived  from  the  negative  form  of  such 
expressions  as  that  referred  to,  a  slight 
consideration  of  the  nature  of  lan- 
image  itself  will  supply  us  with  a 
sufficient  proof  of  its  entire  want  of 
foundation.  C’onsidering  that  every 
other  species  of  word  (as  Beauzee  in 
his  Grammaire  Gene'rale,  Lib.  II., 
chap,  iv.,  has  long  ago  very  well  re- 
iiiarivejl)  is  naturally  just  as  much  af- 
firinaiive  as  the  verb,  it  is  out  of  the 
question  altogether  to  suppose  that 
tlie  original  framers  of  language  were 
idle  enough  to  invent  a  new  part  of 
sjX'cch  for  the  exclusive  performance 
ot  a  purpose  which  was  performed 
l>crfectly  well  by  those  of  which  they 
were  already  in  possession.  The  only 
circumstance  which  could  have  ever 
fiiveti  any  support  to  so  untenable  a 
notion,  is  the  present  habit  of  certain 
inodern  languages  with  which  we 
hiippen  to  be  most  familiar,  of  intro- 
ucing  what  is  called  a  verb,  into 
some  place  or  other  of  almost  every 
sentence,  and  considering  those  sen¬ 
tences  as  incomplete  or  irregular  in 
J^nich  a  due  proportion  of  words  of 
at  fom  does  not  occur.  But  that 
e  authority  thus  conferred  upon  the 
V  ttterely  conventional,  we  have 
un^nce  of  evidence,  to  say  nothing 
nr.!!-  J^ments,  even  from  the 
4e  Greek  and  Latin  Ian- 
I  which  it  is  very  frequent- 

7  omutetl,  and  particularly  of  the 
t^w,  in  which,  unless  to  serve 


some  more  important  purpose  than 
mere  attirmation,  it  is,  we  believe, 
very  seldom  inserted.  M^hat  is  called 
the  substantive  verb  may  possibly, 
when  investigated,  turn  out  to  have 
been  originally  expressive  of  nothing 
more  than  the  attribute  of  timk  ;  and 
those  affixes  and  prefixes  which,  ap¬ 
pended  to  other  words,  have  convert¬ 
ed  them  into  verbs,  may  perhaps  be 
traced  to  nearly  the  same  significa¬ 
tion.  But  however  this  may  be,  we 
may  rest  assured,  at  least,  that  the 
wish  to  make  language  affirmative 
was  not  the  motive  which  gave  rise 
to  the  formation  of  terms  of  this 
description  ;  unless  we  are  to  suppose 
that  there  existed  in  the  earliest  ages 
of  the  world  a  predilection  for  use¬ 
less  and  cumbersome  refinements  in 
this  particular,  very  unlike  every 
thing  else  by  which  we  find  them  to 
have  been  characterized.  The  clause, 
then,  which  Mr  Horne  Torke  consi¬ 
ders  as  assertive,  on  account  of  the 
presence  of  the  substantive  verb  are, 
is  really  no  more  so,  in  his  sense  of 
the  phrase,  than  it  would  be  without 
that  unimportant  syllable.  We  say 
in  his  sense  of  the  phrase  ;  for  al¬ 
though  all  language  which  is  any 
thing  at  all,  is  necessarily  affirmative, 
that  is,  expressive  of  ideas,  yet  no 
sentence  is  originally  and  necessarily 
affirmative  of  the  belief  of  the  speak¬ 
er  in  the  truth  of  the  idea  which  it 
conveys,  (which  is  evidently  what  he 
means  by  the  term  assertive,)  except 
those  which  contain  a  direct  intima¬ 
tion  to  that  effect ;  and  those  in  which 
such  direct  intimation  is  wanting, 
and  which  yet  convey  to  our  minds 
the  same  meaning  as  if  it  were  dis¬ 
tinctly  present,  are  exercising  a  power 
with  wtiich,  not  any  thing  in  them¬ 
selves,  but  merely  an  inference  on 
our  part,  has  invested  them.  What¬ 
ever,  then,  may  be  the  case  now, 
when  the  expression  in  question  was 
first  brought  into  use,  the  fonns,  you 
disappointed — you  beinff  disajrpointed 
— you  to  be  disappointed — yosi  are  dis-^ 
appointed,  all  signified  one  and  the 
same  thing,  namely,  the  union  in 
that  way  which  api)eared  most  na¬ 
tural  to  the  mind  of  the  idea  implied 
by  the  word  you,  with  the  other  idea 
implied  by  the  word  disappointed. 
The  introduction  of  the  term  are, 
might  add  a  third  idea  of  present 
time,  but  could  do  nothing  more. 


‘i70  llunitrs  Livy, 

By  far  the  longest  of  the  disquisi-  ducible  on  the  side  of  the  doctrine 
tions  in  which  the  learned  Professor  which  they  seem  to  favour, 
has  indulged  in  the  volume  before  us,  I*  “  M  hen  the  same  circumstance 
consists  of  an  inquiry  into  the  ra-  is  meant  to  be  denied  in  both  clauses, 
tionale  of  that  form  of  expression  -and  when  the  term  expressive  of  that 
which  the  lexicographers  and  com-  circumstance  is,  in  the  arrangement 
mentators  are  in  the  habit  of  de-  of  the  sentence,  placed  after  ne  <jui- 
scribing,  after  their  cool  and  dogma-  dem,  the  repetition  of  non,  after  nun 
tical  manner,  as  nothing  more  than  modo,  seems  to  be  ^unnecessary, 
the  use  of  non  modo  for  non  modo  11.  When  two  dijferent  uml  dls^ 
non.  Their  manner  of  resohing  the  iinct  circuvistancvs  are  denied  serer- 
difficulty  is  accordingly  excwdingly  ally,  one  in  each  of  the  clauses,  a 
simple,  being  merely  the  restoration  second  negative  is  indisj)€nmHy  re- 
of  the  negative  which  they  suppose  quired  after  non  modo." 
to  have  been  omitted ;  a  practice  The  doctrine  inculcated  in  these 
which  is  only  liable  to  this  one  ob-  two  propositions,  which  is  maniftst- 
jection,  that  if  we  were  at  liberty  to  ly  just  w  hat  we  should  expect  to  hnd 
indulge  it  in  any  case,  “  it  is  mani-  regulating  the  practice  of  the  classics, 
fest,”  as  Dr  Hunter  remarks,  “  that  if  Perizonius’s  idea  be  correct,  is  sup- 
there  would  be  an  end  of  all  certain-  ported  in  the  note  before  us,  by  a 
ty  in  our  communications  by  Ian-  great  variety  of  examples  from  the 
guage.”  writings  of  Livy  and  Cicero,  for  which 

The  Doctor's  discussion  of  the  sub-  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  the  au- 
ject  is  full  of  ingenuity  and  plausibi-  thor. 

lity  ;  and  yet  we  confess,  although  it  Now,  if  the  manner  of  construc- 
has  staggered  us  a  good  deal,  it  has  tion  here  advocated  be  considered  as 
not  quite  converted  us  from  an  by-  admissible,  we  cannot  help  thinking 
pothesis  we  had  previously  formed,  that  it  will  go  nearly  as  far  to  put  an 
The  leading  idea  adopted  in  this  dis-  end  to  all  certainty  in  our  comrouni- 
cussion  w’as,  we  believe,  first  pro-  cations  by  language,  as  even  that  as- 
mulgated  by  Perizonius,  in  bis  3th  sumed  liberty  of  directly  supplying 
note  on  liook  1V\,  c.  vii.,  of  Sane-  the  negative  conceived  to  be  wanting 
tius's  Minerva  ;  but  tlie  author  be-  in  the  sort  of  expression  under  con- 
fore  us,  by  an  induction  from  the  sideration,  which  Dr  Hunter  has  just 
practice  of  the  Latin  wriUTs,  has  the  been  reprobating.  Upon  this  princi- 
raerit  of  supnlying  it  with  an  illus-  pie,  what  shall  we  make  of  such  a 
tration  whicn  must,  we  think,  be  sentence  as  the  following,  whether 
reckoned  by  far  its  most  formidable  we  annunciate  it  in  English,  ** 
support.  In  such  an  expression  as  tween  the  consuls,  but  not  among  the 
“  isu  non  modo  homines  sed  ne  pe-  senators,  there  existed  sufficient  har- 
cud^  quidem  ipsae  passurae  viden-  roony,’'or  in  Latin,  “  Inter  consules, 
tur,  ’  Perizonius  maintained,  that  as  sed  nequaquam  inter  patres,  satis 
the  words  were  evidently  the  same  conveniebat  Why,  according  to 
in  meaning  with  “  ista  non  modo  the  reasoning  before  us,  it  should  iw* 
homines  8e<l  etiam  wcudes,  non  vi-  ply  what  we  will  be  bold  to  say  it 
dentur  passurae,"  the  word  in  neither  does  nor  can,  that  there  was 
the  concluding  phrase,  as  well  as  the  no  agreement,  either  among  senators 
words  “  viden  tur  passurae,"  which  or  consuls.  The  truth  is,  Aat  thwe 
acooni{)anv  it,  ought  to  be  carried  back  is  no  sentence  in  either  the  English 
and  supplied  in  the  first  clause,  to  or  the  Latin  language,  the  resolution 
give  both  it  and  that  w  hich  followed  of  which  is  at  all  similar,  in  point  of 
the  negative  meaning  which  the  sen-  principle,  to  that  which  it  here  pro- 
tence  was  evidently  intended  to  con-  posed  for  the  species  of  sentence  m 
vey :  and  this,  also,  is  Dr  Hunter's  question.  Did  the  ne  or  non  *ts^ 
®I^!'*®***  ^nt  the  peculiarity  by  along  with  the  words  expressive  w 
which  the  Doctor’s  illustration  of  the  common  circumstance,  apart  slit* 

tw  subject  ia  principally  marked,  is  from  both  the  preceding  clsuses,  w 
the  investi^tion  of  the  following  two  it  does  in  the  supposed  example*  bout 

in  his  own  of  Perizonius  ana  the  learned  Doctor, 

woixU,  as  famishing,  we  repeat,  by  we  could  easily  understand  how  tt 

ar  the  most  powerful  argument  ad-  ahould  exert  the  influence  upoo 
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elided  to,  should  expect  to  find  them.  It  is 
and  intertwiste<l  with  the  nmlless  to  add,  that  the  same  mode 
separated  from  the  of  management  will  serve  for  every 
think,  that  example  of  the  sort  of  expression 
under  consideration,  which  has  been, 
or  can  be  protluced. 

Hut,  farther,  the  idea  which  we 
have  ventured  to  surest  will,  if  we 
mistake  not,  explain,  satisfactorily, 
one  or  two  difficulties,  and  apparent 
anomalies,  which  do  not  seem  to  be 
comprehended  under  or  accounted 
for  by  the  scheme  which  Dr  Hunter 
has  adopted.  The  learned  Doctor 
and  which  will  be  has  himself  quoted  the  sentence  com¬ 
mencing  “  Non  mo(U)  ad  emittenda 
cum  procvrsu*  (from  Livy,  Lib.  34, 
c.  89.)  as  irreconcileable  to  his  theo¬ 
ry,  without  what  we  must  consider 
to  be  a  somewhat  violent  alteration 
of '  the  text ; — it  is  perfectly  trans¬ 
latable  as  it  stands,  if  our  method  of 
resolution  be  adopted.  Another  ex¬ 
ample,  of  exactly  the  same  construc¬ 
tion,  occurs  in  Lib.  IX.  cap.  19, 
where  we  find  a  sentence  closing  with 
the  words  “  non  modo  cum  clade  ullil 
sed  ne  cum  periculo  quidem  suo,” 
the  former  clause,  as  w’ell  as  the  lat¬ 
ter,  being  negative,  and  there  being  no 
expression  of  a  common  circumstance 
subjoined.  But,  what  is  still  more 
in  degree,  in  measure,  in  extent,  but  unaccountable,  upon  Herizonius's  sys- 
not  even  between  the  consuls  them-  tern,  while  it  is  at  the  same  time  per- 
8t Ives that  is  to  say,  as  is  obviously  fectly  intelligible  upon  ours,  is  the  use 
the  intention  of  the  author,  **  There  of  non  modo,  as  the  grammarians  say, 
existed  sufficient  harmony  neither  for  non  modo  non,  when  followed  not 
amongst  the  senators,  nor  between  by  ne  (juidem,  .but  by  the  decidedly 
the  consuls the  term  modo  (liter-  affirmative  expression  sed  etiam.  Not 
ally  in  degree,  in  measure,  or  in  ex-  to  quote  the  celebrated  sentence  from 
unt,  as  we  have  translated  it)  being  Varro,  De  Ling,  LaU  8 — 2. )  which 
inserted  in  the  first  clause  simply  to  has  been  so  often  produced,  we  may 
indicate  that  the  disagreement  spoken  refer,  for  an  undoubted  example  of 
nf  was  not  confined  to  a  want  of  per-  this  sort  of  construction,  to  at  least 
feet  unity  of  feeling  among  the  se-  one  passage  in  Livy  himself — anas- 
nators  in  general,  but  even  went  the  sage,  about  the  reading  of  wnich 
preater  length  of  a  difference  as  to  there  has,  we  believe,*  been  no  con- 
'itjwg  and  opinions  between  the  con-  troversy,  and  which  we  transcribe  as 
*=1118  themselves.  According  to  this  Dr  Hunter  has  himself  printed  it, 
resolution,  it  will  be  ob-  in  his  excellent  edition  of  the  portion 
we  are  under  no  necessity  of  of  that  classic  from  which  it  is  ex- 
directly  supplying  a  negative  tracted.  The  words  occur  in  Livy, 
^  Paulus  Manutius  and  his  bro-  Lib.  24,  cap.  40,  and  are  as  follow  : 
|oer  commentators,  or  of  endeavour-  “  Ut  non  modo  alius  quisquara  ar- 
*’erizonius,'to  make  the  ne,  ma  caperet,  aut  castris  pellere  hos- 
M>e  latter  clause,  exert  an  autho-  tem  conaretur,  sed  etiam  ipse  rex 
^hich  it  appears,  from  the  ad  flumen  riavesque  perfugerit.”  Af- 
r*^^ry  principles  of  language,  to  ter  the  same  manner,  it  mav  be  re- 
n^mpet^mt;  for  we  have  the  two  marked,  does  Cicero  conclude  a  sen- 
res  which  we  want  already  tence  in  Epp.  ad  Att.  2-^1,  near  the 
^*•1  and  placed  exaedy  as  we  beginning;  and  other  examples  might 


both  ;  but  placed  as  it  is,  W( 
as  it  were,  l..  ' 
otic,  and  quite 
other,  it  is  not  possible,  we 
it  could  perforin  the  double  duty  de- 
mandcHl  from  it  in  any  language  un- 
(ier  heaven. 

Now,  it  appears  to  us,  that  this,  as 
well  as  one  or  two  other  difficulties 
of  minor  importance,  which  we  shall 
have  occasion  to  allude  to  inimediate- 
Iv,  as  adhering  to  Dr  Hunter^s  hy¬ 
pothesis,  may  be  completely  evaded 
bv  the  mode  of  resolution  which  we 
have  to  jiroposC; 
best  explained  by  an  example.  Let 
us  take  the  very  simple  sentence 
which  stands  at  the  head  of  the  note 
before  us,  “  Non  modo  inter  patres, 
sed  ne  inter  consules  quidem,  satis 
conveniebat.”  The  words  seem  to 
us  evidently  to  consist  of  two  nega¬ 
tive  clauses,  followed  by  an  affirma¬ 
tive  clause,  which,  being  equally  de¬ 
tached  from  both,  and  standing  to 
both  in  exactly  the  same  relation  in 
resp.‘ctof  position,  will  naturally  ex¬ 
ert  upon  both  an  equal  influence; 
and  the  whole,  literally  translated 
into  English,  will  run  somewhat  as 
follows:  ‘'There  existed  sufficient 
harmony,  not  amongst  the  senators. 
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Ik'  produced,  although  the  reading  of 
many  of  them  has  been  contested. 
If,  too,  tlie  idea  which  we  are  pre- 
KUiniug  to  controvert  w’ere  correct,  it 
W’ould  seem  impossible  that  we  should 
ever  meet  with  such  sentences  as  the 
following,  which  yet  do  occasionally 
occur :  “  Nullara  sibi  in  posterum 
non  modo  dignitatis,  sed  ne  liberta- 
tis  (juidem  partem  reliquit in 
which,  although  we  have  the  com¬ 
mon  circumstance  expressed,  we  have 
yet  the  double  negative  in  the  first 
clause,  which  that  expression  is  sup- 
j)osed  to  render  unnecessary.  Of  this 
sort  of  construction,  which,  be  it  ob¬ 
served,  is  quite  intelligible  as  we 
would  explain  it,  we  may  find  ano¬ 
ther  instance  in  Cic.  in  \’err.  2 — 46, 
**  Quod  non  modo  Siculus  nemo,  sed 
ne  Sicilia  quidem  tola,  potuisset 
in  which  it  ap|K'ars  to  us,  that  we 
have  just  as  distinctly  a  common 
clause  as  in  another  passage,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  from  the  same  author,  (1  Cat.) 
“lit  non  modo  ci  vitas,  sed  ne  vicini 
quidem  proximi,  sentiant,”  which, 
w'e  perceive,  is  explained  by  Dr  Hun¬ 
ter  u|H)n  that  sup]K)sition. 

AVe  know  not  whether  all  this  will 
be  considered  sufficient  to  counter¬ 
balance  what  we  think  constitutes 
the  only  advantage  which  Dr  Hun¬ 
ter’s  views  upon  tliis  subject  possess 
over  those  which,  with  much  diffi¬ 
dence,  we  have  taken  the  liberty  of 


shortly  stating.  Upon  our  hyjwtho. 
sis,  it  is  but  fair  to  confess,  tliat  such 
a  form  of  expression,  as,  for  instance, 
“  Hoc  non  modo  vidi  sed  ne  audivi 
quidem,”  where  there  is  no  coniinon 
clause,  seems  just  as  analogical  and 
defensible  as  that  in  which  a  com- 
mon  clause  is  found ;  and  yet  it  would 
appear,  from  the  Doctor’s  very  learn¬ 
ed  and  ingenious  examination  of 
authorities,  that  such  examples,  if 
they  do  occur  at  all,  are  at  least  of 
comparative  rarity,  and  consequently 
of  suspicious  correctness.  It  is  for 
this  reason  we  have  said,  that  we 
consider  the  venerable  Professor  as 
having,  by  the  two  canons  which  we 
have  quoted,  supplied  by  far  its 
firmest  support  to  the  hypothesis 
which  he  has  sanctioned  by  his  high 
authority.  M’hether  a  very  severe 
scrutiny  of  the  various  readings  of 
many  passages,  might  not  have  the 
effect  of  at  least  diminishing  the  ap¬ 
parent  force  of  his  illustration,  or 
whether  a  reason  might  not  be  disco¬ 
vered  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  why, 
even  according  to  our  views,  the 
sort  of  expression  in  question  should 
be  of  rare  occurrence,  are  inquiries, 
upon  the  consideration  of  which,  any 
more  than  upon  that  of  many  other 
interesting  topics  to  which  the  Doc¬ 
tor’s  admirable  little  volume  invites 
us,  we  cannot  at  present  afford  to 
enter. 


Co 

Thou  art  lovely  in  youth,  as  the  morning  in  May, 

And  mild  as  the  eve  of  a  calm  Summer  day. 

And  pensive  and  pure  is  the  beam  of  thine  eye 
As  twilight’s  soft  star  looking  down  from  the  sky. 

( >h  !  the  bloom  of  thy  cheek,  and  the  heaven  of  thy  smile, 
’liie  heart  from  the  dreams  of  its  sorrow  would  wile ; 

Thy  voice’s  soft  magic  is  sweet  as  the  tone 
Df  the  music  of  days  that  are  faded  and  gone. 

And  near  thee  to  linger,  all  fair  as  thou  art, 

A\’ould  still  be  the  first — dearest  wish  of  my  heart ; 

Hut  Ocean’s  wide  wastes  must  between  us  expand. 

And  tlie  sigh  heave  for  thee  in  a  far  foreign  land. 

Oh  !  then  will  I  welcome  the  visions  of  night. 

That  give  thee  a  while  to  my  Fancy’s  fond  sight ; 

But  sorrow  will  come  with  tne  bright  morning  beam. 

And  my  poor  cheated  heart  wake  to  weep  o’er  its  dream. 
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THt  FEELINGS  AND  FOUTUNES  OF  A  SCOTCH  TUTOR. 

No.  IV. 

“  PcM  vitant  stulti  vitia  in  con-  was  a  singular  character,  and  had 
traria  curnint"  was  the  adage  with  originally  been  designed  by  his  i>a- 
which  I  concluded  the  last  chapter  rents  for  the  churcli ;  but  owing  to 
of  iny  true  and  authentic  history,  some  inaccuracies  of  construction  on 
And,  truly,  never  was  this  observa-  the  part  of  the  public,  or  of  conduct 
tioii  more  fully  and  more  appositely  on  his  own  score,  he  was  compelled, 
ixeinpHHed  than  in  my  own  case.  1  after  two  years  attendance  at  the 
liad  run  out,  like  the  salmon  which  Hall,  to  relinquish  all  idea  of  prcach- 
lias  recently  been  hooked,  the  f^ll  ing,  and  to  settle  down  quietly,  and 
Knsih  of  the  line  ;  and  after  having  in  the  character  of  a  married  man, 
riislied  upon  the  beach,  on  one  side,  into  the  obscurity  and  monotony  of 
was  ])rcpared  for  making  a  dash  and  a  parish  school.  His  early  and  some- 
a  descent  ujK)n  the  other  side,  of  the  what  liberal  education  had  given 
river.  I  saw  that  my  conduct  had  him  a  su])eriority  over  his  fellows ; 
l)ocn  marked  by  absurdity  and  im-  and  a  natural  turn  for  company,  and 
Ix'cility,  and  began  to  think  that  as-  what  is  termed  conviviality,  which 
sureilly  Almighty  God  had  no  plea-  his  Edinburgh  noviciate  had  by  no 
sure  in  the  misery  of  his  creatures,  means  corrected,  had  induced  a  ha- 
1  went  still  further  than  this  ;  and  bit  of  drinking,  and  of  song-singing, 
from  an  anxiety  to  get  rid  of  tlie  ob-  whenever  the  occasion  served.  Ite- 
noxious  and  alarming  doctrine  of  fu-  sides  all  this,  he  was,  in  the  cant  Ian- 
lure  punishments,  1  began  to  tamper  guage  of  the  time,  a  Free-thinker," 
with  the  word  of  truth,  and  to  fancy  and  had  imbibed  some  notions  rc- 
that  I  saw  an  inconsistency  betwixt  spccting  liberty  and  equality,  the 
the  revealed  will  of  God  on  this  sub-  rights  of  man,  and  the  privileges  of 
jeet,  and  his  mode  of  proceeding  in  the  people,  which  were  exceedingly 
die  natural  world.  1  became,  in  fact,  popular,  and  not  a  little  dangerous 
sj  liberal  in  my  sentiments,  that  1  in  these  days.  His  company  was 
could  not  help  admitting  the  possibi-  courted  by  the  loose  characters  of  the 
lity  even  of  the  Devil’s  conversion  adjoining  village,  where  he  generally 
ami  salvation,  and  fully  accorded  in  held  his  “  nunc  est  bibendums," 
tile  sentiment  expressed  by  Burns  :  and  by  a  great  proportion  of  farmers* 
^  sons,  and  better  sort  of  riff-raff,  in 

Oh  wad  ye  tak  a  thought,  an’  men’,  ^he  shape  and  under  the  designation 
c  ai  ms  raig  t,  I  dinna  ken,  mole-catchers,  game-keepers,  but- 

fm  wae  tn  thinil  lers,  and  gentlemen’s  body-servants. 

F’nr,  f!..  1  had  met  with  this  person  once  or 

twice,  in  the  course  ot  my  omcial  in- 
t  nder  these  views,  I  contrivetl  to  tercourse  ;  but  as  we  did  not  com- 
dieltcr  sins  in  the  garb  of  follies-—  pletely  amalgamate,  our  interviews 
'  lets  in  that  of  weaknesses — and  a  had  never  ripenetl  into  any  thing  like 
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only  cncrcased  the  evil.  “  The  more 
you  stir  it,"  says  Saiicho,  ‘‘  the  more 
offensively  it  will  smell and  so  it 
turneil  out  here,  for  I  became  abso¬ 
lutely  the  bye- word  and  ridicule  of 
the  whole  country-side.  In  this  state 
of  attairs.  King,  the  singing-master, 
made  his  appearance,  and  established 
a  school  in  the  adjoining  village  of 
renjK)nt ;  and  his  evening  school  be¬ 
came  the  rendezvous  of  all  who  had 
a  taste  for  music,  for  fun,  or  for  scul- 
duddery.  Though  altogether,  or 
nearly  so,  destitute  of  an  ear,  I  could 
not  resist  the  temptation  to  visit 
King’s  school,  and  to  hear  him  sing 
his  iwpular  songs — “  The  Hunt," 
“  Tanttran,  Tantaran,  he  dies !" 
**  O’er  muirlands  and  mountains ;" 

A  lass  is  good,  and  a  glass  is  good," 
together  with  “  My  bottle  is  my 
wife  and  friend."  At  this  meet¬ 
ing,  1  encountered  the  presence  of 
Mr  Scout,  the  schoolmaster,  and  had 
enough  to  do,  during  the  evening,  to 
refrain  myself  from  coming  actually 
to  blows  with  him.  He  seemed  to 
read  my  thoughts,  for  he  kept  his 
eye  constantly  ujx)n  me ;  and  after 
the  dismissal  of  the  school,  1  found 
myself,  almost  ere  1  was  aware,  in 
company  with  him  and  King,  the 
later  pleading  strongly  for  a  single 
lialf-hour  of  my  company  in  an  ad¬ 
joining  public-house.  He  had  heard, 
he  said,  of  my  learning,  and  talents, 
and  g(^-felIowship,  and  he  was 
willing  to  pay  the  price  of  half-a- 
inutcbkin,  to  improve  the  present 
opportunity  into  a  mutual  acquaint¬ 
anceship  ;  besides  all  this,  he  beggetl 
leave  to  prove  a  mediator  between  his 
very  gooil  friend,  Mr  Scout,  and  me, 
thinking  it  a  pity  that  two  such  glo¬ 
rious  and  wortliy  fellows  should  any 
longer  misunderstand  each  other. 
Haud  mora— 1  took  instantly  at  the 
bait,  whicli  was  so  artfully  laid,  and, 
fancying  myself  a  second  Hume  or 
Berkley,  whom  the  world  was  about 
to  court  and  admire,  I  consented  to 
the  proposed  debauch  and  reconcilia¬ 
tion.  3lr  Scout  made  many  apolo¬ 
gies  for  his  former  ignorance  of  my 
true  character  during  the  evening ; 
and  from  being  pitted  and  declared 
enemies,  we  Kcame  all  of  a  sud- 
den,  and  by  tlie  most  wonderful 
revulsion,  sworn  and  inseparable 
friciMls.  He  entertained  us  with  his 
college  adventures  and  achievenienta. 


whilst  King  interposed  every  now 
and  then  witli  a  song,  and  I  failed 
not  in  my  attempts  to  turn  my  form¬ 
er  associates  in  fanaticism  into  ridi- 
cule.  1  had  an  unfortunate  turn  for 
miinickry ;  and  on  this  occasion,  I 
was  at  one  time  old  Farley,  cleaning 
his  throat,  and  stroking  his  chin,— 
and  at  another  time,  the  unfortunate 
Jessie,  in  all  the  heat  and  inteni|)er* 
ance  of  conversion  zeal.  Half- 
mutchkin  followed  half-nmtchkin, 
song  followed  upon  song,  and  tale 
upon  tale,  till,  from  shaking  of  hands, 
and  protestations  of  eternal  friend¬ 
ship,  we  fell  to  philosophizing  and 
liberalizing  in  a  manner  at  once 
hearty  and  unconstrained.  The  world 
appeared  to  us  to  be  governed  and 
managed  by  prejudice  and  ignorance, 
whilst  we  were  the  only  three  living 
sages  to  whom  the  realities  of  things 
had  been  discovered  ;  who  had  been 
behind  the  scene,  and  seen  those 
springs  and  movements  which  actu¬ 
ate  and  regulate  the  whole.  M'e 
drank  “  Confusion  to  all  absolute 
monarchs  ;"  “  The  progress  of  true 
science,  and  the  advancement  of  li¬ 
berty  and  equality  over  the  world 
we  then  bumpered  “  The  friends  ot 
the  people ;"  and,  amongst  the  rest, 
“  Henry  Erskine,"  “Thomas  Paine,’ 
and,  by  a  strange  perversity  of  think¬ 
ing,  “  David  Hume."  It  was  a  night 
of  strange  hallucination.  1  think  I 
still  hear  the  streamers  and  flap}a‘rs 
of  this  new  meteoric  light  souiuliug 
and  rattling  in  mine  ears ;  and  wc 
did  not  part  till  we  had  foundered 
every  sense  in  the  potency  aud  ur¬ 
gency  of  strong  drink. 

Next  morning  my  head  ached  con¬ 
foundedly,  and  my  heart,  too,  was  ill 
at  ease ;  but  after  the  discharge  of 
my  school  labours,  1  had  recourse  to 
one  of  Hume’s  Essays,  which  tendeil, 
in  a  great  measure,  to  put  all  thing* 
again  to  rights.  I  walked  about, 
under  the  shades  of  the  advancing 
evening,  buoyed  up  with  self-conccii, 
and  looking  down  as  from  an  cuu" 
nence  upon  the  crawling,  unthink¬ 
ing  reptiles  by  which,  in  my  il^y 
intercourse,  I  was  surrounded, 
could  not  b^r  to  be  long  absent  frow 
King  and  from  Scout ;  and,  araid* 
these  troublous  times,  we  contri'cu 
to  be  busy.  There  was  a  regular 
plan  laid,  and  even  an  attempt  ina  c< 
at  this  time,  to  overturn  the  Govern- 
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ment  of  the  country,  and,  by  oppos-  stances,  rather  than  in  conscnucnce 
ing  and  overpowering  the  constituted  of  any  very  prudent  or  skilful  ma- 
authorities  throughout  the  land,  to  nagement  of  our  own,  we  had  un- 
crect  and  constitute  ourselves,  even  doubtedly  been  put  to  much  trouble, 
the  majesty  of  the  people,  into  rulers,  and  some  risk,  on  the  occasion. 


governors,  and  adjudicators  of  justice.  It  is  necessary  to  premise,  at  this 

1  hud  conversed  several  times  witli  stage  of  my  narrative,  that  a  class 
Scout  ujion  this  subject,  and  found  of  f^anatics,  of  an  extraordinary  dc- 
tliat  he  was  much  more  in  the  scription  and  character,  had  at  this 
secrets  of  the  plan  than  I  was ;  he  time,  or  rather  some  months  before 
was,  in  fact,  employed  as  a  delegate,  this,  taken  up  their  abode  in  the  pa- 
(but  in  the  most  secret  manner  ima-  rish  of  Closebuni.  They  were  called 
ginable,)  to  carry  into  execution  the  “  Buchanites,”  from  their  leader  and 
designs  of  a  factious  and  more  Pythoness,  Lucky  Buchan,  (as  she 
wealthy  demagogue  of  the  neigh-  was  familiarly  styled,)  who  taught 
Iwurhood.  And,  truly,  the  man  was  them  to  credit  many  absurdities,  and 
Ht  for  his  trust,  for  he  was  sly,  craf-  amongst  others,  her  own  divinity, 
ty,  and  ill-natured,  dissatisfied  with  and  the  certainty  of  their  bodily  as- 
the  existing  state  of  things,  and  ca-  sumption  into  heaven,  after  certain 
pable  of  infusing  his  views  and  feel-  prayers,  watchings,  and  fastings.  She 
ings  into  the  veins  and  hearts  of  all  was  seconded  and  supported  in  this 
those  upon  whom  he  wished,  or  her,  or  at  least  their  delusion,  by  a 
was  commissioned,  to  operate.  A  person  of  the  name  of  White,  whom 
general  rising  was  the  whisper,  and  she  had  picked  up  somewhere  about 
the  pass- word  of  the  hour  ;  and  se-  Paisley,  and  who  officiated  in  the  ca- 
vcral  meetings  had  been  held  in  a  pacity  of  clergyman.  In  this  society, 
certain  public-house  in  the  village,  consisting  principally  of  young  men 
with  the  view  of  forwarding  com-  and  women,  every  thing  was  in  com¬ 
munication  and  co-operation.  All  mon,  and  all  labour,  ^yond  what 


tliis,  you  may  be  sure,  had  not 
passed  unnoticed,  under  one  of  the 
most  vigilant  and  active  administra¬ 
tions  that  ever  managed  the  affairs  profligate  characters,  belonging  to 
of  the  nation  ;  and,  unknown  to  the  neighbourhood,  took  up  their  re- 
Scout,  King,  or  any  of  us,  there  sidence  with  Lucky  Buchan,  and 
were  spies  upon  our  every'  move-  waited  patiently  for  the  season  of 
ment,  and  only  w’aiting  an  oppor-  final  removal  from  earth,  and  all  its 
tunity  of  bringing  home  an  action-  concerns.  Day  was  fixed  after  day, 
able  offence  against  us.  They  adopt-  but  still  the  period  was  by  autliorU 
«1  the  plan  suggested  by  the  old  ty  postponed,  till  at  last  the  expect- 
proverb,  which  recommends  giv-  ants  having  become  impatient,  a 
ing  the  tyke  tether  enough,  that  it  particular  hour  was  condescended 
tuay  hang  itself and  were  pre-  upon.  Some  ascended,  according  to 
l>are(l  to  drag  us  into  day  the  in-  the  scripture,  to  the  house-top,  some 
Slant  our  deeds  of  darkness  became  perched  on  the  knowe-head,  and  not 
capable  of  public  exposure.  The  ice  a  few  amidst  the  branches  of  the  sur- 
'luder^us  was  hollow,  and  ready,  with  rounding  trees, — all  on  the  look-out 
every  tread,  to  give  way,  and  yet  we  for  an  Elijah  conveyance,  and  imping 
uioved  on  in  silence,  and  without  and  trying  their  wings  like  a  flock  of 
*ny  distinct  presentiment  or  percep-  young  swallows,  on  their  Autumnal 
“on  of  danger.  The  trap  was  laid  departure  southwards ;  when  a  young 
and  baited,  and  we  were  actually  man,  who  had  lately  joined  them, 
tampering  with  the  danger,  and  yet  and  who  belonged  to  the  parish 
We  regarded  ourselves  as  too  crafty  where  they  were  then  resident,  lost 
for  the  snare.  We  stood,  like  snipes  his  footing  by  overstretching,  and 
or  woodcocks,  with  our  heads  im-  being  precipitated  from  the  topmost 
^o^’ged  in  plash,  or  thicket,  whilst  branch  of  a  stately  ash-tree,  was 
ample  scope  of  corpo-  killed*  on  the  spot.  The  news  of  this 
^5**  visibility  for  tlie  marksman  to  person's  death  flew  through  the  coun- 
***“.  And  had  it  not  been  for  try  like  wild-fire ;  he  had  been  poi- 
•  lucky  concurrence  of  circum-  soned— he  had  been  stabbed — he 


was  necessary  for  the  procuring  of 
daily  sustenance,  was  prohibited. 
Consequently,  many  idle,  and  some 
profligate  characters,  belonging  to 
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had  been,  in  one  shajH?  or  another, 
uiurthered.  Nor  was  his  death  a 
solitary  event  of  the  kind.  Chil¬ 
dren  had  been  strangled  at  their 
birth  ;  and  various  atrocities,  of  the 
most  novel  and  revolting  nature,  had 
been  committed.  The  country  was 
(luite  in  a  commotion.  Justices  of 
ine  Peace  were  deemed  negligent,  or 
partial ;  and  so  the  peasants  thought 
proper  to  take  justice  and  expedien¬ 
cy  into  their  own  hands,  and  old 
Queen-Anne  guns,  and  long  rusty 
swords,  were  immediately  in  a  state 
of  requisition. 

In  this  state  affairs  were  at  the 
period  of  which  I  write,  and  whilst 
the  great  plot  of  Jacobinism,  or  in- 
subonlination,  was  going  forward, 
and  pikes  were  fabricating,  and 
fowling-pieces  w'ere  mustering,  in 
aome  barns,  and  stables,  and  hay¬ 
lofts,  that  shall  be  nameless,  and  to 
which  King,  Scout,  and  I,  w’ere 
privy — the  underplot  of  the  Huchan- 
ites  occasioned  a  local,  and  a  pretty 
smart  sensation.  Pitt  and  Lucky 
Buchan,  the  King  and  White,  the 
pensioned  l)eef-caters  and  the  mur¬ 
derous  followers  of  an  insane  woman, 
were  mixed  up  and  jumbled  toge- 

fjether  in  i>eople’8  heads  and  appre- 
lensions,  so  that  vitupt'rativo  ex¬ 
pressions,  which  had  been  originally 
applied  to  the  lesser  evil,  were  trans¬ 
ferred,  in  process  of  time  and  usage, 
to  the  greater,  and  the  tenn  “  Buch- 
anites'*  became  the  watch- word,  at 
last,  for  all  royalists,  ministerial  mi¬ 
nions  and  supporters.  The  mischief 
which  had  been  some  months  in 
hatching,  came  at  last  to  a  crisis,  and 
upon  the  morning  of  the  84^th  day  of 
October,  it  was  meditated  to  sur¬ 
prise  all  the  garrisons  throughout 
Kngland  and  Scotland,  to  depose 
the  King’s  authorities  every  where, 
and  on  the  ruins  of  ancient  and  es¬ 
tablished  law,  to  erect  the  Tree  of 
Liberty,  and  to  sound  the  tocsin 
of  insubordination  and  bloodshed. 
The  plot,  however,  was  timely  dis¬ 
covert,  many  of  the  ring-leaders 
were  seised  upon,  and  the  prison 
of  the  adjoining  burgh  was  crowded 
with  delinquents. 

The  militia  were  called  upon  to 
act  on  this  occasion,  and  in  one  in¬ 
stance  absolutely  refused.  They  had; 
in  fact,  beeti  tainted  with  the  popu¬ 
lar  leven,  tad  were  unwilhag  to  be 


made  the  instruments  of  bringin'» 
their  friends  and  relations  to  con^ 
dign  punishment.  All  was  uproar, 
and  surmise,  and  speculation,  and 
contradictory  report,  and  alarm,  and 
trepidation,  througlmut  the  nppr 
strath  of  Nith  in  particular;  and, 
in  the  course  of  a  few  hours,  a 
civil  war  seemed  not  only  inevita¬ 
ble,  but  actually  begun.  1  had  just 
gone  into  bed,  after  having  dosetl 
myself  with  my  usual  portion  of  in- 
fi<lel  reading  and  speculation,  when  a 
slight  rap  came  to  my  window,  and 
I  heard  Scout's  voice  distinctly  call¬ 
ing  uj)on  me  to  rise,  for  God  and 
the  people’s  sake,  otherwise  1  might 
lie,  as  he  expressed  it  with  an  oath, 
“  to  all  eternity."  Upon  my  appear¬ 
ance  on  the  outside,  I  found  Scout, 
King,  and  about  a  dozen  more,  in 
arms,  and  ere  I  could  calculate  con- 
sequeiices,  there  was  a  rusty  old  fa¬ 
mily  piece  thrust  into  my  hand, 
double  loaded,  as  I  was  informed, 
with  slugs.  Scout  clapped  his  hand 
upon  my  mouth  when  I  endeavoured 
to  speak,  and  without  further  com¬ 
munication  or  resistance,  1  was 
marched  into  the  ranks  of  the  Phili¬ 
stines,  in  other  words,  into  an  o|)en 
calf- park,  or  ward,  where,  under 
the  veil  of  night,  were  assemhle<l 
upwards  of  seven  hundred  men,  con¬ 
sisting  of  local  militia,  mixed  with 
and  supported  by  an  armed  peasantry. 
My  heart  sunk  within  me,  as  1  pass¬ 
ed  through  the  bigget,  or  three-barrr<l 
passage,  into  the  camp,  and  found 
myself  fairly  committed  on  the  score 
of  insurrection.  1  would  wllingly 
have  exchanged  conditions  with  any 
one  of  my  own  pupils,  or  even  with 
the  most  tattered,  scrawled,  and  dust- 
oovered  book  which  at  that  moment 
lay  open  and  neglected  on  the  school- 
shelf,  or  window-sole.  However,  U 
was  in  for  a  penny,  in  for  a  pound  ; 
and  as  I  had  now  raised  the  flag  ol 
rebellion,  at  least  ranged  myself  un¬ 
der  it,  1  endeavoured,  through  the 
help  of  two  caukers  of  whisky, 
which  were  administered  to  each  ot 
us,  to  summon  up  my  courage 
the  fighting,  or  rather  the  reaistiug 

point.  My  classical  recollectioiis  were 

oy  no  means  of  the  most  encoura^ng 
cast,  for,  whilst  1  thought  of  Ho¬ 
race's  flight  from  Philippi*  “ 
mul4,"  as  he  himself  allows,  “ 
bene  relicU,**  and  of  a  similar  de- 
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gt'rtion  in  the  canipaigninc:  even  of 
Dciiiostlicnes  himself,  I  began  to 
think  tliat  there  is  something  in  li¬ 
terature  anti  scholarship  which  un¬ 
fits  a  man  for  “  bella,  horrida  bella," 
tilt*  bluuly  field,  and  quarterless 
Oh,  it  was  a  dreadful  thing 
to  have  one’s  arm  or  leg  torn  in  an 
instant  from  their  body,  and  to  feel 
the  cold  risp  of  the  rough  and  ser¬ 
rated  steel  passing  quickly  and  un¬ 
ceremoniously  through  one’s  mid¬ 
riff,  or  abdominal  viscera.  1  already 
put  up  my  hand  occasionally  to  my 
brain,  and  thought  how  suddenly 
and  uniKTceivedly  a  small  piece  of 
lead,  square  or  round,  might  effect 
its  passage  from  stem  to  stern,  from 
frontal-bone  to  posterior  cerebellum. 
Hut,  luckily  for  me,  I  had  scarcely 
time  to  think  of  such  subjects  se¬ 
riously,  when  a  march  was  ordered, 
and  begun,  and  I  w'as  hurried  away, 

1  scarcely  knew  whither,  and  for 
purjK)se8  of  which  1  by  no  means 
understood  the  extent.  The  moon 
rose  tipon  our  inarch,  and  looked  as 
if  she  could  have  scouled  us  through 
the  earth ;  and  every  hedge,  and 
ditch,  and  jungle,  on  our  way,  ap- 
lH;ared  to  me  to  be  peopled  with  red¬ 
coats,  to  contain  the  advance-guard 
of  those  very  soldiers  which  it  was 
oar  design,  as  I  learned  from  ray 
companion  Scout,  to  surprise.  At 
last  we  halted  on  an  eminence  above 
the  village  of  Thornhill,  where  the 
King’s  forces  lay ;  and  our  com- 
jiiander,  whose  name  was  ‘‘  Kelty,” 
jssued  orders  fcH*  us  to  examine  our 
locks,  and  chaise  our  pieces.  Here¬ 
upon  many  of  us  felt  as  if  the  last 
Simons  had  been  issued  from  the 
t loud  of  Judgment,  and  I  could  ob- 
^rve  Scout’s  hand  shake  as  he  return- 
^  his  ramrod  into  the  sheath  again. 
A  whisi^r  began  to  run  along  the 
•ne,  which  soon  became  a  murmur, 
fud  ultimately  a  scream  or  yell  of 
orror.  «  They’re  coming,  they’re 
I  see  their  horse 
^tta  foot  in  the  valley  below  us,” 
pfoceeded,  in  de^ir,  from  nearly  a 
tnousand  Ups.  Our  commander  en- 
ctvoured  to  inspire  us  with  courage, 
**  consciousness  of 

1  J  in  conjunction  with 

j  immediate  danger,  pro- 

uoed  a  sudden  and  irresistible  panic, 
in  scampered,  the  pewantry 

front,  and  the  militianien  in 


their  wakes,  in  every  direction  hut 
that  in  which  the  enemy,  as  we  sujv. 
l)osed,  were  approaching.  1  took  to 
my  heels  in  tlie  direction  of  Close- 
burn,  iny  native  parish,  and,  along 
with  King  and  Scout,  found  myself, 
in  the  course  of  an  hour,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Cample,  and  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  the 
Buchanites.”  We  lay  perdue  in 
a  ffeld  of  oats,  and  heard,  at  ffrst, 
volleys,  and  latterly  single  shots  fired 
in  the  adjoining  muir.  1  would  have 
given  all  my  classical  library,  to¬ 
gether  with  Hume’s  Kssays  into  the 
bargain,  to  have  been  fairly  and 
honourably  out  of  this  scrape.  'J'ho 
firing,  however,  ceased  at  last,  and 
neither  foot  nor  horsemen  came  our 
way.  ^Ve  began,  about  one  o’clock 
of  the  morning,  to  thrust  up  our 
heads  into  the  moonshine,  like  rab¬ 
bits  from  their  holes,  and  to  listen, 
as  well  as  speculate,  carefully,  on  all 
sides.  Adown  the  adjoining  steep, 
immediately  over  the  village  of  Cam¬ 
ple,  a  band  of  about  from  thirty  to 
forty  men  seemed  evidently  to  be 
advancing  upon  our  retreat.  As  the 
groimd  was  level,  it  was  impossible 
for  us  to  escape  unnoticed,  so  we  lay 
close  and  breathless,  thinking  that 
they  might  pass  us  unobserved.  Hut 
in  this  we  were  mistaken,  for  they 
came  so  near  to  us  at  last,  that  we 
could  hear  their  conversation.  “  You 
will,”  said  one  who  seemed  to  com¬ 
mand  the  rest,  you  will  guard  the 
road  towards  Thornhill ;  and  you 
that  towards  Brownhill ;  whilst  we 
will  take  up  our  stance  here,  and 
pepper  them  from  this  side.”  I  al¬ 
ready  felt  the  pepper  of  which  they 
spoke  in  my  blood  and  flesh,  and 
smarted  all  over.  “  But,  Lord  pre¬ 
serve  us  !  is  not  that  Sandy  Gibson, 
and  Willy  Herdmau,  and  Archy 
Tait,  and  Tain  Gillespie,  and  a  whole 
et  ceteri  of  my  most  intimate  acquain¬ 
tances  !”  It  was  actually  so;  ami 
in  a  few  minutes  we  understood  each 
other  perfectly,  and  had  agreed  on 
the  propriety  of  turning  those  wea¬ 
pons,  which  some  of  us  had  taken 
up  against  the  constituted  authorities 
of  the  land,  simply  against  the  mur¬ 
derous  and  bigotted  followers  of 
Lucky  Buchan,  whom  we  deemed  it 
a  duty,  ami  little  less  than  reli^oii, 
to  drive,  vi  et  armis,”  that  is  to 
say^  by  means  of  slug  and  bullet. 
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from  the  parish  and  neighbourhood,  violence  which  had  been  exercised 
So  to  it  we  went  iinin^iately,  our  towards  the  Buchanites ;  and  suspi- 
new  associates  having  no  knowledge  cions  and  reports,  to  the  prejudice  of 
of  the  difference  of  our  original  many,  were  for  some  time  prevalent  ; 
intention;  and  approximating  to  an  but,  as  old  John  Robson  very  pro- 
old  turf-caped  wall,  or  dike,  which  perly  observed,  the  Maister,  puir 
enclosed  the  park,  in  the  midst  of  fallow,  could  have  nae  finger  in  the 
which  the  obnoxious  stedding  was  pie,  for,  to  his  certain  knowledge,  he 
plactnl,  we  proceeded  to  summon  had  slept  snugly  in  his  bed  all  that 
the  citadel  to  surrender.  But  the  eventful,  and,  to  some,  disastrous 
enemy  seemed  to  have  been  aware  of  night  !’* 

our  proceedings,  and  a  ball  went  The  public  ferment  began  in  time 
whizzing  within  about  three  inches  to  subside ;  ringleaders  of  insurrcc- 
of  my  ear,  and,  catching  the  muz-  tion  were  tried,  and  in  most  cases, 
zle  of  Scout's  gun  in  its  passage,  from  a  deficiency  of  evidence,  ac- 
went  into  a  thousand  pieces, dimming  quitted;  but  as  the  crisis  had  evi- 
the  eyesight,  and  otherwise  deform-  dently  passed,  the  Government  very 
ing  the  countenance  of  many.  This  judiciously  relaxed  in  their  prosecu- 
was  not  to  be  endured  ;  i  felt  my  tions,  and  the  political  horizon  be- 
courage  encrease,  or  rather  appear,  gan  to  assume  a  less  troublous  ami 
with  my  rage  and  desire  of  revenge ;  more  settled  look.  Not  so  the  asjKct 
so  levelling  old  “Bessy,”  as  Scout  and  expression  of  my  soul  wdthin  me; 
called  her,  over  the  dike,  I  shut  my  I  daily  became  less  and  less  happy, 
eyes,  and  “  loot  fly,**  This  example  or,  in  better  words,  more  and  more 
was  followed  by  several  of  my  friends,  miserable,  under  my  present  opinions, 
and  the  battle  raged  on  both  sides  sentiments,  and  conduct.  I  was  like 
fi»r  some  time,  though  without  blood,  a  feather  tossed  about  upon  an  ocean 
In  fact,  we  had  no  wish  to  commit  of  uncertainty — I  was  the  unhappy 
murder,  but  only  meant  to  drive  out  Cyclops  in  his  cave,  groping  around 
theintnidersfromtbercsidence  which  the  walls  of  his  dark  and  dreary  im- 
they  had  so  long  and  so  obstinately  prisonment.  I  fled  to  Pempont,  and 
rctainetl.  A  parley  was  at  last  sound-  to  Scout,  and  to  King — 1  had  re¬ 
ed  by  Parson  A\iiite  himself,  who,  course  to  song — to  frequent  and  deep 
advancing  with  a  white  sheet  sus-  libations — to  boisterous  mirth— to 
I»ended  from  a  long  pole,  demanded  downright  treason — and,  I  fear  I 
our  meaning  and  intention  by  such  must  add,  to  blasphemy,  I  laughed  at 
an  unmannerly  salutation.  An  ex-  things  sacred,  and  turned  the  out- 
planation  ensuetl ;  and  as  the  place  ward  observances  of  reli^on,  together 
appoareil  evidently  too  hot  for  them  with  its  ministers,  into  ridicule.  But 
now,  a  promise  was  solemnly  made  all  would  not  do ;  I  was  ill  at  eisj^ 

and  taken,  that,  in  the  course  of  “  hferebat  lateri,  lethalisarundo; -y* 
twenty-four  hours,  neitlier  man,  wo-  the  arrow  of  conscience  stuck  fast  in 

man,  nor  child,  belonging  to  old  my  heart,  and  drank  up  all  its  frwi- 

Lucky,  should  remain  on  the  farm  ness,  and  life,  and  play.  Yet,  amidst 
of  C  ample-slacks.  Having  attained  all  this  insanity,  there  was  oneenme 
this  object,  we  dispersed  ]K‘aceably ;  which  I  escaped  perpetrating, 
and  1  vras  snug  in  my  bed  ere  yet  iicide,  or  the  poisoning  of  the  minds 
old  Robson's  nose  had  ceased  to  and  souls  of  ray  scholars.  1  still  con- 
sound,  through  but  and  ben,  the  tinued  to  teach  faithfully, 
morning  reveille.  The  Buchanites  fact,  tlie  only  hours  I  had  of  enjoy- 
actually  decamped  next  day ;  and  as  ment  were  spent  at  my  .  I” 
1  stood  umn  the  Herd-Knows,  after  school.  1  became,  indeed,  dreantu  • 
the  school  tn^aleil  in  the  afternoon,  ly  morose,  and  unusually  severe,  m 
1  heard  them  departing  under  the  still  there  was  a  plan  and  an  equ*  T 
voice  of  psalm-sing,  and  with  palms,  even  in  my  punishments,  and  m. 

or  birchen  branches,  in  their  hands,  scholars  imputed  this  unhappy  change 

along  the  winding  hanks  of  the  Nith,  rather  to  my  increased  seal  •  as 
towards  their  final  and  famous  retreat  teacher,  than  to  any  souredn^  ® 
at  Auchingibbcrt-Hill.  There  was  temper.  Old  John  Robson,  my  1* 
an  awful  “  hillibulloo*'  aliout  an  in-  lord,  perceived  and  laments 
surrcction  of  ilic  militia,  and  certain  change;  but  he  was  far,  very  fat 
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math  my  notice,  and,  happily  for 
hiui,  ignorant  of  tliat  philosophy 
wliicli  had  raised  me  so  far  above  the 
jjreat  mass  of  society  around  rae.  He, 
|K)or  man,  read  his  Bible,  said  his 
i  prayers,  believed  in  his  God — hoped 
'  lor  mercy  through  Christ — went  to 
bid  anil  slept  soundly  ;  whilst  I  stu- 
I  ilieJ  Volney — meditated  upon  Gib- 
ln)jj — |)erused  Buftbn — gloated  over 
Montaigne,  llabelais,  and  Dryden — 
went  to  bed,  and  could  find  no  re- 
t’resliing  rest.  My  head  was  absolute¬ 
ly  atfected,  and  a  partial  derange¬ 
ment  took  place.  1  became  at  last 
quite  feverish,  and  my  mental  niala- 
ilv  settled  down  into  a  regular,  or  ty- 
i  pirns  fever.  Oh,  1  shall  never,  never, 
whilst  I  breathe,  forget  my  sensations 
under  the  advances,  and  through  all 
[  the  stages,  of  this  slow  and  nervous 
i  complaint.  Before  me  was  a  gulf  of 
I  hciullong  plunge,  through  all  the  un¬ 
measured  depths  of  which  Imagina- 
;  tion  lingered  in  lassitude  and  dis- 
I  traction.  Behind  me  sat  Conscience, 
J  like  the  ill-boding  raven,  and  mena- 
■  ciug  me  with  a  thousand  possibilities 
'  of  the  most  awful  and  indistinct  na- 
lure.  ^Vhen  1  tried  to  pray,  I  could 
r  not ;  but  recollect,  that  witn  the  God 
of  Nature,  and  of  mere  human  rea- 
s>ou,  prayer  was  an  inefficient,  because 
an  unnecessary  service.  The  Gotl, 
the  viul  principle,  the  great  first 
cause  whom  I  recognized,  was  a  be¬ 
ing  of  destiny,  in  whose  eyes  I,  and 
niy  little  insignificant  concerns  and 
troubles,  were  nothing,  and  less  than 
nothing.  The  Bible  I  had  classed 
I  with  the  Koran,  and  with  the  one 
I  ^ousand  and  one  tales  of  Arabian 
I  entertainment ;  its  promises,  there- 
lore,  and  its  supports,  were  thrown 
^^’'ay  upon  one  who  considered  them 
as  fables.  When  I  beheld  my  arm 
I  ‘^^cry  day  becoming  more  emaciated, 

I  wwiny  nails  crook  and  bend  like  birds* 

I  ^jaws  inwards,  and  surveyed  in  the 
R  aw  all  the  horror  of  an  emaciated, 
withered,  and  scorched  frame, 
ny  whole  soul  became  an  essential 
*1  ^  to  myself  to  have 

n  uenly  become  more  capable  of  in- 
suffering  than  I  had  hitherto 
or  even  suspected  that  I  could 
rien  clothed  in  this  expe- 

rin  ^  to  adventure,  in  ima- 
atwi  realms  of  futurity, 

tipi  e  h)  myself  the  possibili- 
01  endurance  which  might  still 
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await  me, — I  would  gladly,  under 
these  circumstances,  have  drunk  the 
draft  of  eternal  annihilation,  and 
have  laid  me  down  to  be  devoured, 
soul,  hotly,  and  every  perception  and 
apprehension,  by  the  earth-worm. 
My  former  associates.  Scout,  King, 
and  others  of  the  same  class,  became 
fearful  and  annoying  even  to  my  ima¬ 
gination  ;  and  the  books  over  which 
1  had  pored  so  intensely,  and  from 
which  1  had  deriveil  the  blessings,  as 
1  deemed  them  once,  of  infidelity, 
lay  scattered  about  the  room,  ne¬ 
glected  'and  abhorred ;  every  leaf 
seemed  ready  to  become  instinct  with 
life,  and  to  erect  itself  into  an  agent 
of  torture  and  despair.  There  was  a 
damp  hollow  place  in  my  heart,  imme¬ 
diately  under  my  breast-bone,  and  in 
this  den  of  dreary  obscurity  and  death, 
there  were  creeping  things,  that,  as 
they  trailed  along,  thrill^  through 
iny  frame,  and,  as  they  gnawed,  ago¬ 
nized  my  whole  soul.  1  cannot  give 
any  further  account  of  what  passed 
before,  and  around,  and  within  me, 
for  iny  reason  at  last  gave  way,  and 
1  became  insensible  to  all  individua¬ 
lity  of  object  and  perception, — and  I 
felt  as  if  1  had  been  a  mist,  or  an 
ocean,  or  a  vast  promontory  of  ex¬ 
tended  unfathomed  weight  and  inac¬ 
tivity,  lumbering  on  in  God’s  pre¬ 
sence,  and  exposed  to  all  the  pres¬ 
sure  of  superencumbent  divinity,  aw¬ 
fully  resolved  on  my  annihilation. 
When  I  awoke  from  this  dreadful 
and  most  horrible  apprehension,  my 
mother  stood  all  calm,  and  resigned, 
and  christianized,  by  my  bed-side. 
It  was  a  lovely,  oh !  it  wa.s  a  re¬ 
freshing  sight.  There  was  the  face, 
with  wnose  kindly  and  affectionate 
expression  all  my  recollections  of 
early  happiness  were  associated — the 
eye  which  had  so  often  looked  into 
my  soul,  and  anticipated,  ere  words 
came  to  my  aid,  the  numerous  and 
frivolous  wishes  and  wants  of  infan¬ 
cy — the  hand  of  beneficence  and 
mercy  which  had  so  often  spread  for 
me  the  humble  but  sweet  repast,  and 
laid  upon  my  bread  the  portioned 
allowance  of  better  fare— there  were 
the  lips  and  accents  (for  she  spoke 
in  tears,  and  blessed  ner  child)  of 
more  than  earthly  recollection,  which 
carried  me  back  into  the  fairy  tale, 
the  kindly  advice,  the  apportioned 
psalm,  the  evening  prayer,  and  the 
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inorning  hymn  of  praise  niul  thanks¬ 
giving  to  the  one  true  iiotl,  and  to 
his  son  Jesus,  God  with  vs  !  oh,  in 
that  sentence,  ‘‘  God  with  vs/*  how 
much  of  comfort  and  accommoda¬ 
tion  to  ]X)or,  wandering,  ignorant, 
dependant,  and  aspiring  creatures, 
is  contain^ !  And  I  felt  it  so  in 
iny  awakening — 1  felt  that  tlie  spell 
liad  been  broken,  the  bands  un- 
tie<l,  the  demon  unfanged,  and  that 
1  was  again  my  mother's  boy,  and 
the  heir,  along  with  this  perception, 
of  life,  and  hope,  and  joy.  The 
fever  had  now  taken  a  favourable 
turn,  and  by  the  surgeon  s  advice,  1 
was  permitted  to  take  a  glass  of 
|)ort-wine  every  twenty-four  hours. 
And  what  with  the  restorative  and 
comforting  influence  of  this  bodily 
cordial,  together  with  that  moral  re¬ 
freshment  and  renewal  of  spirit 
which  arose  from  my  kind  mother's 
presence,  I  began  to  gain  strength, 
and  heart,  and  soundness  of  mind. 
My  mother  had  heard  me  pronounce 
dreadful  and  despairing  words  du¬ 
ring  my  derangement,  and  she  took 
advantage  of  the  first  safe  opportuni¬ 
ty  of  drawing  my  attention  to  some 
l>ooks  which  she  had  discovered  in 
my  apartment,  and  of  which  she  dis^ 
approved.  I  confessed  to  her  my 
whole  misery,  and  said,  frankly  and 
freely,  tliat  1  began  to  fear  my  past 
conduct  had  not  been  regulated  by 
sound  sense  or  true  religion.  I'm 
glad  to  hear  my  bairn  speaking  in 
that  way,"  repli^  my  truly  Christian 
parent ;  “  Tin  glad  to  hear  the  ra* 
tional  and  re{x'ntant  words  frae  thy 
lips,  bairn  !  Thou  hast  had  a  lang 
struggle,  and  a  sair  ane,  and  muclde 
has  die  'femptcr  striven  to  get  thee 
for  ever  within  his  clutches  ;  but  the 
IJod  of  thy  Father,  my  dear  boy,  has 
been  thy  God,  and  has  never  left  thee 
altogether  hojieless  or  helpless.  He 
has  mair  wark  for  thee  yet ;  and  He 
will  sift  thee,  it  may  be,  as  wheat, 
and  winnow  out  the  chaff  from  the 
corn  ;  but  thou  art  of  the  seeil  o'  the 
righteous,  of  those  who  stood  and 
who  blctl  for  Christ's  covenanted 
church ;  and  the  blessing  is  thine, 
ey^  that  blessing  which  maketh 
rich,  and  addeth  no  sorrow  thercun^ 
to.  1  looked  in  my  mother's  face, 
as  she  spoke  in  a  steady,  unbroken 
voice,  and  it  seemed  to  me  as  1  had 
been  looking  u|x>n  the  countenance 


of  Moses,  after  his  dcKCtin  tnmi 
Sinai,  so  much  was  it  instinct  witli 
the  light  and  the  glory  of  heaven.  I 
could  not  answer,  nor  make  any  ob- 
servations  upon  what  1  had  heard, 
but  1  laid  myself  back  upon  my  piU 
low,  and  wept  plentifully,  these 
tears  were  to  me  the  thaw  after  the 
continued  and  severe  frost— they 
came  in  softening,  and  loosening,  anil 
humanizing, and  christianizingitowcr. 
They  were  the  most  delicious  drops 
I  had  ever  shed  in  my  wliole  life¬ 
time  ;  and  clasping  my  hands,  ami 
raising  my  eyes  towards  heaven,  I 
said  at  last,  in  all  the  fervency  of  sin¬ 
cere  repentance,  “  Lonl,  have  mer¬ 
cy  upon  me,  a  sinner  !”  “  Knoiigb, 
enough,"  said  my  mother ;  “  the 
work  is  done  ;  He  has  heard,  He  has 
heard  my  prayer,  my  child,  and 
thine,  and  thou  art  henceforth  resto¬ 
red  to  life,  and  many  a  useful,  and,  as 
1  humbly  trust,  happy  day,  when  she 
who  now  rejoices  here,  shall  have 
had  her  allotment  and  residence  else¬ 
where.  May  the  God  of  all  grace 
and  perseverance  bless,  henceforth, 
and  preserve  thee  in  His  wonl,  and 
in  His  truth,  in  which,  and  in  which 
alone,  thou  canst  find  rest  to  thy 
soul !" 

It  was  the  beginning  of  spring  ere 
my  health  began  to  assume  a  deter¬ 
mined  aspect  of  convalescence,  and  1 
shall  ever  retain  a  roost  delightful 
recollection  of  the  pleasurable  feel¬ 
ings  and  reflections  in  which  I  then 
indulged.  A  class-fellow,  and  cousin 
of  my  own,  had  kindly  undertaken 
the  conducting  of  my  school  during 
my  illness,  and  I  was  at  liberty  to 
wander,  as  encreasing  strength  might 
permit,  along  green  and  priinrose-ccv 
vered  banks,  by  the  brink  of  pure  an 
murmuring  streams,  and  under  al 
the  glorious  serenading  of  blackbin , 
thrush,  lark,  and  linnet.  Having 
thrown  off  King  and  Scout,  wno 
took  no  notice  of  me  whatever  du- 
ring  my  fever,  and  having, 
witn  this  deposition,  laid  aside  w 
slavish  fear  respecting 
otate — having  built  my  faith  u]^ 
the  Rock  of  Ages,  and  encomps®^ 
the  erection  with  the  everg^‘“® 
hope>  aiid  mercy,  and  . 

know  not  that  there  was  * 
existciioe  than  I  in  all  the  wide  rang 
of  God's  creatures.  I  used  to  ^ 
tears  of  sensitive  joy,  ss  I 
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and  felt,  and  drank  in  happiness  at 
every  pore.  And,  in  the  midst  of  the 
softening  and  invigorating  breeze,  I 
thrust  out  my  bare  neck — pushed  for¬ 
ward,  into  as  much  surface  as  possi¬ 
ble,  my  spread  hands  and  fingers, 
aud  laughed,  and  leapt,  and  sung. 
“  Oh  (i^  !  I  thank  thee  that  thou 
hast  reserved  me  for  this  hour,  and 


these  enjoyments !”  was  my  daily 
ejaculation  towards  heaven. 

But  what,  you  will  be  apt  to  en¬ 
quire,  what  has  all  this  to  do  with 
my  tutorship?  You  shall  see,  if 
you  will  have  patience,  and  give  me 
leave  to  inform  you,  in  my  future 
communications.  In  the  meantime, 
Vive  valeque. 


Schiller's  correspondence. 
(  Continued.) 


Schiller  to  the  Baron  Von  Dalberg. 

Stulgardty  1782*. 

Since  my  return,  1  have  atoned 
somewhat  for  the  delicious  satisfac¬ 
tion  to  which  I  so  wholly  resigned 
myself  at  Manheim,  by  an  attack  of 
an  epidemic  distemper ;  and  I  lament 
exceedingly,  that  its  continuance  has 
prevented  me  from  sooner  expressing 
to  you  my  unfeigned  acknowledge¬ 
ments  for  the  exercise  of  your  late 
most  endearing  courtesies  and  friend¬ 
ly  attention.  Yet,  sliall  I  say,  that 
this  happiest  and  most  delightful 
excursion  of  my  life  even  now  fills 
I  me  with  sad  and  melancholy  regret  ? 


It  has  indeed,  I  must  own,  been  the 
means  of  pressing  irresistibly  upon 
me  a  contrast,  most  humiliating  and 
distressing,  between  my  own  country 
and  the  more  favoured  Manheim, 
and  has  so  fatally  disenchanted  every 
object  around  me  of  its  interest  and 
attraction,  that  I  may  with  truth 
say,  that  Stutgardt,  and  the  fairest 
scenes  of  Swabia,  have  become  to  me 
nearly  insupportable.  I  feel  myself, 
in  this  newly  and  intensely  awaken¬ 
ed  sense  of  the  privations  of  my  lot, 
truly  wretched  t.  The  promptings 
and  inspirations  of  an  indubitable 
voice  within  me,  speak  to  me  the 
possession  of  gifts  and  endowments 


•  This  letter  seems  to  have  been  written  some  time  in  June, 
t  With  a  view  to  the  more  clear  and  satisfactory  understanding  of  this,  and  several 
of  the  following  letters,  we  think  it  proper  to  subjoin  these  hints ; 

It  would  ap{)car  that  the  ardent  spirit  of  liberty  which  Schiller  breathes  throughout 
many  of  the  sentiments  of  the  “  Tyrannenlied,”  (his  first  poetical  production,)  and 
ato  incidentally  in  his  “  Robbers,”  had  proved  highly  offensive  and  unpalatable  to 
his  ^vereign,  the  Duke  of  Wirtemberg.  The  poet  found  an  industrious  and  unre¬ 
lenting  persecutor  in  Walter,  the  Inspector  of  the  Gardens  at  Ludwigsburg ;  and  he 
^‘eems,  from  a  passage  in  one  of  his  letters,  to  have  been  somewhat  apprehensive  of 
expenencing,  in  part,  the  hard  and  unjust  fate  of  the  upright  and  candid  Schubart, 
who,  for  the  noble  and  patriotic  spirit  of  his  writings,  was  condemned  to  an  imprison- 
niCTt  of  eight  years  in  the  fortress  of  Hohenasperg.  If  Schiller,  however,  escaped 
this  rigour  of  punishment,  he  was  subjected,  at  least,  to  an  exercise  of  capricious  and 
despotic  power  scarcely  less  galling  and  humiliating.  He  was  enjoined,  by  the  man¬ 
date  of  the  Duke,  to  forswear  his  dramatic  and  poetical  pursuits,  and,  in  his  ftiture 
I’^tings,  to  confine  himself  alone  to  the  topics  of  his  medical  profession.  It  appears, 
'"deed,  that  the  Duke  was  still  willing  that  Schiller  should  proceed  in  his  poetic 
t^feer,  provided  he  himself  was  allow'ed  the  previous  revision  and  correction  of  his 
l^roductions.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  that  Schiller,  happily  for  the  enlightened 
Salification  of  the  world,  and  the  peculiar  lustre  of  his  own  country,  disregarded  this 
and  arbitrary  injunction  of  the  Duke,  and  indignantly  spumed  the  thought 
*Qhjecting  the  free  and  unfettered  .productions  of  his  ardent  and  richly-creative 
of*h'  ^bcal  acumen,  or  the  curiously-subtle  and  tremulous  political  sagacity 

diaa  .  1®  under  the. pressure  of  those  feelings  of  melancholy  dejection  and 

caused  by  such  humiliating  and  vexatious  restraints,  that  he  here 
his  friend  Von  Dalberg.  He  resolves,  for  ever,  to  renounce  Stutgardt,  where 
himself  condemned  to  stifle  the  unambiguous  voice  of  his  poetic  inspiration, 
^  ftpfflies  to  his  friend  for  the  exertion  of  his  influence  in  procuring  him  permis- 
withdraw  himself  from  the  service  and  dominions  of  the  Duke.  Sdiillcr  thus 

Nn 
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wortliy,  perhaps,  the  more  genial  withering  chill  which  here  fatally 
and  fostering  influence  of  a  happier  checks  every  fair  and  felicitous  pro- 
and  more  favoured  condition ;  yet,  diiction  of  poetic  skill.  The  im- 
I  seem  only  to  behold,  spread  out  pulses  and  inspirations  of  so  noble 
before  me,  the  cheerless  and  melan-  an  art  within  me,  can  only  be  quick- 
choly  gloom  of  one  sterile  and  barren  ened  and  fanned  into  creative  enerj^y 
prospect  and  beauty,  beneath  the  bland.intlu- 

Shall  I  then,  my  most  excellent  ence  of  a  more  genial  scene,  and  the 
friend,  presume,  amidst  my  anxieties  cheering  aids  and  appliances  of  a 
and  disquietudes,  to  throw  myself,  more  happy  and  favoured  condition, 
with  confidence,  upon  the  kind  aids  Need  I  urge  more  than  this  to  V’on 
of  your  generous  protection  }  1  know,  Dalberg,  to  he  at  once  assured  of  the 
indeed,  well,  how  (]iiickly  the  noble  guidance  and  support  of  his  gencro- 
and  tender  impulses  of  your  heart  sity  and  affection  ?  I  may,  indetHl, 
respond  to  the  calls  of  compassion  with  truth,  say,  that  all  my  future 
and  benevolent  affection.  1  know  hopes  and  expectations  centre  alone 
the  constancy  and  energy  of  your  in  your  Excellency.  It  is  your  ge- 
inind  in  the  pursuit  of  what  is  nerous  friendship  and  countenaiKe 
worthy  and  commendable,  and  the  which  I  fondly  figure  to  inysdl 
w’armth  of  jiersevering  zeal  with  smoothing  and  facilitating  the  iin- 
which  you  seek  its  accomplishment,  peded  current  of  my  fortunes.  With 
The  warm  and  enthusiastic  praises  what  eager  and  impatient  joy,  then, 
of  my  new  friends  at  Manheim,  by  you  may  well  conceive,  shall  1  hail 
whom  you  are  held  in  so  deep  and  your  wished-for  promise  of  support ! 
honourable  resixjct,  would  have  at  I  send  you,  enclosed,  several  hints 
once  satisfied  me  of  these  noble  traits  and  views,  of  which,  should  you  ap- 
.in  your  character,  had  I,  indeed,  in  prove,  and  embody  them  in  your  own 
this  resjH*ct,  required  to  be  guided  manner,  in  the  form  of  a  letter  to 
by  the  promptings  and  assurances  of  the  Duke,  I  should  entertain  strong 
others.  Ilut,  in  the  personal  inter-  hopes  of  the  success  of  the  applica- 
course  which  it  was  so  lately  my  tion. 

happiness  to  enjoy  with  your  Excel-  And  now  allow  me,  in  conclusion, 
lency, — in  the  decisive  and  intelli-  to  press  upon  your  Excellency,  with 
gent  traits  of  your  countenance,  and  the  most  earnest  and  importunate, 
the  noble  and  winning  courtesy  and  yet  respectful  solicitation,  this  re¬ 
frankness  of  your  demeanour,  I  may  quest  of  favour  and  support,  so  ileep- 
say,  with  truth,  1  at  once  recognised  ly  and  fondly  cherished  in  iny  hopes 
the  indications  of  numerous  other  and  wishes.  Could  your  Excellency, 
most  amiable  and  endearing  attri-  indeed,  perceive  the  painful  and  agi- 
hutes  of  character.  It  is  this  deep  tated  workings  of  my  mind,-^hy 
impression  1  entertain  of  the  noble  what  a  tumult  of  conflicting  feelings 
and  estimable  virtues  of  your  Excel-  I  am  tossed, — could  I  depict  to  you, 
lency  which  irresistibly  prompts  me  in  colours  adequately  vivid  and  nn- 
(  I  fear  with  a  blameable  presump-  pressive,  how  my  indignant  spirit 
tion)  to  yield  myself  wholly  up  to  impatiently  rebels  against  the  para- 
your  guiding  and  directing  sway,  lyzing  restraints  and  dispiriting  pn- 
and  to  look  to  you  as  the  beneficent  vations  of  my  condition,  I 
and  provident  framer  of  my  future  sured  you  would,  with  eagerness,  and 
fortunes.  Amidst  the  obscurity  and  prompt  and  affectionate  decision,  at 
restraints  of  my  present  state,  I  may  once  stretch  towards  me  the  hand  o 
be  said  to  be  wholly  lost.  I  can  your  effectual  relief  and  protection, 
never  fondly  hope  to  flourish  (if  1  And  1  may  add,  as  an  incentive  to 
may  so  say)  and  bring  forth  wor-  your  zeal,  that  it  seems  to 
thy  fruit,  amidst  the  blighting  and  tremely  probable,  that  the  wiahed- 

writw,  in  the  “  German  Museum In  1784 :  The  ‘  compelled  me  to 

my^  from  relaUves  and  countr}'.  While  I  was  yet  in  the  first  deUcious  and 
*®**”^”8  of  the  public  commendation,  I  u'as  forbid,  even  in  the  place  ol 

myjwh,  to  write,  under  the  pain  of  imprisonment  The  resolution  which  1  th^ 
^  and  acted  upon  is  known.  As  to  its  results,  my  modesty  forbids  ^  ° 
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lor  object  may  be  attained,  through  be  fortunately  realized  within  a  few 
the  influence  of  one  or  two  epistles  months,  1  shall  then,  in  the  coiu^e 
from  you  to  the  I^uke.  I  desire,  which  1  shall  feel  myself  compelled 
liowever,  wholly,  in  this,  to  confide  to  adopt,  be  obliged  wholly  to  relin- 
niyselftothedictatesof  your  friend-  quish  any  future  prospect  of  this 
ship  and  protecting  affection  ,*  and  1  kind.  The  step  which  my  necessity 
may,  with  truth,  say,  1  wish  for  shall  then  force  upon  me  must  for 
nothing  with  more  zealous  and  im-  ever  render  my  future  residence  at 
patienrardour,  than  for  an  opportu-  Manheiin  imiwssible. 
nitv,  by  my  personal  ettbrts  and  ser-  My  dramatic  work  of  The  Co/i- 
viocs,  to  demonstrate  to  your  Excel-  spiracy  of  Fiesed*  will,  I  trust,  be 
It'iicy  the  depth  and  sincerity  of  my  completed  by  the  middle  of  August, 


'n-aUdul  regard,  &c.  &c. 


Schiller  to  the  Baron  Von  Dalberg, 

Siufgardf,  I  St h  July  1782. 

The  long  silence  in  our  corres¬ 
pondence,  on  my  part,  during  which 
your  truly  affectionate  and  flattering 
epistle  has  remained  unacknowled¬ 
ged,  and  your  two  books,  which  I 
ought  long  since  to  have  returned, 
still  in  my  possession,  must,  1  fear, 
have  already  subjected  me,  in  the 


when  I  shall  have  the  satisfaction  of 
submitting  it  to  the  enlightened 
judgment  and  critical  discrimination 
of  your  Excellency.  The  incidents, 
from  Spanish  history,  connected  with 
the  fortunes  and  fate  of  Don  Carlos, 
which  you  suggest  to  me  as  a  fitting 
subject  for  the  exercise  of  my  dra¬ 
matic  exertions,  presents,  assuredly, 
materials  capable  of  great  and  feli¬ 
citous  treatment,  and  will,  it  is  pro¬ 
bable,  form  the  noble  groundwork 
of  my  next  poetic  labours.  The 
“  Kindsinordcrin*  of  Wagner  is 


mind  of  your  Excellency,  to  the  im-  marked  by  some  interesting  traits  of 
putation  of  a  blameable  and  incon-  character,  and  touching  situations  of 
siderate  negligence.  The  delay,  how-  dramatic  power  ;  yet  it  can  seldom 
ever,  in  fulfilling  these  urgent  and  be  said  to  rise  above  mediocrity.  It 
pleasant  calls  on  my  attention,  has  exercises  no  abiding,  or  finely-regu- 
proceeded,  I  regret  to  say,  from  a  lated  power,  over  the  feelings  and 


most  vexatious  and  irritating  occur-  the  affections,  and  aims  with  too 
rtnee.  Your  Excellency  will,  no  restless  and  untiring  a  pertinacity  at 
doubt,  feel  some  astonishment  when  the  pathetic.  His  “  Macbeth,  I 
1  inform  you,  that  the  consequence  may  add,  seems  to  me  wholly  devoid 
uf  niy  late  excursion  to  Manheim  of  merit.  I  now  return  these  publi- 
lias  been  confinement  under  arrest  cations  to  your  Excellency,  with  my 
for  fourteen  days.  The  whole  cir-  most  sincere  acknowledgments.  1 
cumstances  of  my  supposed  offend-  conclude,  in  expressing  my  deep  and 
ing  were  reported  wuth  studied  and  lively  feelings  of  gratitude  for  the 
artful  minuteness  to  the  Duke,  and  generous  interest  your  Excellency 


led  to  a  personal  interview  with  his 
Highness. 

Should  your  Excellency  perceive 
any  jwssibility  of  effecting  the  ac¬ 
complishment  of  the  views  1  have  so 
long  ardently  cherished,  of  fixing  my 
rwidence  in  your  city,  permit  me  to 
Dcseech  you,  with  the  most  earnest 
and  zealous  importunity,  to  hasten 
fulfilment.  As  to  the  reason, 
owever,  which  leads  me,  with  a 
more  eager  solicitude,  to  urge  this 


has  hitherto  taken  in  my  humble 
fortunes,  and  1  remain,  &c.  &c. 

Schiller  to  Von  Dalberg, 


jwiuence  in  your  city,  permit  me  to  Your  Excellency  will  no  doubt, 
ocseech  you,  with  the  most  earnest  through  my  friends  at  Manheim,  have 
JJd  zealous  importunity,  to  hasten  been  already  informed  of  the  peculiar 
cir  fulfilment.  As  to  the  reason,  circumstances  of  my  situation  pre- 
owever,  which  leads  me,  with  a  vious  to  the  period  of  your  return, 
ore  eager  solicitude,  to  urge  this  which  I  sincerely  regret  the  urgency 
it  ^  cannot  venture  to  unfold  of  circumstances  put  it  wholly  out  of 
1 1 1  ^^xcellency  in  the  shape  of  my  power  to  await.  When  I  now 
MV  K  ^  however,  say  to  you,  that  I  have  abandoned 

that,  should  my  my  professional  situation,  and  that  I 
^  t  wishes,  in  this  respect,  not  am  already  so  far  on  my  flight  from 


letter  w'ould  seem  to  have  been  written  some  time  in  October  1782, 
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StutgartU  t,  you  have  at  once  before  and  communication  with  your  Kx- 
you  the  true  picture  of  my  present  cellency  have  enabled  you  suitably 
condition.  To  this  it  grieves  me  to  toappretiate  the  true  qualities  of  itiy 
add,  that  1  am  wholly  destitute  of  the  character— if  you  have,  happily,  just- 
means  by  which  I  can  hoi>e  to  miti-  ly  imputed  to  me  those  impressions 
gate  or  bid  defiance  to  the  hardships  and  incentives  of  honour  which  1  fed 
attendant  on  the  peculiarity  of  my  to  be  inseparable  from  my  nature,* 
situation.  Appreiiensions  for  my  permit  me,  then,  I  beseech  you,  with 
own  safety  and  security  compelletl  a  manly  and  ingenuous  freedom,  which 
me  to  hurry  myself  from  Stutgardt  must  find  its  excuse  in  the  urgencies 
w  ith  the  utmost  expedition  ;  and  in  of  my  unhappy  condition,  to  look  up 
this  way  led  me  unavoidably  to  ne-  to  you,  with  well-founded  assurance, 
gleet  the  adjustment  of  many  econo-  for  aid  and  support.  The  pecuniary 
mical  and  necessary  arrangements  to  advantage  to  which  1  looked  forward 
which  I  would  otherwise  have  at-  from  my  drama  of  “  Fiesco,”  would, 
tendwl,  and  to  leave  behind  me  se-  indeed,  at  the  present  juncture,  have 
veral  debts  undischarged.  I  may  in-  been  to  me  most  welcome  and  sea- 
genuously  own,  that  1  rested  my  chief  sonable.  The  irritating  and  afflict- 
liope  and  reliance  upon  my  reception  ing  feelings,  however,  which  of  late 
at  Manheim  ;  and  1  trusted  that  have  so  unceasingly  agitated  and 
there,  aided  and  encouraged  by  the  possessed  me,  have,  I  may  say,  so 
generous  friendship  of  your  Excel-  cruelly  clouded  or  banished  from  my 
lency,  1  should,  by  means  of  my  mind  all  those  delicious  visions  which 
play  J,  be  enabled,  not  merely  to  sa-  Poetry  seizes  and  embodies  as  her 
tisfy  any  calls  of  debt  upon  me,  but  own,  that  I  fear  I  can  scarcely  yet 
even  to  establish  myself  in  more  easy  securely  promise  its  completion  be- 
and  comfortable  circumstances.  These  fore  the  expiration  of  three  weeks, 
expectations,  however,  have  been  If,  however,  my  drama  shall  not 
wholly  frustrated,  by  the  unavoidable  only,  by  that  time,  be  completed,  but 
abruptness  and  precipitation  of  my  also,  as  I  think  I  may,  with  some 
departure  from  your  city.  I  left  it  fond  and  assured  confidence,  affirm, 
in  the  most  destitute  circumstances,  be  in  many  respects  peculiarly  and 
and  oppressed  by  the  deepest  de-  strikingly  adapted  for  representation, 
spondence.  I  might  indeed  feel  over-  pardon  me,  if  I  entreat  your  Excel- 
whelmed  by  the  pain  of  so  humilia-  lency,  with  the  most  zealous,  yet  re¬ 
ting  and  distressing  an  avowal,  were  spectful  importunity,  generously,  in 
I  not  upheld  and  consoled  by  the  tne  meanwhile,  to  advance  me  what- 
strong  inward  assurance,  that  such  ever  sum  you  may  think  yourself 
distressing  inflictions  of  my  adverse  with  safety  warranted  in,  upon  the 
fortune  cannot  lower  me  in  the  en-  strength  of  the  future  performan^ 
lightened  estimation  of  your  upright  of  the  piece.  For,to  confide  myself  in- 
and  candid  mind.  1  must  own  my-  genuously  to  your  friendship,  I  must 
self  already  sufficiently  sunk  in  sor-  own  my  present  necessities  to  be 
row  and  dejection,  by  the  sad  reflec-  greater  and  more  pressingly  urgent 
tioii  from  which  I  seek  in  vain  to  than  I  have  ever  experience  in  any 
escape ;  tliat  I  now  stand  the  melan*  previous  period  of  my  life.  At  Stut* 
choly  exemplification  of  the  disgrace-  gardt,  a  demand  was  unexpectedly 
ful  and  humiliating  truth,  that  the  made  upon  me  for  two  hundred  flo- 
road  to  honourable  celebrity  and  dis-  rins ;  and  I  confess,  that  my  eager  d^ 
tinction  is  closed  agjunst  every  free-  sire  to  discharge  this  debt  b^ts  *n 
born  native  of  Swabia.  me  more  solicitude  and  disquiet  than 

If,  then,  my  previous  intercourse  even  the  thoughts  how,  amidst  so 

The  impatience  of  Schiller  to  escape  from  the  irksome  and  inquisitorial  restraints 
of  his  situation,  made  him  unwilling  any  longer  to  await  the  more  slow  and  doubtf 
event  of  the  exertions  of  Von  Dalberg  to  obtain  for  him  a  formal  permission  to  leave 
the  service  of  the  Duke.  The  boldness  and  decision  of  the  step  which  he  had  no* 
taken,  while  it  must  have  excited  iTKve  highly  the  displeasure  of  the  Duke,  may 
•wx  explain  the  caution  of  not  mentioning  the  place  from  which  this  letter  is  written. 

^  His  “  Conspiracy  of  Fiesco,**  upon  which  he  had  already  been  occuj^  ^  ** 
vcral  months. 
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many  discouragements,  and  the  pres-  aspect  to  the  discouraging  gloom  of 
sure  of  such  severe  privations,  1  shall  iny  present  prospects ;  and  I  feel 
direct  my  future  course  and  fortune  aware  that  I  should  only  cominuni- 
ill  the  world.  1  feel,  indeed,  assured  eate  to  your  Excellency  unnecessary 
1  shall  be  unable  to  taste  of  serenity  pain,  and  recal  myself  too  rudely 
or  satisfaction,  until  I  shall  have  from  the  indulgence  of  such  exhila- 
frtHHl  myself  from  the  uneasiness  of  rating  (I  would  trust  not  deceitful) 
this  claim.  visions,  were  I  to  unfold  to  you  in 

I  beg  still  farther  to  press  upon  their  truest  saddening  eolours,  the 
your  Excellency,  that  the  small  pro-  mortifying  and  degrading  hardships 
vision  which  the  urgency  of  circum-  of  my  present  situation.  Speetly  aid 
stances  allowed  me  to  make  for  my  and  support  I  now  long  for  with  the 
journey,  cannot,  1  fear,  hold  out  long-  utmost  ardour  and  impatience.  1 
er  than  eight  days  ;  and  yet,  in  my  have  prevailed  upon  Meyer  to  wait 
present  anxious  and  harass^  frame  of  upon  your  Excellency,  and  to  learn 
mind,  1  feel  myself  wholly  unable  to  what,  under  all  circumstances,  is 
resume  my  literary  and  poetical  la-  the  course  you  think  it  most  wise  to 
hours ;  neither,  indeed,  were  I  even  pursue  towards  me ;  and  at  the  same 
to  compel  myself  to  such  an  effort,  time,  to  relieve  you  from  the  trouble 
coidd  I  hope  for  pecuniary  relief  of  corresponding  with  me  on  the 
from  productions  which  would  bear  matter.  With  the  truest  respect,  &c. 
ujKMi  them  too  visibly  the  marks  of  _ 


an  intellect  estrang^,  and  which,  ,, 

amidst  tile  aptation  of  foreign  feell  '  "" 

in|:;s  and  solicitudes,  could  onlyfeeb-  Offgersheim,  I6ih  N<n\  1782. 

ly,  and  at  intervals,  give  out  some  I  am  at  present  agitated  by  the 
gleams  and  indications  of  its  power,  most  lively  and  anxious  impatience, 

I  seek  in  vain,  amidst  the  pressure  of  to  know  how  your  Excellency  has  re- 
iny  anxiety  and  disquiet,  to  grasp  at  lished  my  drama  of  **  Fiesco,*’  and 
some  plan  or  means  of  immediate  re-  whetlier  the  conjectures  and  antici- 
lief.  If  your  Excellency,  in  addition  pations  into  which,  in  regard  to  it, 
to  what  I  have  already  presumed  to  my  mind  has  delighted  at  times  to 
solicit,  were,  in  your  kind  generosi-  stray,  have  proved  fallacious,  or  re- 
ty,  at  present  to  advance  me  100  flo-  ceived  a  delightful  and  encouraging 
rins,  it  would  prove  to  me,  in  my  confirmation  from  the  decision  of  your 
present  situation,  a  great  and  signal  refined  and  critical  discernment.  The 
btnefit.  In  this  event,  you  might  ei-  lapse,  however,  of  no  less  than  eight 
iher  ensure  me  the  profits  of  the  first  days,  without  the  slightest  hint  or 
perfonnance  of  my  “  Fiesco,*'  with  intimation  from  your  Excellency, 
drtluction  of  your  present  loan,  or  at  have,  amidst  the  inquietude  and  de- 
once  advance  to  me  such  a  sura  as  spondency  of  my  fears,  led  me  (1 
you  may  justly  estimate  to  be  the  should  still  fondly  hope  too  hastily) 
lull  value  of  the  piece.  to  imagine  that  the  perusal  of  my  dra¬ 

in  either  case,  it  would  be  to  me  a  matic  work  has  perhaps  proved  to  you 
matter  of  no  difficulty  (should  the  nearly  as  toilsome  and  laborious  an 
sum  1  receive  exceed  what  may  be  exercise  of  intellect,  as  its  original 
uynv^  from  the  performance  of  the  composition  and  conception  to  ray- 
piecc)  to  dischaige  the  overplus  from  self.  It  was  my  aim,  in  this  drama, 
^ue  profits  of  my  next  dramatic  com-  to  exhibit  a  great  and  impressive  pic- 
pwition.  I  submit  this  proposal  to  ture,  of  the  progress,  and  fatal  and 
e  candour  and  judgment  of  your  disastrous  end,  of  an  evil  and  un- 
™lency,  uiged  by  the  distressing  quenchable  ambition.  If  I  shall  hap- 
“^^^ities  of  my  present  condition  ;  pily  have  succeeded  in  this  endea- 
1  do  it  with  the  more  assured  vour,  1  may  perhaps  be  permitted  to 


piece)  to  discharge  the  overplus  from 
^ue  profits  of  my  next  dramatic  cora- 
jjosition.  I  submit  this  proposal  to 


hope  of 


may  perhaps  be  permitted  to 


®ccofii  ]*  i»  -  ****  «,»«■»»»»<•  passion  .  — 

»nti  ■  pleasing  'public  representation  may  be  antici- 

of  which  lends  somewhat  pated  witn  some  confident  and  assured 

•  bnghtcr  and  more  renovating  tiopes  of  success.  So  soon,  however, 


piece, 
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as  1  shall  have  it  in  ray  jwwer  to  en-  person  happy,  1  may  assuredly,  with 
gH^e  in  its  revision  and  improvement,  truth,  boast  ot  being  so. 

1  shall  then  retluce  it  to  a  more  sim-  Your  Excellency,  I  perceive,  noi- 
ple  and  compressed  form,  by  the  withstanding  my  late  failure,  still 
omission  of  several  scenes  wholly  epi-  honours  me  by  reposing  confidence 
sodical,  and  by  yielding  myself  up,  in  in  my  powers  of  dramatic  writing, 
various  other  ))assages,  with  a  more  It  is  assuredly  my  highest  aim  and 
uncontrolled  ardour,  to  the  course  of  ambition  to  realize  the  flattering  cx- 
my  jjoctic  dictates  and  inspirations,  pectations  of  your  Excellency.  To 
where,  especially,  this  may  be  safely  guard,  however,  in  some  measure, 
done  without  injury  to  the  general  against  a  similar  want  of  success,  1 
dramatic  effect.  Should  your  Ex-  take  the  liberty  to  premise  a  few 
cellency  be  unable  to  sj^ak  yet,  de-  things  of  the  drama  upon  which  1 
finitively,  your  impression  as  to  the  am  now  occupied  *.  This  piece,  be- 
probable  success  of  ray  piece  on  the  sides  the  varied  multiplicity  of  its 
stage,  let  me  at  least,  1  entreat  you,  dramatic  personages,  the  skilful  and 
derive,  in  the  meanwhile,  from  you  intricate  entanglement  of  plot,  and 
on  this  subject,  the  enlightened  hints  the  perhaps  too  bold  and  unrestrain- 
and  suggestions  of  one  whom  1  so  ed  license  of  satire  with  which  it 
highly  honour  and  reverence  as  a  holds  up  to  reprobation  and  ahhor- 
critic,  highly  discriminative  and  dis-  rence  the  unprincipled  knave  of  high 
cerning  in  the  true  qualities  and  re-  condition,  may  be  said  still  farther 
quisites  of  dramatic  comjwsition.  to  be  marked  by  this  defect,  that 
IShould  your  Excellency  think  fit  what  is  comic  is  often  too  closely 
to  write  to  me  in  return,  1  may  here  and  intimately  associated  with  the 
mention,  that  1  reside  in  the  close  vi-  deeply  tragic  ;  that  scenes  or  passa- 
cinity  of  the  Cattle- V'ard,  under  the  ges  of  a  light  and  humorous  strain 
assumed  name  of  Schmidt,  &c.  &c.  are  found  interweaved  with  those  of 

terrific  and  appalling  passion ;  and 
-  that,  although  the  catastrophe  may 

Schiller  to  Von  DaWcrir.  perhaps  be  pronounced  impressively 

tragic,  yet  several  characters  and  situ- 
S.  Meinun^en,  lid  April  1783.  ations,  of  a  gay  and  vivacious  descrip- 
Your  Excellency  will,  I  trust,  for-  tion,  occupy,  at  times,  a  too  mark- 
give  my  long  delay  in  returning  an  ed  and  injurious  prominence  over  the 
answer  to  your  very  kind  and  oblig-  more  important  and  serious  incidents 
ing  letter.  I  was  then  at  Leipsic,  en-  and  business  of  the  drama.  If  your 
tleavouring  to  effect  some  arrange-  Excellency,  however,  be  of  opinion 
ment  and  agreement  with  M'eigand,  that  these  peculiarities,  or  imperfec- 
the  issue  of  which  1  was  comi>elletl  tions,  (of  which  1  have  deemed  it 
to  wait,  before  1  could  finally  write  wise  to  make  you  previously  aware,) 
you  any  thing  detinitive  or  certain,  present  little  which  can  materially 
W  e  have  not,  however,  been  able  to  injure  or  detract  from  the  dramatic 
come  to  any  agreement  as  to  the  price  effect  of  the  piece  in  representation, 
of  mv  dramatic  piece,  and  therefore  I  think  1  may  venture  with  conti- 
it  still  remains  at  my  own  disposal.  dence  to  predict,  that  in  all  other 
1  esteem  myself  peculiarly  happy  respects  it  will  be  found  worthy  of 
that  your  Excellency  cherishes  to-  your  enlightened  and  discriminating 
w’ards  me,  even  while  at  a  distance,  approbation.  1  may,  however,  take 
sentiments  so  flattering  and  encou-  the  liberty  still  farther  to  observe, 
raging.  Perhaps  you  feel  curious  to  .that  should  you  here  desiderate,  too 
know  how  1  relisli  my  manner  of  life  curiously  and  solicitously,  evciy 
here?  If,  then,  a  total  freedom  from  slight  and  fanciful  requisite  of  sc^uic 

anxiety  and  care,  the  full  and  un-  effect,  then,  whatever,  in  the  composi- 
restrained  indulgence  of  my  darling  tion,  tends  not,  with  marked  precision, 

poetic  passion,  and  the  loved  inter-  to  this  too-excluaive  aim,  kowe'^ 
course  and  society  of  several  friends  exquisite  and  appropriate  in 
of  taste  and  refinement,  can  render  a  will  at  once  lose  its  value,  and 


Schiller  here  alludes  to  his  Cabal  and  Love.” 
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better  have  been,  from  the  first,  whol-  and  guiding  incentives  to  more  ar- 
1  withheld.  This  point,  however,  duous  poetic  labours,  was  strong  and 
1  leave  to  the  discerning  and  refined  ardent,  you  may  figure  to  yourself 
application  of  your  Excellency  ;  for,  mv  regret  and  disapiwintraent  when 
.  I'ncTpniioiislv.  1  feel  that  anv  1  heard  of  vour  departure.  I  eafferlv 


application  of  your  Excellency  ;  for, 
to  speak  ingenuously,  1  feel  that  any 
observations  of  mine  would  be  too 
visibly  tinged  and  imbued  with  the 
strong  colours  of  my  own  peculiar 
biasses  and  predilections.  At  present, 
1  am  occupied  with  my  drama  of 
“  Don  Carlos  a  subject  richly  fer- 


1  heard  of  your  departure.  I  eagerly 
hope  soon  to  be  richly  compensated 
for  your  present  absence.  With  re¬ 
gard  to  the  compositions  upon  which 
1  am  now  occupied  for  the  stage,  I 
feel  anxious  implicitly  to  follow  the 
advice  and  suggestion  of  your  Ex¬ 


tile  in  dramatic  interest,  and  for  the  cellency,  as  to  which  of  my  two 


rirst  hint  of  which  I  am  indebted  to 
your  Excellency.  I  propose,  how- 


dramas,  Fie  SCO,**  or  Louise  MiU 

lerin  \,**  you  would  desire  me  first  to 
ever,  immediately  to  enter  upon  the  finish.  To  complete  both  would  oc- 
com|H)sition  of  a  new  tragedy,  cupy  me  four  weeks  ;  and  as  perhaps 
“  Prince  Conrad,**  and  thus  diversi-  ought,  with  more  propriety, 

fy  my  poetical  labours.  to  be  reserved  for  the  time  of  the 

1  await  with  curiosity  and  impa-  Carnival,  and  my  Louise  Millerin* 
tience  your  determination  ;  and  have  being,  besides,  of  a  more  simple  and 
the  honour,  with  the  most  perfect  incomplex  dramatic  form,  1  presume 


respect,  &c.  &c. 

Schiller  to  Von  Dal  berg. 

Manheim,  29th  Sept.  1783*. 
Your  kind  and  gracious  letter  was 


to  suppose  your  choice  may,  most 
probably,  fall  upon  the  latter. 

Your  observations  upon  my  drama 
of  “  Fiesco**  seem  to  me,  upon  the 
whole,  just,  especially  those  in  which 
you  point  out  several  blemishes  and 


to  me,  assuredly,  doubly  welcome,  defects  in  my  female  dramatic  cha- 


from  the  situation  in  which  it  found  racters.  I  must,  indeed,  candidly  con- 
ine.  1  was  then  amidst  the  seduc-  fess,  that  the  two  first  scenes  of  the 
tive  and  delicious  enjoyments  of  the  second  act  were  written  somewhat 
country;  and,  lost  in  their  entran-  in  opposition  to  my  private  judgment 
cing  influence,  seemed  to  have  bid  for  and  inclination,  which,  I  fear,  must 
ever  an  adieu  to  literary  toils  and  indeed  be  already  too  obvious  to  the 
anxieties,  when  your  letter  reached  discriminating  reader.  It  fortunate- 
nie,  and  forcibly  aroused  me  from  ly,  however,  happens,  that  these  two 
the  pleasing  and  delusive  lethargy  scenes,  in  my  adapted  and  improved 
into  which  I  had  fallen.  My  late  form  of  the  piece,  may  be  wholly 
illness,  however,  from  the  effects  of  omitted,  without  the  slightest  disad- 
which  1  recover  slowly,  and  which  vantage  to.  the  general  effect.  The 
still  painfully  affects  my  head,  to-  speech  to  which  you  allude,  so  osten- 
gether  with  my  uncertainty  and  irre-  tatiously  bright  and  dazzling  in  its 
solution  in  the  choice  of  a  subject  poetic  colours,  may  justly  be  said  to 
for  my  next  poetical  exertion,  and,  verge  upon  the  ridiculous,  and  would, 
above  all,  I  may  especially  add,  the  besides,  by  its  length,  have  only  op- 
regretted  absence  of  your  Excellency,  presseil  and  fatigued  the  hearers  in 
^bich,  in  my  sight,  seems  to  disrobe  the  representation.  Upon  the  fifth 
Manheim  of  so  much  of  its  delicious  act,  I  meditate  a  very  vital  and  iin- 
intcrest  and  attraction,  have  been  portant  change ;  and  I  may  say  in 
among  the  causes  which,  till  now,  general,  that  I  entertain  hopes  of  so 
have  withheld  me  from  the  prosecu-  happily  accomplishing  my  work  of 
hon  of  all  literary  pursuits  and  avo-  dramatic  alteration,  that  your  Ex- 
cations.  But  if  my  desire  of  again  cellency,  and  the  enlightened  inha- 
^ing  your  Excellency,  and  of  deriv-  bitants  of  Manheim,  shall  find  cause 
‘"o  horn  your  presence  animating  for  just  commendation  and  approval. 

*  It  was  at  this  time  that  Schiller  took  up  his  residence  at  Manheim,  and,  by  the 

“ence  of  his  friend  Von  balberflr,  was  promoted  to  the  situation  of  Dramatic  Com- 

the  theatre  of  that  dty. 

name  of  the  principal  female  character  in  “  Cabal  and  Love.” 


- aao  V  w  a/wia 

among  the  causes  which,  till  now, 
ave  withheld  me  from  the  prosecu- 
mn  of  all  literary  pursuits  and  avo- 
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The  judf^iont  I  have  formed  of  judgment ;  and,  especially,  in  the 
‘‘  Schlenzheim*'  is  drawn  from  wit-  instance  to  which  1  now  allude, 
iiessiiig  merely  once  its  representa-  where  there  assuredly  appears  such 
lion  ;  yet  I  may  ingenuously  own  to  strong  indi^tions  of  genius  and  re- 
you,  that  the  sentiments  and  impres-  fined  capacity.  ^ 
sions  which  its  performance  has  a-  The  elucidation  and  exposition  of 


sions  which  its  performance  has  a- 
wakened  in  me,  do  not,  assuredly. 


The  elucidation  and  exposition  of 
topics  and  questions,  in  relation  to 


highly  redound  to  the  merit  of  the  the  drama,  will,  1  feel  assured,  form 


drama. 

WTiatever  it  may  possess  of  ener¬ 
getic  passion,  or  truth  of  dramatic 
delineation,  or  scenic  propriety. 


a  most  pleasing  and  instructive  ex¬ 
ercise,  for  my  noursof  leisure  and 
relaxation.  It  will  be  impossible  for 
me  to  weigh  the  separate  and  op{)os- 


these,  it  forcibly  struck  me,  1  had  al-  ing  merits  of  such  questions,  and  the 
ready  long  previously  witnessed  in  strong  and  forcible  lights,  which  the 
the  otherwise  wretched  piece,  **  Count  critical  examination  of  the  multipli- 
Walltron"  and  Merciers  Desert-  city  of  views  which  they  embrace, 
er,**  The  two  first  acts,  if  they  do  must,  at  times,  cast  so  powerfully  and 
not  rise  into  high  excellence,  do  not  luminously  forth,  without,  as  a  dra- 
at  least  peculiarly  offend ;  but  the  made  writer,  deriving  the  highest 
unravelling  and  disentanglement  of  and  most  signal  benefit.  With  regard 
the  plot  of  the  piece  is  conducted  to  the  condidons  and  terms  of  the 
throughout  with  the  most  startling  contract  into  which  1  am  desirous 
and  rebutdng  defect  of  skill  and  judg-  to  enter,  1  feel  that  these  can  only 
ment.  Such  dramas,  however,  may  be  suitably  adjusted  in  a  personal 
for  a  time,  perhaps,  retain  possession  interview  and  communing  witli  your 
of  the  stage,  as  the  import  and  bear-  Excellency,  &c.  &c.  &c. 
ing  of  the  fable  is  at  once  more  ob¬ 
viously  and  palpably  intelligible  to  . — 

the  undisceming,  than  the  more  art¬ 
fully  and  finely-concerted  plots  of  a  dfo  tje  jlCjJtfngalt. 

nobler  and  more  elevated  dramatic 

interest.  ^  Sing  on,  sweet  hermit  of  the  wood, 

1  find  that,  in  my  present  listless  The  song  that  soothes  thy  solitude, 
and  debiliUteil  sUte,  I  must  defer  And  breathes  a  love-forsaken  tale 
iny  cridcal  remarks  upon'^TiAriw^n.”  Adowm  the  soft  and  silent  vale, 

I  shall  soon,  however,  I  trust,  be  en-  breaking  heart  would  die 

abled  to  send  them  to  you  in  a  more  mournful  melody. 

perfect  and  ample  form,  than  I  could  ^  ^  ^  ,  u 

now,  from  the  state  of  my  health,  few,  falsehearted  male 

venture  to  promise.  It  has  always  Thy  little  heart  left  desolate, 
aeemed  to  me  to  savour  somewhat  of  T‘’7*fP  **78^' 

a  bold  and  inconsiderate  presumn-  f"**  7* '  w".  T.  JXh 

u  T  a  11  In  cold  neglect  to  sit  and  sigh 

Uon,  (which.  If  at  aU  venial,  can  o’er  all  t^  ruin’d  hopes  of  joy  ? 
only  find  its  excuse  m  the  modesty 

and  heaitaUon  with  which  it  is  en-  could  I  give  voice  unto  my  woe. 
ter^l  upon,)  for  the  more  youthful  And  make  my  thoughts  in  music  flow,— • 
and  inexperienced  culdvator  of  liter-  Could  I,  like  thee,  awake  the  strain 
ature,  to  examine  and  criticise  the  That  hallows  heart-consuming  pain, 
labours  of  diose  of  more  mature  I  too  thy  solitude  would  share, 
years,  and  riper  and  more  infallible  And  sing  my  secret  aorrowa  thaw* 


And  pine  in  loneliness  away ; 

In  cold  neglect  to  sit  and  sigh 
O’er  all  thy  ruin’d  hopes  of  joy  ? 


t:’"' 


i  vltv'  ■ 
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\rELL,  the  next  house  they  came 
to  there  was  no  steward,  but  an  old 
j)riest,  the  father  of  that  Peter  whom 
we  spoke  of  formerly ;  and  he  was 
steward,  and  chaplain,  and  all,  to  the 
gtiitlenian  that  lived  there,  for  he 
inauagtd  his  matters,  and  preached  to 
him  also — to  save  expence,  no  doubt. 
You  must  know,  this  gentleman  had 
once  been  the  richest  in  the  whole 
country,  and  had  had  all  the  best  es¬ 
tates  in  it  in  his  own  hands — though 
it  was  said  some  of  them  had  not 
])t‘en  very  fairly  come  by  ;  but  now 
he  was  somewhat  low  in  his  circum¬ 
stances,  (having  been  a  little  wild  in 
his  younger  days,  as  we  may  sup- 
|)ose.)  So  Ferrara  began  to  speak  to 
the  old  priest : — Save  you.  Sir,* 
quoth  he,  “  1  have  just  been  con¬ 
sidering,  an’t  please  you,  that  you 
arc  getting  rather  advanced  in  years, 
and  it’s  hard  you  should  be  obliged 
to  labour  in  your  old  age ;  and  so,  I 
being  as  yet  young  and  fresh — nay, 
Sir,  no  apologies — no  trouble  at 
all,  Sir — far  be  it  from  me  to 
grudge  assisting  a  friend ;  so  you 
may  e’en  go  and  spend  the  rest  of 
your  days  in  peace.  I  shall  do 
every  thing  this  gentleman  wants, 
whom  I  have  a  great  respect  for.  I 
should  have  belonged  to  the  church 
myself.  Sir ;  and,  as  it  is,  indeed  I 
know  more  religions  than  one,  which 
IS  convenient,  you  know,  as  one  some¬ 
times  meets  with  people  of  different 
notions;  and  let  me  tell  you  as  a 
hipul,  some  of  your  ways  are  getting 
a  little  old  fashioned,  and  you  yourself 
4  little  in  vour  dotage— as  we  all 
may  be, — which  ought  to  make  us 
nuinble— as you  yourself  know.  Well, 
as  I  say,  times  are  changed 
^ow;  and  you  won't  prevent  some 
pCTt  young  puppies  from  laughing 
yotu  wavs,  and  making  game  of 
you  behind  .your  back and  if  I 
out  h^  them  here,  I  should  dust 
eir  jK^ets  for  them.  Pray,  Sir, 
♦K.i***®  down  stahra — mind 

M  eye*  begin  to 


you  well.  Sir,** — and  so  saying,  he 
gave  him  such  a  shove  down  stairs, 
as  knocked  his  heels  over  his  head, 
and  nearly  broke  his  neck  ;  and  in¬ 
deed  what  would  Ferrara  have  ca¬ 
red  if  it  had  been  so }  “  And  as 

for  you,  worthy  Mr  Romulus,** 
quoth  Ferrara,  “  you  know  what  it 
is  to  take  care  of  your  own  mat¬ 
ters,  having  done  so  before  now', 
when  you  were  younger  than  you 
are  now,  and  had  less  sense  to  guide 
yourself.  You  have  seen  many 
changes  in  your  day,  old  boy  ;  and 
if  my  advice  can  be  of  any  service  to 
you — So  !’*  he  would  say,  “  what 
the  deuce  have  we  got  here  ? — a 
handsome  picture,  upon  my  soul ! — 
Why,  I  once  had  thoughts  of  being 

Eainter  myself,  and  1  believe  should 
ave  made  an  indifferent  good  hand, 
if  I  had  turned  myself  that  way. 
What ! — the  house  is  lumbered  up 
with  them :  1  pray  you.  Master 
Francis,  take  a  few  of  them  upon 
your  back  ;  the  walls  of  your  house 
are  somewhat  bare,  lla !  what’s  here 
again  }  an  image  ! — a  Heathen  god, 
as  l*m  alive  !  For  shame.  Sir !  con¬ 
sider  you're  not  a  Pagan  now,  as  you 
were  in  your  younger  days ;  only  think 
what  people  will  say  of  your  having 
such  tilings  in  your  house  ; — and  be¬ 
tween  ourselves.  Sir,  you  have  some¬ 
times  got  ill  will  by  some  of  those 
things.  Here,  Francis,  take  this  un¬ 
der  your  arm,  and  here's  a  young 
one,  as  I  take  it,  will  go  into  your 
pocket.  Nay,  never  fear,  old  Ccesar ! 
— what  do  YOU  call  yourself  now  ? — 
they  sha'n^t  be  destroyed — not  a 
hair  of  their  heads, — 1  shall  keep 
them  for  your  sake ;  I  have  a  great 
respect  for  you,  as  1  told  holy  Peter 
just  now  ;  and  as  for  those  odd  legs, 
and  arms,  and  heads,  1  shall  e'en 
send  a  cart  for  them  at  five  o'clock 
to*morrow  morning : — and  if  any  of 
your  neighbours  should  want  a  limb, 
they  may  send  what  they  have  to 
me,  and  I  shall  match  it  for  them. 
Your  house  is  none  of  the  largest, 
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crowded  up  with  all  this  lumber. 
^V"hat’s  o’clock  ? — 'pon  my  word  I’m 
neglecting  my  own  concerns ! — pray, 
come  away,  Master  Francis — glad  to 
see  you  well,  Sir — shall  call  upon 
you  to-morrow,  if  we  are  in  health.’* 

Well,  on  their  way  home,  “  Why, 
Mr  F  rancis,”  Ferrara  would  say, 
“  inethinks  it  will  be  late  before  we 
get  home,  so  1  think  we  may  e’en 
look  in  upon  this  gentleman  by  the 
road-side,  and  see  what  he  has  for 
dinner.  Your  servant,  worthy  friend,” 
Ferrara  would  say,  going  in  ;  “  you 
see  we  wish  to  be  on  neighbourly 
terms  with  all  about  us.  Fray,  Mr 
Francis,”  he  would  say,  sitting  down, 
“  shall  1  help  you  to  a  leg  of  this 
goo.se  — a  knife  and  fork  there — 
prithee  bestir  thyself.  Sir,”  he 
would  say  to  the  gentleman  of  the 
house ;  “  one  should  be  civil  to  stran¬ 
gers,  you  know.”  And  thereupon 
they  would  eat  up  the  poor  gentle¬ 
man’s  dinner,  and  even  make  him 
wait  upon  them,  and  bring  them 
bread  and  beer,  and  whatever  they 
wanted.  They  would  then  put  the 
st>oons  into  their  pocket ;  and  when 
tney  w’ere  going  away,  Ferrara  would 
say,  “  Many  thanks  for  your  good 
cheer,  Sir ;  and  to  let  you  see 
that  I  have  a  regard  for  you,  and 
that  1  can  mind  a  civil  turn  done 
me,  as  well  as  anbthei*,  why,  if  you 
should  chance  at  a  time  to  have  a 
quarrel  with  any  of  your  neighbours, 
you  have  only  to  let  me  know  of 
it,  and  1  shall  twist  their  noses  for 
them !” 

And  this  was  the  way  they  would 
go  on,  making  themselves  a  terror  to 
the  whole  neighlMHirhood ;  and  in- 
deetl  nobody  could  think  of  any  thing 
else.  A  pa.ssenger  meeting  you  on 
the  road,  would  ask  you,  ‘‘  Please 
you,  Sir,  what  strange  thing  hath  Mr 
Francis  been  doing  to-day  ?” — or, 
“  Ik  pleased  to  tell  me.  Sir,  has  Mr 
Ferrara  been  stirring  this  way  to¬ 
day  ?”  “  He’s  just  expected  to  pass 
this  way  in  half-an-hour,”  perhaps 
you  would  say.  “  Is  he  so  ?  Why, 
marry,  1  shotdd  like  hugely  to  see 
him,  being  that  one  hears  so  much 
of  him  ;  but  to  say  the  truth.  Sir, 
1  fiihl  1  have  mistaken  my  way, 
anil  must  even  go  back  and  find  a- 
nother.  And  indeed  nobody  was 
safe  on  the  King’s  highway  for  him. 
At  last  people  began  to  be  afraid  to 


go  to-bed  at  night ;  and  not  a  day 
passed,  but  some  new  prank  or  mis¬ 
chief  would  be  played  off,  that  no¬ 
body  had  ever  heard  the  like  of  bt- 
fore. 

Now,  one  day,  Francis  and  Fer¬ 
rara  sat  down  to  drink  a  bottle  to- 
getlier,  (as  we  may  supjwse  they  of¬ 
ten  did).  “  Prithee,  my  good  friend, 
Mr  Ferrara,  fill  me  a  bumper,” 
quoth  Francis ;  and  here,  say  1— 
a  murrain  seize  all  stewards  whatso¬ 
ever,  and  every  one  that  will  molest 
honest  gentlemen  in  their  own 
houses !  and  as  for  me,  Sir,  d’ye  see, 
may  I  be  pounded  in  a  mortar,  if  I 
shall  suffer  the  sight  of  one  as  long 
as  1  live,  or  keep  my  hands  oft'  him, 
if  one  should  come  in  my  way.”  “  By 
iny  faith,  you  are  in  the  right  of  it, 
Mr  Francis,”  quoth  Ferrara,  “  and 
here’s — a  y)est  take  all  stewards,  say 
1,  be  they  who  they  may  !  And  yet 
Mr  Francis,  one  does  not  like  to 
be  behind  one’s  neighbours;  and  I 
have  heard  there  are  people  that  will 
say, '  Why,  there’s  Francis  now, 
that  used  to  be  such  a  fine  gentle¬ 
man — he  must  even  do  all  he  has 
to  do  himself,  as  if  he  were  a  tailor 
or  a  bricklayer  ;  and  ’tis  said,  that 
other  gentlemen,  like  himself,  won’t 
be  seen  in  company  with  him,  it 
being,  that  he  does  not  now  keep 
it  up  in  their  style.  Poor  gentle¬ 
man  !  he  has  no  steward  now,  or 
fine  servants  with  their  lacetl  coats 
and  powdered  wigs  ;  and  ’tis  said  his 
house  is  as  dull  a*  an  oyster’s-shell, 
which  was  once  the  merriest  in  the 
whole  country  !’  And  for  my  part? 
continued  Ferrara,  “it  has  always 
been  my  notion,  Mr  Francis,  that 
matters  have  never  gone  right  with 
you,  since  you  wanted  a  stc^vard; 
and  it  can’t  be  denied,  as  I  think 
that  a  steward  is  what  no  gentleman 
ought  to  want.”  “You  speak  sense, 
quoth  Francis,  and  I  was  just  go¬ 
ing  to  make  the  same  ob^rvation , 
and  indeed  I  have  been  thinking  as 
much  for  a  week  past :  and  if 
could  only  fall  in  with  some 

dent,  active  person- - ”  ^ 

me  see  who  will  say^  that  I  * 

prudent,  active  person,” 
rara,  “  and  I  shall  make  him  eat  i 
own  fingers.”  “And  you  would  on 
be  serving  him  rightly  too,  ft'**” 
Francis;  “and  I  was  just 
say,  Sir,  that  if  you  could  spare  ti 
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to  take  some  sort  of  charge  of  my  af¬ 
fair. _ ”  “  Why/*  quoth  Ferrara,  - 

“  until  another  can  be  got,  or  so ;  in- 
(leeil  I  have  been  thinking  for  some 
time  to  retire  to  my  own  house  in  the 
country,  being  somewhat  of  a  shy 
turn  of  mind,  as  my  friends  used  to 
tell  me,  and  not  wishing  much  to  be 
troubled  with  worldly  cares  ;  but 
such  is  my  regard  for  you,  Mr  Fran¬ 
cis - ”  “  Then,  worthy  Mr  Ferra¬ 

ra,  you  shall  be  my  steward  from  this 
«lay  henceforth.”  ‘‘  Aye,  but’*  in¬ 
terrupted  Ferrara  again,  ‘‘  I  cannot 
Ivcoine  bound  for  my  children  after 
me,  as  is  the  custom  in  the  country, 
you  know.**  And  I  tell  you,**  re¬ 
joined  Francis,  “  that  as  long  as  you 
have  man  or  boy  related  to  you,  to 
be  found  in  this  w’orld,  there  sha'n’t 
one  else  thrust  his  nose  within  my 
doors ;  and  so,  if  you  please,  here's — 
long  life  to  the  brave  Master  Ferrara! 
long  life  to  Mr  Francis  and  his  stew¬ 
ard  for  ever,  hurrah  !**  Hurrah  !*’ 
(juoth  Francis.  Hurrah  !’*  quoth 
Ferrara.  ‘‘  Hurrah  1**  roars  all  the 
bouse  together.  Down  goes  the  ta¬ 
ble, —out  at  the  windows  go  the  bot¬ 
tles  and  glasses,— down  stairs  jumps 
Francis,  and  Ferrara  along  with  him, 
rwring  that  you  might  have  heard 
him  a  mile  off.  Now  the  people  who 
bad  got  about  the  house  having  heard 
the  roaring,  and  wondering  what 
could  be  going  on,  as  soon  as  they 
heard  them  coming  down  stairs,  be¬ 
gan  to  get  out  of  the  way  as  fast  as 
they  could,  afraid  of  what  might  be- 
lal  them ;  and  the  first  thing  they 
was  Francis  and  Ferrara  com¬ 
ing  out  of  the  house,  dancing  and 
roaring,  and  tossing  their  hats  and 
''^igs  in  the  air.  And  when  the  peo¬ 
ple  heard  that  Ferrara  was  now  to 
he  Francis’s  steward,  they  could  not 
80  much  as  speak  a  word  with  pure 
astonishment,  but  stood  and  looked 
at  one  another,  wondering  what  was 
to  come  next ;  and  they  soon  saw 
what  was  to  come  next,  as  I  am  now 
gomg  to  tell  of. 

The  first  thing  then  that  Ferrara 
*  oes— away  he  goes  to  see  the  gentle- 
toen  whose  stewards  he  had  sent  a- 
already.  **  So, 

•  he  would  say  to  one,  «  I  find 

ere  has  been  a  bit  of  a  mistake 

^*“0 ;  It  seems  I  told  you  you  had 
2  V*®  a  steward,— devilish  a- 
faith,  to  think  how  one  will 


mistake  at  a  time ! — I  meant  only 
to  say,  that  you  had  use  for  one — 
which  is  much  the  same  thing,  in¬ 
deed,  when  one  considers  it  a  little : 
but  I  have  to  tell  you.  Sir,  that  I 
let  nobody  be  put  to  inconvenience 
by  any  thing  that  I  have  said,  what¬ 
ever  trouble  it  may  cost  myself ;  and 
so.  Sir,  I  have  brought  you  ano¬ 
ther  stew’ard — a  steady  lad,  and 
you’ll  find  him  so,  though  he  were 
not  my  brother,  as  indeed  he  is  ; 
and  I  have  given  him  some  good 
advice,  which  1  ho])e  I’m  one  that 
can  do ;  and  1  shall  just  look  in  up¬ 
on  you  to-morrow,  to  see  how  he 
answers.”  Then  he  would  go  to  the 
next  house.  “  If  I  mind  rightly 
now.  Sir,”  he  would  say,  1  pro¬ 
mised  to  find  you  another  steward, 
for  that  gallows-looking  fellow  that 
you  turned  off  tbis-day-wcek  for  his 
bad  behaviour.  I  have  been  looking 
for  one  ever  since,  and  let  me  tell 
you,  they’re  very  ill  to  find,  and 
I  would  have  none  but  one  of  the 
best ;  so  here  he  is.  Sir,  and  much 
ado  had  I  to  get  him  prevailed  up¬ 
on — a  sharp  fellow,  I  assure  you, 
as  ever  turned,  a  key !  but,  to  say 
the  truth,  he’s  neither  more  nor 
less  than  my  own  father’s  son,  and 
one  does  not  like  to  praise — you  un¬ 
derstand  me.  Sir.  Here,  come  along, 
brother  of  mine  1”  he  would  say, 
“  hold  up  your  head.  Sir,  and  look 
the  gentleman  in  the  face !”  Then 
he  would  away  to  the  next  house. 
Now  he  had  as  many  brothers  and 
sisters  as  if  they  had  been  a  litter  of 
igs,  and  every  one  of  them  he  would 
ave  to  be  steward  ;  that  is,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  custom  of  that  country, 
to  be  master,  in  some  gentleman’s 
bouse.  He  would  have  Dick  here, 
Joe  there,  Tom  in  the  next  place; 
Bob  in  your  house,  Sam  in  mine ; 
and  even  his  mother  and  sisters  must 
be  housekeepers  and  ladies*  maids : 
and  he  would  go  and  see  them,  and 
make  merry  with  them,  and  what¬ 
ever  came  uppermost  in  his  head 
that  they  must  do ;  and  the  end  of 
it  was,  that  no  gentleman,  within  a 
day’s  journey  of  him,  could  call  his 
house  his  own  !  And  nobody  had 
ever  heard  of  such  doings ;  and  it 
was  quite  plain,  that  Ferrara  wanted 
to  have  the  whole  country  to  him¬ 
self,  and  every  body  in  it  to  be  his 
servants :  and  more  than  that,  that 
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he  would  have  it  too,  if  he  were  al¬ 
lowed  to  go  on  as  he  was  doing,  six 
weeks  longer ! 

And  so  the  ]ieople  all  fell  to  the 
considering  what  was  to  be  done ; 
and  this  was  what  nobody  knew, 
but  every  one  said  they  might  as 
well  leave  the  country,  if  this  fellow 
Ferrara  should  be  suffered  to  go  on 
at  such  a  rate.  ^^'hereuJ)on  they 
fell  a  cursing  that  old  rascal  Francis, 
ns  they  called  him,  who,  they  said, 
had  been  to  blame  for  it  all,  and 
who  ought  to  have  been  hanged  for 
his  misdeeds,  long  ago,  if  there  had 
bet*n  law  or  justice  in  the  country. 
They  said,  that  ever  since  he  was  a 
child,  he  delighteil  in  no  thing  but 
misi’hief,  and  was  never  better  pleas- 
chI  than  when  he  could  set  his  neigh- 
l)ours  by  the  ears.  He  ought  to  be 
ashainetl  of  himself,  quoth  they 
again, — he  that  was agentleman  born 
and  bred,  to  take  up  with  a  fellow 
that  nolKxly  knew  for  any  thing  but 
a  beggar,  and  that  could  be  nothing 
but  a  l)eggar,  (if  he  was  nothing 
worse)  by  the  way  that  he  behaved 
himself.  But  it  was  one  comfort, 
they  said,  thatFrancis  had  not  the 
life  of  a  drayhorsc  with  this  new 
steward  of  his ;  and  let  him  e’en  take 
it,  quoth  they,  and  learn  to  take  his 
friends’  advice  next  time.  Then 
there  was  one  gentleman  that  had 
been  insulted  in  his  own  house, — a 
cousin  of  mine  ;  another  one  turned 
fairly  outof  his, — an  uncle  of  your’s  ; 
there  was  a  steward  had  lost  his 
place, — a  friend  of  the  next  one’s  ; 
and,  in  short,  every  one  was  in  a 
greater  rage  than  another. 

Now,  some  of  the  gentlemen  that 
had  got  their  stewards  turned  out  of 
doors  were  very  glad  of  it,  because 
they  had  been  ill  useil  by  them  ; 
others,  again,  did  not  wish  to  trouble 
themselves  with  looking  about  their 
owm  matters ;  and  indeed  they  had 
never  been  accustomed  to  it,  and 
did  not  know  how  to  do  it ;  and 
those  that  tried  it,  made  such  a 
kettle  of  lish  of  it,  that  every  body 
laughed  at  them,  and  so  they  soon 
tireil  of  it,  and  wanted  to  have 
a  stewanl  again:  and,  to  say  the 
truth,  they  were  altogether  such  a 
pack  of  laay,  ignorant,  stupid,  good- 
for-nothing  puppies,  that  none  of  ’em 
was  fit  to  lead  a  calf  to  market.  And 
one  might  almost  say,  they  dcaerved 
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no  better  usage  than  they  got  from 
their  stewards,  and  that  was  bad  c- 
nough ;  only  that  the  poor  gentle¬ 
men  were  to  be  pitieil,  because  they 
never  had  any  experience,  and  were 
not  allowed  to  have  it,  indeed.  And 
they  knew  no  more  about  their  own 
circumstances,  or  their  own  afiairs, 
or  what  was  going  on  in  their  own 
house,  or  any  other  way,  (nor  did 
they  care,  to  say  the  truth  on’t,) 
any  more  than  if  the  house  did  not 
belong  to  them.  And  indeeil  the 
stew'ard  would  often  tell  them  as 
much — that  is,  that  the  house  did 
not  belong  to  them,  but  to  himsilf ; 
and  they  would  believe  it  too,  like 
boobies,  as  they  were,  and  would 
let  the  steward  kick  them,  and  cuff 
them,  and  spit  in  their  faces,— aye, 
and  think  themselves  right  happy, 
and  very  much  obliged  to  him  too, 
if  he  did  not  starve  them  outright, 
or  turn  them  out  of  doors.  And  a 
gentleman  durst  not  so  much  as  read 
the  new’spapers,  or  write  a  letter  to  a 
friend,  or  open  one  that  was  sent  to 
him,  until  his  steward  had  read  it 
all  over.  And  John  was  the  only 
man  of  sense  in  all  that  country,  and 
the  only  one  in  it  that  had  any  rule 
in  his  own  house,  or  knew  any  thing 
of  his  own  matters ;  and  yet  he  kept 
his  steward  to  do  his  business  for 
him,  (as  every  gentleman  ought  to 
do,)  and  had  his  servants,  and  his 
coach  and  six,  with  the  best  of  'em, 
and  kept  as  merry,  and  as  fine  a  house 
as  any  in  the  country,  and  was  al¬ 
lowed  to  be  the  handsomest,  and  the 
jolliest,  and  the  best-humoured  gen¬ 
tleman  that  was  to  be  seen,  hut 
the  worthy  gentleman  had  his  trou¬ 
bles  too,  as  we  all  must  have ;  hut 
of  this  hereafter. 

Now  John  had  picked  a  quarrel 
with  Ferrara  the  very  n^xt  week 
after  they  had  been  fignting  befoiv, 
as  was  told  of.  He  swore  he  wouW 
never  rest  till  he  had  Ferrara 
or  put  into  jail,  or  banished  toe 
country,  as  he  ought  to  be.  "For, 
quoth  John,  be  has  turnw  so®® 
of  my  tenants  out  of  their  howe*» 
whicn  I  will  never  8u£^> 

1  can  handle  a  cudgel ;  and  he  o® 
had  the  impudence,  like  a 
as  he  is,  to  go  into  the  houses  of  s*®*: 
of  my  particular  friends, 
demean^  himself  aa  if  he  hw 
in  a  public-houae,  only  that  he  tow 
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payment  for  ale  that  he  got  instead  poor  gentleman  as  if  there  had  been 
of  eiving  it,”  which,  as  every  body  a  dozen  wild  savages  about  him  ; — 
knows  that  has  been  in  a  public-  and  who  should  this  be  but  Ferrara 
house,  is  the  custom  there.  himself,  who  was  at  all  times  upon 

But  by  this  time  some  of  the  peo-  the  scamper,  generally  where  he  was 
nle  had  begun  to  try  to  pick  up  heart  least  expected,  and  always  where  he 
a  little,  and  at  last  one  fellow  says,  was  not  wanted.  ^Vhereupon  they 
“  U’hv,  I  wonder  who  this  Ferrara  fell  a-fighting  together,  but  before 
is,  that  every  one  is  so  much  afraid  they  had  been  at  it  ten  minutes,  Fer- 
of;  for  iny  own  part,  if  he  were  only  rara  had  knocked  him  down,  and 
a  gentleman,  like  myself,  or  if  one  was  just  going  to  throttle  him,  when 

could  promise  upon  fair  play - he  roared  out,  “Cry  you  mercy, 

“  Ave  !  there  you  have  it,’*  says  Sir,  if  you  w’ould  not  have  a  poor 
another ;  “  but  Vm  told  he’ll  scoop  gentleman’s  death  to  answer  for. 
a  man’s  eyes  out  of  his  head  with  Why,  Sir,  I  have  been  quite  in  a 
his  thumb  or  his  forefinger,  just  as  mistake  concerning  you,  and  I  liave 
one  would  scollop  an  oyster !”  “  And  altered  my  opinion  of  you  entirely, 
it’s  only  t’other  day,”  says  another.  And  now  that  1  know  you,  1  find 
“  as  I  am  told,  that  he  bit  off  a  gen-  you  to  be  a  very  worthy,  civil, 
tlcman’s  nose.”  “  And  did  he  swal-  good-natured,  kind  gentleman,  and 
low  it  too,  Sir  ?”  said  the  first,  a  mighty  good  neighbour  witlial ; 
“  J!' wallowed  it !  did  you  say.  Sir  ?”  and,  to  say  the  truth,  I  always 
rejoined  the  other,  “  Lord  preserve  thought  so  in  my  heart,  and  was  led 
us,  Sir !  1  did  not  hear  that  before —  away  by  bad  company,  as  many  an 
1  wonder  it  did  not  turn  his  stomach,  honest  person  has  been  ;  and  1  wish. 
As  I  am  a  sinner,  he  must  be  an  with  all  my  soul,  you  may  make 
antiiKxle,  or  something  of  that  sort,  an  end  of  these  quarrelsome,  mis- 
and  one  might  as  well—”  But  chief-making  rascallions,  wlio  are 
then  they  all  said,  let  him  be  wdiat  now  about  to  set  upon  you,  and 
he  might,  they  would  not  one  of  who,  between  ourselves,  are  such 
’em  have  a  house  to  cover  their  head  a  pack  of  rogues,  that  one  won’t  meet 
in  a  fortnight’s  time,  if  something  with  the  like  of  ’em  again.”  “  Pri- 
should  not  be  done  ;  and  that,  un-  thee  go  into  your  own  house,”  Fer- 
less  he  were  the  devil  himself,  he  rara  would  say,  “  until  I  get  matters 
would  not  get  the  better  of  them  all  settled  with  the  rest  of  your  cora- 
together.  “And  so  who’s  afraid?”  rades,  and  then  we  shall  see  what 
Kays  one.  “  Not  I,”  says  another,  you’re  good  for.”  Away  he  would 
“  And  a  plague  take  him  that  is,”  go,  and  come  up  with  another  one, 
says  a  third ; — and  they  swore  all  and  nearly  make  an  end  of  him  be- 
together,  that  they  would  have  Fer-  fore  he  knew  where  he  was.  “  Lord 
rara  Iwund  hand  and  foot,  dead  or  help  us.  Sir !”  the  poor  gentleman 
alive,  by  that  time  to-morrow.  would  say,  is  it  come  to  this,  that 

one  fellow  rises  early  in  the  one  cannot  go  out  of  his  own  house 
Corning — By  my  faith,”  quoth  he,  in  a  morning,  just  to  see  wdiat  sort 
“  it  were  a  mighty  fine  matter  now,  of  weather  it  is,  but  one  must  get  his 
u  I  could  get  hold  of  this  same  Fer-  ribs  knocked  in  !  Every  botly  knows, 
rara  myself,  before  the  rest  of  the  Sir,  that  I  have  always  had  a  great 
^“ople  know  what  they’re  about ;  respect  for  you ;  and  if  I  could  only 
(and  I  have  done  for  many  a  better  help  you,—”  But,  indeed  Ferrara 
jnan  in  my  time,  and  why  should  I  required  no  help,  for  he  would 
w  afraid  of  him?)  and  then,  to  be  deal  with  one  after  another,  in  this 
^.*^o'ild  be  thought  the  boldest  way,  until  they  could  scarcely  one  of 
lellow  in  the  country,  as,  indeed,  I  'em  move  a  limb  ; — but  before  a 
a®,  though  one  doesn't  like  to  say  week  had  pas^  away,  they  would 
1^,  A  pleasant  ir.oming  this !  a  fine  all  be  at  it  again ;  and  indeed  all  the 
early  rising,  as  1  ^ve  heard  time  that  Ferrara  was  in  the  country, 
‘Mayhap  Mr  Ferrara  wont  be  there  was  nothing  to  be  seen,  .or 
Janing  yet,  as  I  take  it  he  will  not.  heard,  or  thought  of,  but  knocks,  and 
if  he  knew-^^Help !  mur-  kicks,  and  blows,  and  fistycufis,  and 
^  •  thieves !” — and  here  there  fell  cudgel  -  playing,  and  throwing  of 
kicks  and  blows  upon  the  stones,  and  breaking  of  doors  and 
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vrindows ;  and,  in  short,  the  country 
was  in  a  continual  uproar  from  one 
year’s  end  to  another.  You  would 
not  meet  witli  a  man  on  the  high¬ 
way  without  a  patch  on  his  eye  or  a 
broken  bone ;  and  a  stranger  coming 
into  that  country  would  have  thought 
black  and  blue  was  the  natural  co¬ 
lour  of  men’s  faces.  And  sometimes 
nobody  knew  what  he  was  lighting 
for,  or  whom  he  W’as  lighting  with, 
or  what  quarter  he  might  get  a 
knock  on  the  skull  from.  You  would 
have  seen  two  people  meet  together 
at  a  time : — “  Whose  side  are  you 
upon,  Sir.^”  one  would  say.  “  Why, 
on  the  strongest,  to  be  sure,  Sir.” 
“  And  which  is  the  strongest,  1  pray 
you  ?”  “  It’s  more  than  1  know, 
an’t  please  you,  and  so  1  believe 
1  may  even  light  along  with  you, 
until  1  can  lind  it  out.” 

Now  there  was  a  gentleman  lived  at 
the  sea-side,  in  the  North  country,  a 
])rudent  sort  of  man,  that  wished  to 
keep  out  of  brawls  and  souabbles ;  and 
tlohn  had  taken  it  into  his  head  that 
this  gentleman  was  going  to  side  with 
Ferrara  against  him  ;  so  be  set  out 
one  morning,  (nobody  knowing  whe¬ 
ther  he  meant  to  go,)  and  fell  upon 
this  gentleman,  and  gave  him  such 
a  basting,  that  he  was  obliged  to 
keep  his  bed  for  a  fortnight.  “  Take 
you  that.  Sir,”  quoth  John,  “  for 
your  pains.”  **  Zounds,  Sir !”  said 
lie,  “  1  wonder  what  you  can  mean, 
1  never  so  much  as  said  a  word 
against  you  in  my  life.”  “  It’s  like 
it  may  be  as  you  say.  Sir,”  quoth 
John ;  “  but  nobody  knows  what  you 
may  do,  and  1  mayn’t  have  so  good 
leisure  to  give  it  you  at  another  time ; 
and  so  gooil-morning — 1  bear  you 
no  grudge.  Sir  !”  But  it  so  fell  out, 
in  the  end,  that  Ferrara  got  the  bet¬ 
ter  of  them  all  U^eiher,  (except 
J^n,  w’ho  was  always  too  much  for 
him,)  and  then  they  all  thought 
themselves  very  well  off  when  they 
could  get  him  pleased  any  one  way 
or  otlier,  because  they  were  afraid  he 
would  make  an  end  of  them  if  they 
did  not.  And  he  just  did  whatever 
he  thought  lit  in  every  house  in  the 
country  ;  and  the  best  gentleman  in 
it,  whenever  Ferrara  came  into  bis 
house,  would  say,  “  Please  you.  Sir, 
allow  me  to  brush  your  coat or, 
“  \  ouchsale  me.  Sir,  the  honour  of 
cleaning  your  Worship’s  shoes 
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and  the  steward  of  one  of  the  geo. 
tlemen  could  think  of  no  otlier  wav 
of  coaxing  him,  (from  some  mi 
chief  he  designed  him,  as  we  may 
8up]>ose,)  so  he  gave  him  his  own 
daughter.  And  Ferrara  took  htr, 
and  desireil  her  to  be  sent  home  to 
him  for  his  wife  ; — and  all  this, 
though  he  had  a  wife  before ;  and 
indeed  what  would  he  have  cared  to 
take  fifty  of  ’em  ! 

Now  there  were  such  things  told 
of  him,  through  all  that  country, 
that  nothing  was  ever  heard  like 
them  ;  and  for  my  part,  I  would  not 
have  believed  the  half  of  them,  if  1 
had  not  heard  them  from  sensible 
people.  It  seems  he  would  eat  you 
up  a  pounil  of  horse-nails  after  bis 
breakfast,  in  order  to  make  him  di¬ 
gest  it ;  and  if  he  were  dining  with 
a  friend,  it  were  ten  to  one  but  he 
would  gnaw  aw'ay  the  half  of  the 
corkscrew.  Offer  him  a  glass  of  wine 
in  a  forenoon,  and  he  would  let  you 
see  him  smash  the  glass  between  his 
teeth,  and  cram  it  down  his  throat, 
as  one  would  a  piece  of  hard  biscuit. 
He  would  not  divert  himself  as  other 
gentlemen  would  do,  by  shooting  a 
hare  or  a  partridge,  but  he  would 
take  up  his  fowling-piece,  and  say  to 
his  companions,”  Let  us  go  to  the 
high  way,  ray  friends,  and  see  it  wc 
can  pop  down  a  passenger  or  two  ; 
and  if  he  chanced  to  fall  upon  a  fresh, 
plump  young  child,  of  two  or  thrt'e 
years  old,  he  would  carry  it  home  in 
his  knapsack,  and  have  a  leg  of  it 
broiled  for  his  supper.  He  carriw 
arsenic,  and  other  such  thirds,  in  his 
pocket,  and  if  he  were  calling  on  an 
acquaintance,  he  would  give  some  of 
it  to  the  children,  by  way  of  comfits. 
He  never  went  to  has  hke  oth^ 
people,  but  would  scamper  about  the 
whole  night ;  (for  he  saw  as  well  in 
the  dark  as  in  the  light)  and  some 
people  said  he  had  been  seen  in  tao 
places  at  once,  and  that  he  could  take 
a  trip  of  fifty  miles  in  half  as  maijy 
minutes.  Then,  it  seems,  one  might 
poke  in  his  guts  with  a  sword  or  a 
pike,  it  would  do  him  no  more  harm 
than  if  he  were  stuffwl  with  straw . 
Many  a  one  said  they  had  given  him 
what  would  have  killed  him 
over,  if  be  could  have  been  *^*^'*! 
but,  in  short,  more  was  said 
him  than  1  could  tell  the 
of ;  for  every  one  took  care  wM 
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said  as  long  as  Ferrara  was  within 
hearing;  and  whoever  had  not  done 
so,  would  liavc  got  his  tongue  to  car¬ 
ry  about  with  him  in  his  imcket ! 

Ami  as  for  Francis,  the  life  that  he 
hd  with  him  was  said  to  be  deplor- 
iblf.  Ho  would  make  him  dance 
about  after  him  wherever  he  went, 
though  the  poor  gentleman  was  turn¬ 
ed  10  years,  and  somewhat  stiff'  in 
the  joints  ;  and  Ferrara  would  be  in 
i'viry  corner  of  the  country  ten  times 
in  an  afternoon  ;  indeetl  lie  never 
could  rest  in  a  place  for  five  minutes 
together.  Francis  would  only  get  to 
bed  once  in  a  week,  and  then  he 
must  be  knockeil  up  in  an  hour,  if 
any  new  prank  should  have  come  in 
Ferrara  s  head  ;  and  very  often  he 
would  have  no  meat  or  drink  for  days 
together,  but  what  was  taken  by 
force  from  his  neighbours  ;  indet‘d 
they  would  never  think  of  taking  any 
meal  at  home,  if  they  heard  of  any 
thing  making  ready  elsewhere.  Then 
he  brought  Francis  into  continual 
brawls,  and  quarrels,  and  law- suits 
with  his  neighbours:  and  whoever 
(juarrelled  with  them  was  sure  to 
ruin  himself ;  and  whoever  did  not, 
they  would  beat  him  until  he  did. 
.Vnd  Ferrara  would  just  go  into  any¬ 
body’s  house,  and  take  away  what¬ 
ever  pleased  him,  whether  it  were 
pictures,  or  images,  or  jewels,  or  fur¬ 
niture,  or  whatever  he  had  a  mind 
to-  And  all  this  he  brought  into 
francis’s  house,  which  by  this  means 
l>ecame  just  a  receptacle  for  stolen 
goods;  and  Francis,  though  he  was 
»  gentleman  of  birth  and  quality, 
was  now  spoken  of  through  all  that 
country  as  a  common  thief  and  vaga¬ 
bond  ! 

And  thus  did  Francis  kill  one 
steward,  and  take  another ;  and  the 
f?®tttleinan  found,  (as  the  saying 
gwh,)  that  he  had  just  lea^ied  out 
0  the  frying-pan  into  the  fire.  And 
tnuch  did  every  body  wonder  why  he 
^ouid  put  up  with  it,  and  often  did 
ey  try  to  persuade  him,  and  said 
ey  Would  help  him,  too,  to  get  rid 
an  .u*  Ferrara,  in  some  way  or 
0  her.  But  Ferrara  knew  Fran- 
;  1  when  they  were 

png  the  country,  and  doing  what- 
1 pleased,  (which  they  did,) 

:  /*K- L  every  thing  they  fancied, 

^  Ferrara  would 

^  r  raiicis  believe  that  he  was  the 


bravest,  and  the  greatest,  and  the 
finest  gentleman  in  the  whole  world! 
And  Francis  grew  as  proud  as  u  pea¬ 
cock,  and  forgot  all  Ferrara’s  ill- 
usage:  an«l  indeed  Ferrara  had  re¬ 
paired  his  house  for  him,  and  filled 
it  with  all  manner  of  ornaments  and 
fine  things,  (out  of  their  neighbours’ 
houses,  as  will  be  remeiiihered,)  so 
that  it  was  now  the  grandest  house 
in  the  country;  and  Francis’s  head, 
which  was  never  a  very  steady  one, 
was  quite  turned  with  it. 

Now,  what  should  happen  at  last, 
but  one  night  that  Francis  and  Fer¬ 
rara  together  were  upon  the  scam¬ 
per,  for  they  were  never  out  of  mis¬ 
chief,  behold  it  comes  such  a  storm  of 
snow  and  hail,  that  one  would  have 
thought  there  would  be  none  left  to 
come  ever  after.  And  Francis  and 
Ferrara  were  both  caught  in  it,  and 
nearly  buried  in  it,  (and  to  my  mind, 
it  would  have  been  little  matter  if 
they  had,)  and  their  fingers  and 
noses  were  almost  bitten  oft’ with  the 
frost.  And  Ferrara  got  out  among 
the  snow  at  last,  and  made  his  way 
home  as  fast  as  his  legs  would  carry 
him,  and  left  Francis,  who,  as  we 
have  said,  was  not  so  supple  in  his 
joints,  to  shift  for  himself  as  he  best 
could,  which  was  not  very  well ;  and 
before  the  poor  gentleman  reached 
his  own  house,  he  was  nearly  stiff 
with  cold,  and  fatigue  of  travelling, 
for  they  were  botn  far  from  home 
when  the  storm  came  on — farther 
than  they  had  any  business  to  he  ; 
and  this  was  what  came  of  it :  which 
ought  to  he  a  warning  to  all  to  keep 
good  hours,  and  consider  the  weather 
before  they  go  from  home — especial¬ 
ly  when  they  are  upon  a  mischief¬ 
making,  which  can  never  be  expect¬ 
ed  to  end  in  any  good. 

And  Francis,  when  he  came  home, 
found  Ferrara  comforting  himself 
with  some  cordials ;  and  as  soon  as 
Ferrara  saw  him — “  My  dear  Mr 
Francis !”  cried  he,  it’s  more  than 
I  can  tell  you  how  overjoyed  1  am  to 
see  you  safe  arrived  ;  and  it’s  a  lucky 
thing  that  I  got  home  before  you,  in 
order  that  I  might  go  back  again  to 
help  you  out  among  the  snow ; 
which  1  was  just  about  to  do  at  the 
very  moment  when  I  saw  you  com¬ 
ing  in.”  But  poor  Francis  was  so  ill, 
that  he  could  hardly  answer  him  a 
word;  and  indeed  they  had  both 
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caught  such  a  cold,  that  they  were  sider  well  before  you  speak,  aiul  an. 
obligid  to  take  physic,  and  be  put  to  swer  before  these  honest  people,  u 
bed ;  and  it  was  a  wonder  they  ever  we  are  determined  to  have  peace  and 
got  the  better  of  it.  But  the  people  quietness  in  this  country,  so  that 
then  saw,  that  now  was  tlie  time  for  every  gentleman  may  live  unmolested 
getting  hold  of  Ferrara,  if  ever  they  in  his  own  house.”  “  Why,”  quoth 
were  to  do  it;  so  they  raised  a  mob,  Francis,  it  w'as  always  maturof 
and  came  about  the  house  all  to«  much  sorrow  to  me,  that  Bourby 
gethcr,  and  thought  they  would  should  have  left  the  house,  aiicr  his 
catch  them  in  bed.  Up  got  Francis  brother  met  with  the  accident,  (rest 
and  Ferrara  in  their  shirts,  and  seiz-  his  soul,  poor  gentleman  !)  as  1  al- 
ing  hold  of  the  poker  and  tongs,  they  ways  intended  him  for  my  steward, 
tried  to  keep  the  people  oft‘  the  best  and  who  else  should  be  so  now  r ” 
way  they  could,  but  all  to  no  pur-  “  Why,”  rejoined  the  |xjople,  “  if 
pose  ;  for  the  people  got  into  the  you  are  determined  to  have  it  so,  let 
house'  whether  they  would  or  not,  Bourby  e*en  come  back  again,  if  he 
because  they  were  weakened  by  the  can  be  prevailed  upon.”  Now,  this 
cold  and  the  physic  tc^ether,  (which  Bourby  bad  gone  to  John’s  house, 
will  w’eaken  any  body.)  when  after  Francis  went  mad,  (as  hath 
Ferrara  saw  that  they  must  get  hold  been  told,)  and  remained  there  un- 
of  him,  he  cried  out,  “  An’t  please  til  Ferrara  was  dismissed  the  house, 
ye,  gentlemen,  it  was  always  my  And  so  Bourby  now  came  over,  and 
w  ish  to  live  in  good  neighbourhood  Francis  came  out  to  meet  him,  and 
with  you  all,  and  1  know  not  why  said  he  was  never  so  happy  in  his 
you  should  have  such  a  grudge  at  life  as  he  was  now  to  see  him  again, 
me,  or  what  you  can  mean  by  dis-  and  he  hoped  they  would  never  again 
turbing  quiet  people  at  this  rate  !  part,  from  that  time  henceforth.  And 
but  rather  than  Mr  Francis  here  as  for  Ferrara,  they  took  him  by  the 
should  have  any  difterence  with  his  neck,  and  shut  him  up  in  a  cow¬ 
old  friends,  why,  1  shall  even  leave  house,  or  some  such  place,  and  they 
the  house,  and  end  my  days  in  peace,  thought  all  was  now  right,  and  that 
which  is  what  1  always  wished  for,  every  one  might  go  attend  to  his  own 
if  it  had  been  in  my  power ;  and  my  matters.  But,  behold,  one  morning, 
son  will  soon  be  able  to  manage  Mr  long  before  any  one  was  out  of  bed, 
Francis’s  matters  for  him.”  “  Vour  what  should  fall  out,  but  Mr  Fern- 
son,  indeed  !”  cried  all  the  people  ;  ra  gets  out  at  a  window  or  a  cbiin- 
“  the  devil  a  son,  or  daughter  either,  ney— or  whether  it  was  that  he  bored 
or  uncle,  or  cousin,  or  any  one  else  a  hole  through  the  walls  with  hi* 
that  has  a  drop’s  blood  of  you,  sliall  finger-nails,  (which  was  more  bkc 
ever  set  up  a  head  in  this  country  him,)  1  cannot  tell — but  so  it  w^ 
again ;  and  it  had  been  a  blessing  for  And  some  of  Francis’  people  saw  hiia 
us  all,  if  the  whole  breed  of  you  had  coming  up,  and  alarmed  the  house 
been  hanged  a  twelvemonth  ago.  an  instant,  and  Francis  got  up  in  pi* 
And  as  for  Mr  Francis  here,  we  shall  shirt,  and  swore  that  he  would  bnng 

soon  hnd  a  stew’ard  for  him,  who  Ferrara  home  with  him,  dead  or  ah' e> 

has  a  right  to  be  his  steward,  whether  in  five  minutes.  And  he  was  as  good 
he  will  or  not,  because  his  father  and  as  his  word  ;  for  as  soon  as  he  got 
grandfather  were  so  before  him';  and  witbin  sight  of  Ferrara,  he  cried  out, 
if  Mr  Francis  make  any  grumbling  “  My  dear,  worthy,  good,  exceUtot 
about  taking  him,  we  shall  beat  him  Ferrara  !  1  shall  die  with  joy  at  see- 
to  a  mummy  on  this  very  spot !”  ing  you  again,  and  we  shall  live  ^ 
Now,  Mr  F'rancis,”  quotli  they,  gether  for  ever,  and  long  after . 

“  mark  what  we  say ;  and  we  ask  so  saying,  he  took  him  in  his 
you  before  these  gentleinen  here  pre-  and  hugged  him,  and  kissed  1^» 
sent,  what  iK'rsou  you  are  to  chuse,  and  laughed,  and  cried,  and  dance^ 
out  of  your  own  free  will,  to  be  your  and  sang,  as  if  he  had  been  out 
steward ;  and  take  notice,  we  don’t  his  wits.  And  when  they  came  m 
put  any  force  upon  you,  to  take  the  house  together,  Bourby  j 
Bourby,  your  last  steward’s  brother,  the  chimney  in  a  fright,  and  st^ 
or  uncle,  or  whatever  he  is,  or  any  there  all  the  time  Ferrara  was  m  ^ 
other,  be  who  he  may*  Now,  con-  house,  which  was  indeed  a 
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time ;  for  the  country  was  soon  in  an 
uproar,  anil  John,  whenever  he  heard 
what  hail  passeil,  sent  away  a  lad  that 
was  in  the  house,  (for  John  was  in 
Kii  himself,)  one  of  the  name  of 
Douro,  and  a  smart  stout  fellow  he 
was,  anil  had  thrashed  some  of  the 
best  hands  in  that  country.  So  away 
he  goes,  anil  posts  himself  right 
in  the  way  to  Francis'  door,  for  he 
well  knew  that  Ferrara  would  not  . 
remain  long  in  the  house,  and  he 
thought  he  would  be  able  to  hold 
iiim  until  some  of  their  neighbours 
should  come  up,  when  they  would 
get  him  secured,  and  taken  to  jail,  for 
breaking  the  King’s  peace.  And  af¬ 
ter  he  had  stood  there  a  while,  look¬ 
ing  about  him,  it  chanced,  as  I  have 
heard  say,  that  a  blind  fiddler  should 
pass  that  way  ;  whereupon,  quoth 
.Mr  Douro,  “  I  may  as  well  take  a 
dance  to  myself,  to  keep  myself  warm 
this  cold  morning and  with  that 
he  fell  a-capering  with  hearty  good 
will.  But  before  he  had  taken  half- 
a-dozen  steps,  doesn’t  he  get  such  a 
knock  in  the  ribs,  that  he  could  not 
tell,  until  he  considered  a  little  with 
himself,  whether  he  was  dead  or 
alive !  And  who  should  this  be,  as 
every  one  will  guess,  but  friend  Fer¬ 
rara,  who  ’never  sounded  a  horn  be¬ 
fore  him.  But  Douro  was  no  milk¬ 
sop,  and  therefore  was  not  so  easily 
thrown  out  as  some  that  Ferrara  had 
dealt  \yith  before.  And  he  squared 
with  his  arms,  and  twisted,  and  turn- 
and  jumped,  and  whirled,  and 
wheeled  about,  until  he  got  his  back 
j  to  a  wall,  and  there  he  stood  ;  and 
1  errara  knocked  him,  and  kicked  him, 

,  jostled  him,  and  pulled  him, 

I  and  shoved  him,  and  all  to  no  more 
ptirpose  than  if  he  had  been  tugging 
at  the  stump  of  a  tree.  And  Douro, 
incanw’hile,  never  gave  him  so  much 
as  a  blow,  and  just  let  him  wrestle 
and  lay  about  him  until  he  tired 
J?ain  ;  and  tire  he  did  at  last :  then 
wsnt  Mr  Douro  catch  a  sight  of 
neighbours,  whom  he 
I  n  I  J?oking  for,  and  so—*'  O ! 
I  '  F  errara,"  quoth  he,  "  you 

shaU  I 

aiut  ^n  my  turn 

fell  upon  him, 
shnnW  tooth  and  nails,  and 

him  .  j  ®nd  boxed 

thti  K.*?  JJ^'tled  him  at  such  a  rate, 
had  Ferrara  not  got  out  of  his 

till. 


hands,  he  would  never  have  stood  on 
his  own  legs  again.  And  Ferrara 
ran  as  if  there  had  been  a  mad  bull 
at  his  heels,  and  was  in  such  a  fright, 
that  he  never  looked  behind  him  un¬ 
til  he  was  ten  miles  off.  By  this 
time  all  the  country  was  up,  and 
Ferrara  saw  that  he  must  fall  into 
some  one’s  hands  or  other,  so  he  con¬ 
trived  to  fall  in  with  John.  “  Why, 
Sir,”  quoth  he,  **  I  have  always  had 
a  very  cordial  regard  for  you,  not¬ 
withstanding  some  little  differences 
between  us,  which  will  happen,  at 
a  time,  you  know,  among  the  best 
friends  ;  and  1  have  just  been  think¬ 
ing,  Sir,  that  I  can  do  no  better  than 
come  and  live  with  you,  and  take  a 
room  in  your  house.”  “  Why,” 
quoth  John,  **  to  say  the  truth,”  (for 
he  had  no  notion  of  such  lodgers,) 
“  to  say  the  truth,  Sir,  I  believe 
there  are  some  repairs,  or  something 
of  that  sort,  going  on  in  my  house 
just  now  ;  and  now  that  I  remember, 
Sir,  I  think  some  of  my  cousins  were 
talking  of  paying  me  a  visit  about 
this  time,  and  may  perhaps  bring 
their  wives  and  children  with  ’em, 
so  that  I  may  be  somewhat  throng 
for  a  little  ;  but  at  some  future  time. 
Sir,  I  hope  to  have  the  pleasure — 
that  is.  Sir — ”  "  AVell;*’  quoth  Fer¬ 
rara,  **  but  if  you  will  just  promise 
to  give  me  civil  usage — hut  here 
John’s  chief  servant.  Master  Will, 
(of  whom  we  may  hear  more  after¬ 
wards,)  came  up, — “  Promise  you 
civil  usage  indeed.  Sir !  I’d  have  you 
know.  Sir,  my  master’s  a  gentleman, 
and  can  keep  a  promise  without  ma¬ 
king  it.  You  shall  have  as  good  us¬ 
age  as  you  deserve,  and  much  better 
too ; — and  if  we  should  want  a  tiger 
to  play  withal,  to  amuse  us  in  a 
rainy  day  or  so,  and  can’t  find  one 
elsewhere,  we  shall  then  apply  to 
you,  and  so  come  along.  Master  Fer¬ 
rara.”  So  saying,  ne  and  some 
more  of  'em  laid  hold  on  Ferrara, 
and  into  a  boat  with  him.  And 
there  was  a  bit  of  a  rock,  or  island, 
in  the  middle  of  the  river,  and  there 
they  put  Ferrara,  and  fastened  a 
ring  about  his  neck,  and  chained 
him  to  a  post;  and  not  far  from 
him  they  chained  a  large  mastiff  dog, 
which  nad  been  sent  away  there 
from  John’s  house,  (for  frightening 
the  passengers,  as  we  may  suppose,) 
and  this  mastiff  would  snarl  and 
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gro wl, that  you -miglit  have  beard  him  time — '*  “  Mr  Francis’* 

a  mile  off,  if  Ferrara  bo  much  as  laid  quoth  they,  nobody  knows  uhat 
one  leg  over  another.  And  they  held  may  happen  ;  and  ’tis  said  there  are 
him  out  his  meat  at  the  end  of  a  a  great  many  rogues  and  house- 
l>ole  ;  and  there  Ferrara  sat,  and  he  breakers  travelling  the  country  at 
would  grin  and  make  faces  at  every  nresent,  who  may  come  and  rob  the 
one  that  looked  at  him,  (because  they  liouse.  This  same  Ferrara  may 
would  not  give  him  broken  bottles  get  loose  again,  and  come  upon 
and  rusty  nails  to  cat,  as  1  have  us ;  and,  to  say  the  truth,  we  are 
heard  say,)  and  at  last  he  died  of  somewhat  afraid  of  what  may  bifal 
pure  anger  and  sliame ;  and  there  was  you,  Sir ;  and  though  we  cannot 
an  end  of  Ferrara.  At'hereat,  many  easily  be  spared  from  home,  we  d»ali 
people  wondered  sore,  because  they  even  remain  with  you  for  a  little,  to 
thought  he  would  never  die,  if  he  guard  the  house.*’  “And  for  my  part," 
were  left  to  himself ;  and  they  said  says  one,  “  1  shall  go  see  how  your 
it  ought  to  bo  tried  if  he  would  hang  beds  arc.**  “  And  1,**  says  anoihtr, 
or  drown!  But  John,  like  a  brave  “  shall  see  what’s  for  supper.”  “Ami 
gentleman,  as  he  was,  sw^ore  that  if  if  I’m  not  mistaken,”  says  a  third, 
any  one  should  do  him  any  harm,  “  I  have  observed  some  things  in  the 
(for  all  that  he  had  provoked  him,)  house  that  once  belonged  to  me, 
he  would  blow'  his  brains  out ;  and  and  1  must  e’en  take  a  look  through 
1  believe  he  would  have  done  so  too.  the  house.”  And  there  they  niuain- 
And  Bourby  came  out  of  the  ])lace  ed,  whether  Francis  would  or  not. 
where  he  had  hid  himself,  whenever  For  they  said  that  those  mad  fits  that 
he  knew  that  Ferrara  was  out  of  the  he  was  subject  to,  and  in  one  of 
way  ;  and  by  this  time  Douro,  and  which  he  had  killed  his  steward,  bad 
some  others  that  were  stew  ards  to  the  not  yet  left  him,  and  they  were  afraid 
gentlemen  in  the  neighbourhood,  had  never  would ;  and  they  said  that  it 
got  together  in  Francis’  house,  to  see  was  not  fit  that  Bourby  and  the  oibtr 
what  sort  of  humour  Francis  was  in.  )x:ople  should  be  left  alone  in  the 
“  Worthy  gentlemen,”  quoth  Fran-  house  with  him,  and  put  in  danger  of 
cis,  “  1  am  mightily  obliged  to  you  their  lives.  So  they  all  staid,  as  1 
for  ridding  me  of  this  same  Ferrara,  have  said  ;  and  wherever  Francis 
who,  you  all  know,  was  such  a  pes-  went,  and  whether  he  was  walking, 
tilent  vijKT,  that  neither  you  nor  I  or  sitting,  or  sleeping,  there  would 
could  get  a  quiet  life  for  him.  And  be  two  fellows  standing  over  him 
iny  steward  Bourby  and  I  shall  just  with  drawn  cudgels,  ready  to  knock 
set  about  putting  my  bouse  in  order ;  him  down,  if  he  did  not  do  as  he 
as  for  you,  good  neighbours,  1  shall  was  bid.  And  poor  Francis  found, 
be  glad  to  see  you  at  some  future  after  all  his  troubles,  that  be  was  to 
time,  to  a  mutton  chop  and  a  bottle  have  no  more  rule  in  his  own  house 
of  wine  or  so, — and  in  the  mean  than  the  shoe-black. 
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There  are  some  cases  in  which  are  scarcely  acquainted  with  any  sub- 

re  should  certainly  feel  a  little  deli-  ject  on  which  there  is  such  a 
ate  in  firaising  a  contributor,  being  unanimity  of  opinion  as  witli 
ware  that,  in  such  circumstances,  to  the  merits  of  Mrs  Heroans- 
he  ceruficate  of  an  editor  is  apt  to  has  enjoyed  the  rare  good  j 

>e  received  cum  rwtd.  In  the  present  conciliating  all  parties,  poeti^*  » 
nstance,  however,  we  have  no  such  political ;  she  is  absolutely 
ppreheusions,  for  here  we  know  Roman  lloscius,  sihilo  intacta 
^  ^  triading  on  sure  ground,  person  whom  the  periodic*!® 

choing  opinions  vrhich  are  already  delighted  to  honour.  And  JD 
sUblished,  and  only  adding  our  this  was  exactly  what  was  ^  ^ 
uite  of  approbation  to  a  whole  trea-  pected.  No  one  could  be 
uryof  “  7Vr/imo«ia.”  In  fact.  wc  thp  eYtensive  reading* 
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sitelv  refined  tiste,  which  her  works  or  a  redundancy  of  imagery  ;  and 
displayed  ;  or  insensible  to  the  deli-  which  necessarily  communicated  to 
fjcvand  tenderness  of  the  sentiments,  her  works  a  very  amiable,  hut  with¬ 
er  unmoved  by  the  strain  of  pensive  al  somewhat  too  feeble  and  feminine 
and  natural  reflection  with  which  a  character.  We  certainly  felt  in- 
they  were  imbued.  These  were  on  dined  to  dissuade  her  from  the  pro- 
the  surface  ;  if  other  things,  less  fa-  secution  of  that  department  which 
vourablc,  lay  deeper,  they  were  not  she  had  attempted  in  the  “  Historic 
of  that  palpable,  demonstrable  kind.  Scenes,”  and  to  recommend  the  cul- 
which  suited  the  gentlemen  of  the  tivation  of  that  gentler  and  more  im¬ 
press.  There  was  no  room  for  quib-  ambitious  style — the  poetry  of  con- 
bling  on  an  affected  expression  ;  and  templation  rather  than  of  action — of 
the  integrity  of  Priscian's  head  was  which  she  had  already  exhibited 
scrupulously  respected.  In  the  me-  some  exquisite  specimens  in  her  lines 
of  poetry  she  was  nearly  per-  on  the  death  of  the  Princess  Oh ar- 
fcct.  There  was  not  a  cranny  in  the  lotte,  and  the  mental  malady  of  the 
structure  of  the  versification  through  late  King. 

\\hich  a  breach  could  be  made, — not  While  these  opinions  continue,  in 

a  loop-hole  in  the  language  through  the  main,  unshaken,  we  are  most 


which  a  shaft  could  be  insinuated  ; 
and  accordingly  the  critics  faced 
about,  and,  with  one  consent,  de¬ 
clared  the  place  impregnable. 

M'ith  all  these  admitted  beauties, 
Ijowever,  we  are  free  to  confess,  that 
we  did  not  feel  entirely  satisfied.  We 


happy  to  admit,  that  the  present 
publication  appears  to  us,  in  every 
respect,  superior  to  any  thing  she  has 
yet  written, — more  powerful  in  par¬ 
ticular  passages, — ^more  interesting  in 
the  narrative  part, — as  pathetic  and 
delicate  in  the  reflective, — as  elabo- 
arc  apt,  on  these  occasions,  to  consult  rately  faultless  in  its  versification,— 
our  immediate  impressions,  as  the  as  copious  in  its  imagery.  Of  the 
best  index  of  poetical  power,  and  to  longer  poems,  the  Last  Constantine 
believe  that  a  man  may  have  a  very  is  our  favourite.  The  dramatic  poem 
good  reason  for  not  subscribing  to  which  follows  it,  entitled  the  Siege 
any  given  dictum  touching  poetry,  of  Valencia,  exhibits  too  evidently 
though  he  may  not  be  always  able  the  weak  points  of  Mrs  Hemans' 
to  give  “colour  and  a  body  to  his  poetry,  a  want  of  dramatic  invention, 
thought,”  or  to  cite  chapter  and  verse  a  penury  of  incident,  and  the  sub¬ 
in  support  of  his  objection.  Appeal-  stitution  of  lyrical  for  passionate 


mg,  tiien,  to  this  standard,  we  were 
certainly  inclined  to  make  some  de¬ 
duction  from  the  lady's  merit  on 
the  whole,  at  the  same  time  that  we 
'^cre  quite  aware  it  would  be  im¬ 
possible  to  object  to  any  particular 
passage,  or  even  to  state  very  clearly 
'vhat  our  impressions  on  the  subject 
rhe  iault,  hoivever,  was  evi- 


were. 


dialogue.  'Tlie  leading  features  of 
Constantine's  character  seem  to  be 
taken  from  the  unequal,  but,  on  the 
w  hole,  admirable  play  of  Constantine 
Palaeologus,  by  tne  gifted  rival  of 
our  authoress,  Joanna  Baillie ;  and 
the  picture  of  that  enduring  and 
Christian  courage,  which,  in  the 

- - - midst  of  “  a  ruined  city  and  a  fall- 

demly  in  the  scope  of  the  whole,  ing  state,”  sustained  the  last  of  the 
and  not  in  the  parts ; — and  it  seemed  Ctesars,  when  all  earthly  hope  and 
to  us  to  consist  principally  in  a  ccr-  help  had  failed  him,  is  eminently 
tain  overstrained  tone  of  languid  touching  and  poeticaL  The  follow- 
®  which  pervaded  them  all ;  ing  stanzas  ^P^ar  to  us  particularly 
"nich  made  delicacy  sometimes  de-  beautiful.  The  reader  will  perceive 
generate  into  coldness,  and  tender-  the  fine  allusion  to  the  self-devotion 
tiessinto  weakness;  which,  in  the  of  the  Consul  Decius,  described  by 
^xicty  to  avoid  the  common  and  Livy  •. 

tor..—.  effect,  too  often  in-  sounds  from  the  waters,  sounds  upon  the 


march  of  the  narrative, 
4 11,  description,  by 

l^fluity  of  moralizing  reflection. 


earth, 

Sounds  in  the  air,  of  battle !  Yet  with 
these 
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nis  iicuijc^ 

A  gallant  few  have  started !  O’er  the  seas.  Far-floating  on  the  winds  !  And  Vict’ry 
From  the  Seven  Towers,  their  banner  came, 

waves  its  sign,  And  made  the  hour  of  that  immortal  deed 

And  Hope  is  whispering  in  the  joyous  A  life,  in  fiery  feeling !  Valour’s  aim 
breeze,  Had  sought  no  loftier  guerdon.  Thus  to 

Which  plays  amidst  its  folds.  That  voice  bleed, 

was  thine  ;  Was  to  be  Rome’s  high  star !— He  died 

Thy  soul  was  on  that  band,  devoted  Con-  —and  had  his  meed. 

But  praise— and  dearer,  holier  praise,  be 
Was  Rome  thy  parent  ?  Didst  thou  catch  theirs, 

from  her  Who,  in  the  stillness  and  the  solitude 

The  fire  that  lives  in  thine  undaunted  eye?  Of  hearts  press’d  earthwards  by  a  weight 
— That  city  of  the  throne  and  sepulchre  of  cares. 

Hath  given  proud  lessons  how  to  reign  Uncheer’d  by  Fame’s  proud  hope,  ih* 
and  die  !  ethereal  food 

Heir  of  the  Ccesars  !  did  that  lineage  high.  Of  restless  energies,  and  only  view’d 
Which,  as  a  triumph  to  the  grave,  hath  By  Him  whose  eye,  from  his  eternal 
pass’d  throne, 

With  its  long  march  of  sceptred  imag’r}'.  Is  on  the  soul’s  dark  places ;  have  subdued 
Th’  heroic  mantle  o’er  thy  spirit  cast  ?  And  vow’d  themselves,  with  strength  till 
— Thou  !  of  an  eagle-race  the  noblest  and  then  unknown, 

the  last !  To  some  high  martyr-task,  in  secret  and 

Vain  dreams  !  upon  that  spirit  hath  de¬ 
scended  The  following  stanzas,  too,  in 

Light  from  the  living  Fountain,  whence  which  the  leading  idea  of  ConsUn- 
each  thought  tine*s  character  is  still  more  fully 

Springs  pure  and  holy!  In  that  eye  is  brought  out,  are  likewise  excellent : 

A  f  -.u*  *  •  u  1  I^  a  sad  and  solemn  task  to  hold 

A  spark,  with  Earth  s  triumphal  memo,  ;  ^ynjght.watch  on  that  bclesjun'. 
ries  fraught, 

And,  far  within,  a  deeper  mewing,  caught  sea-wave  beneath  the  banioni 

rrom  worlds  unseen.  A  hope,  a  lofty  roll’d 

\vu  «  1  u  .  .  A  sound  of  fate  was  in  its  rise  and  fall ! 

Whose  resung-place  on  buoyant  wing  is  clouds  were  as  an  cmiurt' 

sought  ..  ^ 

(Thoug^  thitmgh  its  v  eil,  seen  darkly  giant-shadows  of  each  tower  and  fau( 

In  U  U  Lay  like  the  grave’s;  a  low  mysurio. 

In  realms  where  Time  no  more  hath  ^  ® 

^  power  upon  the  just.  Breathed  in  the  wind,  and  from  the  tent 

hose  were  proud  days,  when  on  the  ed  plain 

battle  plain,  A  voice  of  omens  rose,  with  each  wil< 

And  in  the  sun’s  bright  face,  and  ’midst  martial  strain. 

Of  nwLS  hosts,  and  circled  by  the  ‘'*7  “‘s'**  *>«=  Arab  charger 

slain  ^  weighing,  ^ 

The  Rom’an  cast  his  glittering  mail  away, 

And,  W’hile  a  silence,  as  of  midniirht.  lav.  «>•  hann< 

O-e,  breathless  thousands,  at  hi.  vSliwho  tte  soldan.  I*® 

rau-d  on  thi  un«»n,  terrific  powers  that  »  atch.word  mutter’d  in  some  «*aer 

8WAY  • 

And^iiig  thoughts  came  o’er  the* 
dark  and  strong ; 

But  then,  around  him  as  the  javelins  For  heaven,  earth,  air,  speak  aagunw 
ds  those 

From  earth  to  heaven  swell’d  up  the  loud  Who  see  their  number’d  hours  fi»st  ^ 


( 


// 
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jut  strength  is  from  the  mightiest !  There  Y et  are  proud  Nature’s  !  But  her  meteor- 
is  one 

;ull  in  the  breach,  and  on  the  rampart  Can  pierce  no  depths,  no  clouds  ;  it  falls 
seen,  not  where, 

IVhosc  cheek  shows  paler  with  each  In  silence,  and  in  secret,  and  in  night, 
morning  sun,  The  noble  heart  doth  wrestle  with  despair, 

\nd  tells,  in^silence,  how  the  night  hath  And  rise  more  strong  than  death  from  its 

un witness’d  prayer. 

In  kinglv  halls,  a  vigil :  yet  serene, 

fhe  ray ’set  deep  within  his  thoughtful  Men  have  been  firm  in  battle :  they  have 
eye, 

And  there  is  that  in  his  collected  mien.  With  a  prevailing  hojK?  on  rava^  plains. 

To  w  hich  the  hearts  of  noble  men  reply.  And  won  the  birthright  of  their  hearths 
With  fires,  jiartaking  not  this  frame’s  with  blood, 

mortality  !  rcjoicing,  ’midst  their  ancient 

fanes, 

\  es  !  call  it  not  of  lofty  minds  the  fate.  That  so  their  children,  undefiled  with 
To  pass  o’er  earth  in  brightness,  but  alone ;  chains 

lli^’h  |X)wer  was  made  their  birthright,  to  jvfight  worship  there  in  jieacc.  But  they 

.  .  that  stand 

A  tliousand  thoughts  responsive  to  their  When  not  a  beacon  o’er  the  wave  remains, 

0''  '^  •  .  .  .  ,  Link’d  but  to  perish  with  a  ruin'd  land, 

A  thousand  echoes  of  their  spirit  s  tone  Where  Freedom  dies  w'ith  them.<i-call 
Start  into  life,  where  er  their  {lath  may  be,  these  a  martyr-band  ! 

Still  following  fast;  as  when  the  wind 

hath  blown  But  the  world  heeds  them  not.  Or  if, 

(fer  Indian  groves,  a  w'anderer  wild  and  perchance, 

free,  Upon  their  strife  it  bend  a  careless  eye. 

Kindling  and  bearing  flames  afar  from  It  is  but  as  the  Roman’s  stoic  glance 
tree  to  tree  !  Fell  on  that  stage  where  man’s  last  agony 

Was  made  his  sport,  w  ho,  knowing  one 
And  it  is  thus  with  thee  !  thy  lot  is  cast  must  die 

On  evil  days,  thou  Cmsar  !  yet  the  few'  Reck’d  not  which  champion:  but  prepar’d 
That  set  their  generous  bosoms  to  the  blast  strain 

Which  rocks  thy  throne— the  fearless  and  ^nd  bound  the’  bloody  wreath  of  victory, 

the  true,  greet  the  conqueror ;  while,  w  ith  cahn 

Bear  hearts  wherein  thy  glance  can  still  disdain, 

renew'  vanquish’d  proudly  met  the  doom  he 

The  free  devotion  of  the  years  gone  by,  in  Yain. 

When  from  bright  dreams  th’  ascendant  . 

Uoinan  drew  These  are  splendid  passages,  justly 

Enduring  strength ! — states  vanish— ages  conceived,  admirably  expressed,  full 

u  of  eloquence  and  melody  ;  and  the 

ut  cave  one  task  unchanged— to  suffer  poem  contains  many  others  equally 

^  h)  die  !  beautiful.  As  we  have  already  hint- 

Thcscare  our  nature’s  heritage.  But  thou,  the  story  might  have  been  better 
The  crown’d  with  empire !  thou  wert  lold ;  or  rather,  there  is  scarcely  any 
call’d  to  share  story  at  all,  but  the  reader  is  borne 

h  cup  more  bitter.  On  thy  fever’d  brow  down  the  stream  of  pensive  reflection. 
The  semblance  of  that  buoyant  hope  to  80  gently  and  so  easily,  that  he 
...  .  scarcely  perceives  the  want  of  it. . 


ad  pass’d  away ;  alone  *to  Of  the  Siege  of  Valencia  we  ^y 

little,  for  we  by  no  means  consider 
pressure  of  dark  thoughts,  it  as  the  happiest  of  Mrs  Hemans' 
®  efforts.  'Not  that  it  does  not  con- 

low  in  their  weight  of  care;  tain,  nay,  abound  with  fine  passa- 
this,  to  smile !  for  earth-  .  i,ut  the  whole  wants  vigour; 

coherence,  and  compression.  The 
”to^am^'  story  is  meagre,  and  the  dialogue  too 

diffuse.  , 

on  the  triumph,  on  the  field.  The  volume  also  contains  a  nuin- 
fold ;  and  where’er,  in  sight  her  of  smaller  pieces,  of  which  the 
N  the  human  soul  is  steel’d  finest  has  already  graced  the  i^ea 
*eem  as  of  immortal  miffht,  of  this  Macrazine.  It  is  entitled 
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The  Fesul  Hour/’  ami  certainly 
apj>ears  to  us  to  be  one  of  the  noblest 
regular  and  classical  odes  in  the 
English  language — happy  in  the  ge¬ 
neral  idea,  and  rich  in  imagery  and 
illustration.  We  neetl  hardly  recal 
to  our  readers’  recollection  the  fine 
Ballatl  of  the  Battle  of  Morgarten, 
which  appeared  in  the  Number  of 
January  last.  The  following  spiriteil 
Ballad  is  founded  on  various  Spanish 
Romances,  which  allude  to  some 
of  the  wonderful  traditions  of  that 
country,  with  regard  to  the  Cam- 
pcador  s  death  and  subsequent  noc¬ 
turnal  rising : 

The  Moor  had  beleaguer'd  Valencia's 
towers. 

And  lances  gleam'd  up  through  her  citron- 
bowers. 

And  the  tents  of  the  desert  had  girt  her 
plain. 

And  camels  w’ere  trampling  the  vines  of 
Spain ; 

For  the  Cid  was  gone  to  rest. 

There  were  men  from  wilds  where  the 
death-wind  sweeps. 

There  w’cre  spears  from  hills  where  the 
lion  sleeps. 

There  were  bows  from  sands  where  the 
ostrich  runs. 

For  the  shrill  horn  of  Afric  had  call'd  her 
sons 

To  the  battles  of  the  West. 

The  midnight  bell,  o'er  the  dim  seas  heard, 
Like  the  roar  of  waters,  the  air  had  stirr'd ; 
The  stars  were  shining  o'er  tower  and 
wave. 

And  the  camp  lay  hush'd,  as  a  wizard's 
cave ; 

But  the  Christians  woke  that  night. 

They  rear'd  the  Cid  on  his  barbed  steed, 
l.ike  a  warrior  mail'd  for  the  hour  of  need, 
And  they  fix'd  the  sword  in  the  cold  right 
hand, 

Which  had  fought  so  well  for  his  father's 
land. 

And  the  shield  from  his  neck  hung 
bright. 

There  was  arming  heard  in  V alencia's  halls, 
There  was  vigil  kept  on  the  rampart 
walls  ; 

Stars  had  not  faded,  nor  clouds  turn'd 
red. 

When  the  knights  had  girded  the  noble 
dead. 

And  the  burial-train  moved  out. 

With  a  measured  pace,  as  the  pace  of  one, 
^hc  still  death-march  of  the  host 
begun  ; 


With  a  silent  step  went  the  cuiraas'd  hind*. 
Like  a  lion's  tread  on  the  burning  sands, 
And  they  gave  no  battle-shout 

When  the  first  went  forth,  it  was  mid. 
night  deep. 

In  heaven  was  the  moon,  in  the  camp  was 
sleep. 

When  the  last  through  the  city's  gates 
had  gone, 

O'er  tent  and  rampart  the  bright  day 
shone. 

With  a  sun-burst  from  the  sea. 

There  were  knights  five  hundred  wen? 
arm'd  before, 

And  Bermudez  the  Cid's  green  standard 
bore ; 

To  its  last  fair  field,  with  the  break  of 
morn. 

Was  the  glorious  banner  in  silence  berne, 
On  the  glad  wind  streaming  free. 

And  the  Caropeador  came  stately  then, 
Like  a  leader  circled  with  steel-clad  men! 
The  helmet  was  down  o'er  the  face  of  the 
dead. 

But  his  steed  went  proud,  by  a  warrior  led, 
For  he  knew  that  the  Cid  was  there. 

He  was  there,  the  Cid,  with  his  own  good 
sword. 

And  Ximena  following  her  noble  lord  ; 
Her  eye  w'as  solemn,  her  step  was  slow, 
But  there  rose  not  a  sound  of  war  or  woe, 
Not  a  whisper  on  the  air. 

The  halls  in  Valencia  were  still  and  lone, 
The  churches  were  empty,  the  masse* 
done  ; 

There  was  not  a  voice  through  the  wide 
streets  far. 

Nor  a  foot-fall  heard  in  the  Alcazar, 
—So  the  burial-train  moved  out. 

With  a  measured  paee,  as  the  pace  of  one, 
Was  the  still  death-march  of  the  host 
begun ; 

W ith  a  silent  step  went  the  cuirass'd 
Like  a  lion's  tread  on  the  burning  sand*, 
—And  they  gave  no  battle-shout. 

But  the  deep  hills  i)eal'd  with  a  cry  ft* 
long. 

When  the  Christians  burst  on  the  Psyniro 
throng !  , 

—With  a  sudden  flash  of  the  lancc 
spear. 

And  a  charge  of  the  war-steed  in  frU 
reer, 

It  was  Alvar  Fanez  came ! 

He  that  was  wrapt  with  no  fun<^ 
shroud,  • ,« 

Had  pass'd  before,  like  *  threti'-'’  • « 
cloud  ! 


And  tl>«  s*o™  fu***’*!  tei>te<l 

plain, 

And  the  Archer-Queen,  with  her  bands 
lay  slain. 

For  the  Cid  upheld  his  fame. 

Then  a  terror  fell  on  the  King  Bucar, 

And  the  J.ybian  kings  who  had  join'd  his 
war ; 

And  their  hearts  grew  hea\7,  and  died 
away. 

And  their  hands  could  not  wield  an  assa- 

For  the  dreadful  things  they  saw  ! 

For  it  seem’d  w  here  Minaya  his  onset 
made. 

There  were  seventy  thousand  knights  ar¬ 
ray’d, 

All  white  as  the  snow'  on  Nevada’s 
steep ; 

And  they  came  like  the  foam  of  a  roaring 
deep ; 

— 'Twas  a  sight  of  fear  and  awe  ! 

And  the  crested  form  of  a  w'arrior  tall, 

With  a  sword  of  fire,  went  before  them 
all; 

With  a  sword  of  fire,  and  a  banner 
l»le, 

And  a  blood-red  cross  on  his  shadowy 
mail, 

He  rode  in  the  battle’s  van  ! 

There  was  fear  in  the  jiath  of  his  dim 
white  horse. 

There  was  death  in  the  Giant-W'arrior’s 
course ! 
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Where  his  banner  stream’d  with  its 
ghostly  light, 

Where  his  sword  blazed  out,  there  was 
hurrying  flight. 

For  it  seem’d  not  the  sw'ord  of  man  ! 

The  field  and  the  river  grew  darkly  red. 
As  the  kings  and  leaders  of  AfHc  fled  ; 
There  was  w’ork  for  the  men  of  the  Cid 
that  day  ! 

—They  w’cre  w'cary  at  eve,  when  they 
ceas’d  to  slay, 

As  reapers  w  hose  task  is  done  ! 

The  kings  and  the  leaders  of  Afric  fled ! 
The  sails  of  their  galleys  in  haste  were 
spread ; 

But  the  sea  liad  its  share  of  the  Paynim 
slain, 

And  the  bow  of  the  desert  was  broke  in 
S])ain ; 

—So  the  Cid  to  his  grave  ^mss’d  on  ! 

We  have  endeavoured,  by  these 
ample  quotations,  to  do  justice  to  the 
merits  of  Mrs  Hemans,  which  cer¬ 
tainly  appear  to  us  to  be  of  no  com¬ 
mon  order.  Her  delicacy,  and  ten¬ 
derness  of  thought  and  expression, 
her  reading  and  taste,  and  her  per¬ 
fect  freedom  from  all  affectation, 
must  always  secure  to  her  an  ho¬ 
nourable  and  even  an  exalted  rank 
among  the  classical  poets  of  Britain  ; 
and  her  works,  we  doubt  not,  will 
be  popular  long  after  the  Barry 
Cornwalls,  Leigh  Hunts,  and  such 
“  small  deer,"  shall  have  fretted 
their  short  hour  and  disappeared. 
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ruiXCirLES  of  prison  discipline,  from  the  book  entitled  PANOP¬ 
TICON,  OK  THE  inspection-house  BY  JEREMY  BENTHAM,  ESQ.’* 


!•  A  CRIMINAL  is  a  man  who  has 
either  yieldetl  to  stronger  temptations 
thin  have  fallen  to  other  men,  or  in 
'*^hom  the  regulating  powers  of  the 
mind  (viz.  wudence  and  conscience^ 
are  naturally  weaker  than  in  others, 
flirenologists  have  discovered,  as 
ihey  conceive,  that  the  organs  indi- 
caung  these  powers  are  less  deve- 
oiHxl  in  the  heads  of  criminals. 


If  the  temptations  have  been  strong, 
the  criminal  may  perhaps  be  reform¬ 
ed  by  lessening  these  temptations,  or 
by  creating  go^  influences  sufficient¬ 
ly  powerful  to  counteract  the  evil 
ones.  Thus  the  diseases  contracted 
in  a  tropical  climate  may  be  cured 
by  sending  the  patient  to  a  temper¬ 
ate  climate.  Let  the  moral  patient 
be  confined  to  a  certain  district  of 


^  have  not  Bentham’s  work  at  hand,  and  perhaps  I  have  mixed  up  some  ideas 
•ny  own  with  my  notes  and  recollections  of  that  volume.  But  this  is  of  little  oon- 
as  any  person  who  is  interested  in  the  subject  may  have  recourse  to  the 
^  where  he  will  find  the  author’s  ideas  in  his  own  lan^age.  The  Panop- 

nam  RTeat  a  discovery  in  politics  as  vaccination  is  in  medicine.  Why  is  the 
tvil  ^  1  .  celebrated  than  that  of  Jenner  ?  Is  the  extermination  of  moral 

*  css  important  benefit  than  the  extermination  of  physical  evil  ?  • 
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the  town,  not  by  a  material  barrier, 
but  by  letting  him  know,  that,  if  he 
is  found  out  of  that  district,  before 
the  expiration  of  a  certain  term,  he 
will  be  put  to  the  tread-mill.  His 


\son  JLJiscipiine. 

beast  of  prey.  We  confine  such  cri¬ 
minals  for  the  same  reason  that  we 
chain  up  a  furious  dog. 

II.  The  restraint  necessarily  im- 
posed  on  the  criminal  ought  to  be 


temptations  will  be  lessened,  and  the  the  whole  of  his  punishment.  Ad- 
chances  of  detection  increased,  while  ditional  severities  are  unjust,  bt^cause 
he  remains  within  that  territory,  they  are  unnecessary.  If  the  mural 
The  objects  that  excite  the  principle  disease  is  malignant,  or  obstinate,  add 
of  acquisitiveness  will  be  put  out  of  to  the  duration  of  the  punishment, 
his  reach,  till  the  habit  of  yielding  not  to  its  severity  ;  and  if  the  disease 
to  temptation  is  subdued.  appears  to  be  incurable,  the  criminal 

If  the  temptations  do  not  appear  must  be  treated  as  a  lunatic,  and con- 
to  have  been  sufficient  to  produce  the  lined  for  life  t.  The  man  who  is 
crimes,  we  may  infer  that  the  cri-  defective  or  diseased  in  his  moral  na- 


minal  is  defective  either  in  prudence  ture,  is  as  much  an  object  of  pity  as 


or  in  moral  feeling  f  and  that  it  is  ne¬ 
cessary  to  provide  for  him  a  restraint 
sufficiently  strong  to  supply  the  place 
of  these  natural  principles.  Thus, 
when  a  man  loses  his  leg,  the  car- 
penU^r  makes  him  a  wooden  one.  The 
punishment  of  incarceration  imposed 
by  the  magistrate,  is  a  mechanical 
substitute  for  the  intellectual  or 


the  idiot  or  lunatic  w  ho  is  diseased 
in  his  intellectual  nature. 

llestraint  will  be  more  effectual,  if 
divested  of  unnecessary  severity,  be¬ 
cause  the  criminal  himself  will  feel 
it  to  be  reasonable  and  just.  The 
reason  and  conscience  of  the  criminal 
will  be  on  the  side  of  the  law ;  and 
tliese  principles,  however  weak,  can- 


moral  principles  which  Nature,  for  not,  1  think,  be  altogether  wanting, 
some  wise  but  mysterious  reasons.  In  the  actual  state  of  things,  the 
seems  to  have  denied  to  these  unfor-  criminaTs  conscience  is  often  against 
tunatc  individuals*.  It  is  often  ne-  us;  hence  the  obstinacy  of  his  will, 
cessary  for  a  physician  to  impose  si-  His  labour  is  not  voluntary,  and  con- 
inilur  restraints  on  his  patients,  who  sequently  not  productive.  See  Amt- 
arc  not  criminal  at  all.  If  the  pa-  rican  Review,  No.  27,  p.  219,  Ar. 
tient  is  reasonable,  he  will  submit  to  III.  The  power  taken  from  the 
restraint ;  and  if  he  is  not  reasonable,  criminal  is  to  be  transfened  entire 
his  friends  will  compel  him.  A  va-  to  the  jailor.  The  government  ought 
letudinarian  in  morals  must  be  a-  no  more  to  interfere  between  the 


bridged  of  his  liberty,  for  the  same  jailor  and  the  prisoners,  than  betwwn 

reason  that  a  valetudinarian  in  health  the  physician  of  a  lunatic  hospital 
must  be  so  restrained.  and  his  patients.  The  indirect  pre- 

If  the  crime  seems  to  have  pro-  ventives  of  tyranny  might  be  as 
cewled,  not  from  the  weakness  of  the  effectual  in  the  jail  as  in  the  hos- 
good  princinles,  but  from  the  exces-  pital.  This  will  be  proved  in  thesc- 
sive  strength  of  the  evil  ones,  it  is  quel. 

necessary  to  impose  the  same  re-  The  abuse  of  the  powers  given  to 
on  the  mischievous  propen-  a  jailor  might  be  prevented,  not  by 
sities  of  the  criminal  as  we  impose  limiting  these  powers,  but  by  trans- 
on  the  mischievous  instincts  of  a  ferring  them  entire  to  a  worthier  per* 

*  e  arc  not  entitled  to  deny  the  fact  of  this  judicial  blindness  or  hardness  of 
lieait,  because  we  cannot  discover  either  the  cause  or  the  end.  We  ought  not  to 
doubt  that  there  are  necessary  causes  and  beneficent  ends,  w’liich  we  know  not  noWf 
iHit  shall  assuredly  know'  hereafter.  See  Luke  xviU.  26,  27.  Acts  Hi.  17, 18,  l^* 

^  I^nless  humanity  should  prefer  the  punishment  of  death,  as  being  milder  tb^ 
perpetual  imprisonment.  See  2  Samuel  rriv.  13,  14,  15.  “So  Gad  came  to  Davjd, 
said  unto  him.  Shall  ser'cn  years  of  famine  come  unto  thee  in  thy  land  ?  Or  wi  t 
thou  flee  three  months  before  thine  enemies  while  they  pursue  thee  ?  Or  that  ^erc 
^  pestilence  in  thy  land  ?  Now  advise,  and  see  what  answer  I  shall 

to  Him  that  sent  me.  And  David  said  unto  G^,  I  am  in  a  great  strait :  let  fse  ^ 
tiiio  the  hand  of  the  Ixtrd,  for  his  mercies  are  great  ;  and  let  me  not 

nd  of  mam.  ’  Such  is  the  difference  between  the  punishments  of  death  and  pff 
IKiual  confinement. 
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wn*.  The  jailor,  when  accused, 
might  be  tried  by  a  jury  ;  and  the 
trial  will  naturally  be  more  severe 
and  searching,  in  proportion  to  the 
extent  of  the  contidence  that  has  been 
conferred  and  abused. 

IV.  The  profits  arising  from  the 
labour  of  the  prisoners  will  also  be 
transferred  entire  to  the  jailor.  It 
will  be  the  interest  of  the  jailor  to 
give  a  share  of  these  profits  to  the 
prisoners,  in  order  to  excite  their  in¬ 
dustry  ;  and  it  will  also  be  his  in¬ 
terest  to  give  them  such  an  education 
as  may  render  their  industry  as  pro¬ 
ductive  as  possible.  The  more  pro¬ 
ductive  their  industry  is  to  the  jailor 
during  the  term  of  confinement,  the 
more  productive  will  it  afterwards  be 
to  themselves;  the  greater  will  be 
tlieir  motives  to  industry,  the  less 
their  motives  to  crime.  Their  temp¬ 
tations  will  be  lessened  by  the  in¬ 
crease  of  their  resources.  The  in- 
terwt  of  the  jailor,  therefore,  is  the 
same  with  that  of  the  prisoners.  He 
must  act  justly  towards  them,  if  he 
only  thinks  wisely  for  himself ;  and 
if  he  does  not  think  wisely,  his  inca¬ 
pacity  or  tyranny  (which  are  the 
Mine  thing)  will  be  manifested  by 
its  effects,  and  the  consequence  will 
be  his  being  deprived  of  the  office. 
The  goodness  of  the  management 
will  thus  be  secured,  not  by  limit¬ 
ing,  but  by  increasing,  the  power  of 
the  jailor. 

M  e  need  not  apprehend  that  the 
prisoners  will  be  too  well  treated.  It 
is  the  jailor's  interest  to  use  the  most 
I  ^fft^ctual  means  of  exciting  the  in¬ 
dustry,  and  thereby  amending  the 
morals,  or  at  least  the  habits  of  the 
I  cnminals.  If  the  harsher  means  are 
necessary,  he  will*  employ  them  ; 
d  the  milder  means’  are  sufficient, 
and  even  more  effectual  than  the 
arsher,  to  have  recourse  to  the 
arsher  must  be  unnecessary,  and 


consequently  unjust.  The  jailor  is 
placed  in  tne  same  relation  to  the 
criminal  that  the  physician  is  tc  the 
patient ;  and  if  this  plan  were  a- 
dopted,  W'e '  should,  perhaps,  be  as 
successful  in  curing  the  moral  dis¬ 
eases  of  our  nature,  as  in  curing  the 
bodily  ones.  We  might,  perhaps, 
find  that  there  were  incurable  dis¬ 
eases  in  both. 

In  order  that  the  incapacity  of  the 
jailor  may  appear  by  its  effects,  the 
prison  must  be  open  to  the  inspec¬ 
tion  of  all  respectable  persons,  at  all 
hours.  In  order  to  explain  Ben- 
tham's  ideas,  I  will  quote  a  few  pas¬ 
sages  from  his  book  t. 

P.  42.  I  would  do  the  w’hole  by 
contract,  I  would  farm  out  the  pro¬ 
fits  or  losses  to  him  who,  being  in 
other  respects  unexce 
fered  the  best  terms, 
conceives  that  the  labour  of  the  con¬ 
victs,  being  aided  by  machinery,  and 
rendered  in  other  res|K?cts  as  produc¬ 
tive  as  possible,  would  not  only  pay 
the  expences  of  management,  but 
afford  a  considerable  profit  to  the 
jailor ;  and  that  the  jailor,  out  of  his 
profits,  might  pay  a  rent  to  Govern¬ 
ment.)  ''  Undertaking  an  enterprise 
new  in  its  extent,  in  the  description 
of  the  persons  to  be  subjected  to  his 
management,  and  in  many  other  cir¬ 
cumstances,  his  success  in  it,  if  he 
does  succeed,  may  be  regarded  in  the 
light  of  an  invention,  and  rewarded 
accordingly  by  the  profit  which  a 
monopoly  secured  by  patent  enables 
a  man  to  make.  He  should  have 
it  during  good  behaviour ;  in  other 
words,  unless  specific  instances  of 
misbehaviour,  enough  to  render  his 
removal  exponent,  be  proved  against 
him  in  a  legal  way,  he  should  have 
it  for  hfe.”  (This  is  exactly  the  te¬ 
nure  by  which  every  man  in  civil  so¬ 
ciety  holds  both  his  property  and  his 
Ufe.  He  forfeits  either,  or  both. 


ptionable,  of- 
(Bentham 


—  ■  -I ■  “  None  ' 

But  such  as  are  good  men  can  give  good  things.”  Comut, 

ff  is  impossible  that  vice  can  produce  the  effects  of  virtue,  under  any  political  regu¬ 
lations  whatever.  “  Quid  leges  sine  moribus  ?” 

•  ' who  cannot  procure  Bentham^s  work,  will  find  some  account  of  his  pro- 
^^.^®l^whoun’s  Treatise  on  the  Police  of  London ;  a  popular  work,  which  may  be 
of  the  circulating  libraries  of  this  city.  See  also  the  article  “  Prison 
in  th^**'*'  Supplement  to  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica.  But  those  who  delight 
*  P^lianties  of  a  most  singular  and  original  genius,  ought  not  to  deny  them- 
t  e  pleasure  of  reading  Bentham*s  own  work. 

^OL-xiii.  ‘  Qq 
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wlien  he  is  legally  convicted  of  such 
Crimea  as  render  the  forfeiture  of 
prop-rty,  or  of  life,  necessary  or  ex¬ 
pedient.)  The  interest  of  the  con¬ 
tractor  l^ing  the  same  with  that  of 
the  prisoners,  the  contractor  ought 
to  receive  “  all  the  powers  that 
his  interest  could  prompt  him  to 
wish  for,  in  order  to  make  the  best 
of  his  bargain.’*  (In  other  words, 
the  Government  will  contract  with 
the  jailor  in  the  same  way,*  or 
at  least  by  the  same  principle,  by 
which  a  judicious  and  liberal  land¬ 
lord  contracts  wuth  his  tenants.) 
“  The  greater  latitude  he  has  in  ta¬ 
king  his  measure,  the  less  will  he 
grudge  the  letting  it  be  known  what 
the  measures  are  which  he  does  take; 
knowing,  at  the  same  time,  that  no 
advantage  can  be  taken  of  such  know¬ 
ledge,  by  turning  him  out,  in  case  of 
his  success,  and  putting  in  another, 
to  reap  the  fruits  of  his  contrivance. 
1  will  require  him  to  disclose,  and 
even  to  print  and  jmblisft,  his  ac¬ 
counts,  &c.”  “  Having  power  to  do 
every  thing  tliat  is  for  his  advantage, 
there  is  nothing  which  it  is  for  his 
interest  to  conceal.  It  is  for  clearing 
away,  as  much  as  possible,  every  in- 
teresti'd  motive  for  secrecy,  that  I 
would  secure  his  profits  to  him  for 
life.” 

One  of  Bentham’s  principles  is  to 
connect,  in  the  person  of  the  con¬ 
tractor,  the  most  extensive  power 
with  the  greatest  possible  publicity, 
— the  least  direct,  with  the  greatest 
imiirect  control.  He  is  to  be  put 
ill  a  fi^lass  hee-hive,  and  exposed  al¬ 
most  as  much  to  the  inspection  of 
llie  public  as  the  prisoners  are  to  his. 
**  A  prevailing,  but  erroneous  pro¬ 
pensity,  derived  from  the  times  when 
the  means  of  jmhlieity  were  not  so 
easy  as  at  firesent,  is  to  cramp  power, 
and  leave  the  exercise  of  it  in  the 
dark.  Every  thing  is  by  this  means 
agunst  the  upright  manager,  every 
^ing  in  favour  of  the  corrupt  and 
intripiing  one.  A  board  is  institu¬ 
ted,”  &c.  “  When  it  is  necessary  to 


[Sept. 

repose  extraordinary  confidence,  n*. 
moval  of  clogs,  and  enlargement  of 
power,  is  the  proper  shape  for  it 
to  shew  itself  in.  It  is  one  of  the 
advantages  attending  the  increased 
f lower  of  the  public  eye,  that  the  am» 
plitude  of  discretion,  so  necessartf  to 
good  management,  may  he  given  uith 
more  security  than  before*.” 

Bentham  remarks,  that  the  kinds 
of  labour  assigned  to  prisoners  are 
almost  always  those  that  are  least  a> 
greeable  and  least  profitable.  They 
are  consequently  as  little  calculated 
as  possible  to  give  them  cither  a 
taste  for  industry,  or  the  means  of 
exercising  their  industry  profitably, 
when  they  are  discharged  from  con¬ 
finement.  If  the  opposite  kinds  of 
labour  were  substituted,  the  proHts 
arising  from  the  industry  of  the  pri¬ 
soners  would  do  more  than  ])ay  the 
cost  of  subsistence  and  management. 
Government  might  obtain  a  revenue 
by  letting  the  Penitentiary,  as  a 
landlord  by  letting  his  esUte ;  and 
this  revenue  might  be  subatituted 
for  the  State  Lottery.  I  do  not  set* 
how  this  substitution  can  be  resisted, 
unless  we  adopt  Mandeville’s  system, 
and  believe  that  vice  is  more  whole¬ 
some  than  virtue  to  the  body  politic. 

The  reformation  of  criminals  is 
an  employment  which  is  naturally 
agreeable  to  a  benevolent  mind,  and 
their  punishment  is  naturally  di^ 
agreeable.  A  penitentiary,  in  which 
reformation,  rather  than  punish¬ 
ment,  is  the  object,  will  be  an  ob¬ 
ject  of  competition  to  a  better  de¬ 
scription  of  men.  And  the  virtue 
of  tne  jailor  will  radiate  to  the  pri¬ 
soners,  by  a  law  of  nature,  ascertain 
as  that  by  which  light  radiates  from 
lucid  bodies.  Amore  acceso  d> 
virtu  tempre  altro  accese,  rmtehe  u 
fiamma  sua  paresse  Juori’^.  ’  (Dante, 
Purg.  xxii.) 

If  there  are  any  incurable  defee  ^ 
or  vices  in  the  criminal’s  disposition^ 
their  causes  and  tendencies  may  ^ 
ascertained  in  these  hospitals  of  nui* 
ral  ^sease.  I  think  that  the  intet- 


•  If  you  will  not  let  me  tell  the  story'  in  my  own  way,  how  do  you  know  th^ J 
ean  do  it  in  yours  ?  J  s  s  getdhecrih 


't  Let  its  pure  flame 
From  firtue  flow,  and  love  can  never  fail 
To  warm  another's  tioaom,  so  the  light 
Shine  manifestly  Jbrth. 
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valofa  year  ought  to  intervene  be¬ 
tween  the  sentence  which  condemns 
a  niiirilerer  to  death,  and  its  execu¬ 
tion  ;  and  that,  during  this  interval, 
he  ought  to  be  subjected  to  such  mo¬ 
ral  and  religious  influences  as  are 
most  likely  to  i^enetrate  his  heart. 

If  these  influences  are  successful, 

“  we  have  gained  our  brother.*’  If 
they  are  not  successful,  we  have,  at 
least,  made  some  additions  to  our 
knowledge  of  human  nature ;  and  it 
is  not  likely  that  such  knowledge, 
or  that  any  knowledge,  can  be  alto¬ 
gether  and  permanently  unprofitable. 
I’ostcrity  will  reap  the  harvest  that 
we  have  planted.  It  will  add  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  morbid  physiology 
of  the  human  heart,  and  may  even 
throw  some  indirect  light  on  its 
healthy  aflections.  We  dissect  the 
bodies  of  criminals,  in  order  to  im¬ 
prove  the  art  of  curing  diseases ;  why 
not  try  the  power  of  moral  causes 
on  the  character  of  their  minds? 
The  moral  sciences  would  probably 
be  as  progressive  as  the  physical 
sciences,  if  they  were  cultivated  in 
the  same  way. 

If  there  were  not  something  wrong 
or  defect tve  in  our  moral  nature, — 
something  which  seems  to  indicate 
that,  as  moral  beings,  we  are  but  in 
a  state  of  infancy,  we  should  con¬ 
sider  a  criminal  to  be  as  much  an  ob¬ 
ject  of  compassion  as  a  morbid  per- 
wn ;  and  we  should  perceive,  with 
intuitive  clearness,  that  the  manage¬ 
ment  ot  a  prison  ought  to  be  in  eve¬ 
ry  respect  analogous  to  that  of  an 
hospital.  In  both,  severity  is  just 
only  in  proportion  as  it  is  necessary. 
Ilur  method  of  procedure  towards 
is  like  that  of  Captain 
1  Oakham  and  Dr  Maeshane,  in  the 
novel  of  Roderick  Random,  in  their 
treatment  of  the  sick.  (See  VoL  I, 
war  the  end.)  The  passage  referreil 
to  would  almost  appear  to  be  a  libel 
on  human  nature ;  Is  thy  servant 
«  that  he  should  do  this  thing  ?** 
ut  It  is,  in  fact,  not  different  from 

K  ?  humanity  which  is  ex- 

iDited  in  our  prisons.  We  employ 
e  same  means  to  lessen  the  nura- 
of  criminals,  which  Captain  Oak- 
am  and  Dr  Maeshane  used  in  or- 
ow  to  l^n  the  number  of  the  sick ! 
an/  ^®^*‘ence  between  disease 
'^tce  18,  that  the  latter  effects  a 


nobler  and  a  more  permanent  part  of 
our  nature ;  we  know  the  extent  and 
the  duration  of  the  one,  but  no  man 
knows  either  the  extent  or  duration 
of  the  other. 

The  destructive  propensities  of  a 
criminal  cannot  be  more  violent 
than  those  of  a  savage  animal ;  and 
we  know  that  the  most  savage  ani¬ 
mals  have  been  partially  tamed.  (See 
liuffons  History  of  the  Lion.)  The 
cat  and  the  dog  can  be  made  to  do¬ 
mesticate  together ;  and  Cowi>cr’s 
tame  hares  lost  their  natural  timidi¬ 
ty  and  suspicion.  Why  should  we 
have  less  imwer  over  the  characters 
of  men  than  over  the  instincts  of 
animals  ? 

There  are  two  preventives  of  mur¬ 
der  provided  by  Nature,  viz.y  the 
horror  produced  by  the  crime,  and 
the  terror  produced  by  the  punish¬ 
ment.  It  is  a  question  whether  the 
infliction  of  death  does  not  lessen  the 
horror  in  the  same  degree  in  which 
it  increases  the  terror ;  whether  it 
does  not  counteract  in  one  way  what 
it  does  in  another.  The  sight  of  an 
execution  may  gratify  and  strength¬ 
en  the  **  destructiveness**  of  some  of 
the  spectators ;  and  this  may  tend  to 
produce  murder  in  a  greater  degree 
than  the  fear  of  punishment  tends  to 
prevent  it.  The  fugitive  nature  of 
the  terror  proiluced  by  the  sight  of  a 
capital  punishment,  may  be  illus¬ 
trated  by  a  passage  in  the  Old  Tes¬ 
tament,  (2  Samuel,  Ch.  xx.  f),  he.) 

And  Joabsaid  to  Amasa,  Art  thou 
in  health,  my  brother?  And  Joab 
took  Amasa  by  the  beard  with  the 
right  hand,  to  kiss  him.  But  Ama¬ 
sa  took  no  heed  to  the  sword  that 
was  in  Joab’s  hand ;  so  he  smote 
him  therewith  in  the  fifth  rib,  and 
shed  out  his  bowels  to  the  ground, 
and  struck  him  not  again ;  and  he 
died.  So  Joab,  and  Abishai  his  bro¬ 
ther,  pursued  after  Sheba  the  son  of 
Bicbri.  And  one  of  Joab*8  men 
stood  by  him,  and  said,  He  that  fa- 
voureth  Joab,  and  he  that  is  for  Da¬ 
vid,  let  him  go  after  Joab.  And 
Amasa  wallowed  in  blood  in  the 
midst  of  the  highway.  And  when 
the  roan  saw  that  all  the  people  stood 
still,  be  removed  Amasa  out  of  the 
highway  into  the  field,  and  cast  a 
cloth  upon  him,  when  he  saw  that 
every  one  that  came  by  him  stood 
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slill.  irhen  hi  was  rtmoved  out  of 
the  hi^hwaiff  all  the  fteople  went  on 
after  Joiib,  to  ^lursue  af  ter  Sheba  the 
son  of  Bichri,  1  conceive  that  this 
is  the  whole  extent  and  duration  of 
that  moral  impression  which  is  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  sight  of  capital  punish¬ 
ments. 

1  will  add  a  few  observations  on 
an  article  on  prisons,  in  the  £din- 
bui^h  lleview.  No.  72. 

Pages  334- — 5.  Number  of  com- 
raitinents  nearly  doubled  within  the 
last  ten  years.”  1  think  it  is  pro¬ 
bable  that  the  laws  are  more  strictly 
execute<l.  There  is  more  zeal  for  suj)- 
pressing  vice — the  terror  of  punish¬ 
ment  is  less  ;  and  this  will  not  only 
make  the  necessitous  less  unwilling 
to  commit  crimes,  but  will  make  the 
rich  less  unwilling  to  prosecute  for 
trifling  offences,  and  the  magistrates 
less  unwilling  to  punish  *.  The 
game  laws  have  produced  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  number  of  commitments — 

too  high  a  price  for  the  whistle.” 
The  temptations,  too,  have  probably 
been  increased  by  the  hardships  of 
the  times,  and  perhaps  by  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  knowledge,  which  makes 
men  less  patient  under  hardships, 
and  aggravates,  by  its  first  opera¬ 
tion,  tlie  evils  which  it  ultimately  re¬ 
moves.  New  laws  have  been  made ; 
hence  new  crimes  and  new  commit¬ 
ments. 

P.  357.  “  Pour  averages  of  five 
Years  each.”  They  ought  to  have 
been,  not  averages,  but  lists  of  com¬ 
mitments  during  a  series  of  years. 
The  recourse  to  averages  is  merely  a 
contrivance  to  save  trouble,  and  to 
dispense  with  that  minute  and  scru- 
mlous  examination  which  can  a- 
one  conduct  to  accurate  and  com¬ 
prehensive  conclusions.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  commitments  during  each 
yew,  depends  on  the  state  of  political 
opinion,  agriculture,  manufactures, 
commerce,  greater  or  less  faciUty  of 
emigration,  d:c.  AV^e  cannot  esti¬ 
mate  the  average  operation,  of  these 
causes ;  and  it  is  absurd,  therefore,  to 
reason  from  the  average  of  their  ef¬ 
fects.  It  would  be  desirable  to  know 


[Sept. 

the  variation  in  the  number  of  com¬ 
mittals,  not  only  from  year  to  year, 
but  from  month  to  month.  The 
causes  of  crime  vary  from  month  to 
montli. 

P.  358.  a  f.  We  have  a  right 
(a  right  of  conquest)  to  punish  the 
obstinacy  that  we  ourselves  have  ex¬ 
cited  !  But  to  what  issue  will  the 
exercise  of  this  right  lead  us }  In 
punishing  criminals,  we  create  a  cer¬ 
tain  quantity  of  physical  evil,  in  or¬ 
der  to  destroy  a  certain  quantity  of 
moral  evil.  The  punishment  is  just, 
only  when  it  is  necessary  and  efftc- 
tual  for  its  purpose, — when  it  de¬ 
stroys  more  evil  than  it  produces. 

P.  358,  5fc.  If  the  industry  of 
prisoners  were  employed  in  the  most 
profitable  way  possible,  it  would  fur¬ 
nish  a  revenue  which  would  do  mon? 
than  pay  the  expense  of  protecting 
property*  Could  this  be  effected, 
(and  I  have,  for  my  part,  not  a  doubt 
of  its  practicability,  even  in  the  pr^ 
sent  state  of  commerce,  and  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  the  excess  of  revenue  a- 
hove  cost  must  become  greater,  if 
the  continuance  of  commercial  pr(> 
sperity,  or  the  greater  facility  of  emi¬ 
gration,  should  raise  the  price  of  la¬ 
bour,  or  if  the  progress  of  mechani¬ 
cal  improvements  should  increase  the 
productive  powers  of  labour,)  if  this 
revenue,  I  say,  could  be  realized,  the 
increased  numl)er  of  commitments 
would  not  be  a  great  evil,  because  it 
would  increase  the  revenue  produce 
by  the  industry  of  prisoners.  So 
much  for  the  interest  of  the  public , 
as  for  the  interest  of  the  prisoners,  it 
will  be  promoted  by  whatever  pr^ 
motes  reformation,  and  lessens  the 
number  of  re-commitments.  Is  there 
any  good  reason  why  the  sternal  in¬ 
terests  of  criminals  should  be 
looked  in  this  question  ?  They 
ought  to  be  an  object  of 
tion  even  to  a  conscientious 
much  more  to  a  conscientious  Cbr^ 
tian.  If  the  future  existence  of  tne 
soul  is  probable,  or  even  possibiet 
are  bound  to  provide  against  a 
ble  event  of  so  awful  and  momcDto 
a  character. 


On  gouveme  Ics  homines  avec  la  teie.  On  ne  joue  paa  aux  tehees  avec  un  ^ 
conir.  . 

-  Ictlcrt  ft,  e,  ^  e,  subjoined  to  the  number  of  the  page,  distinguish  the 

of  the  page  referred  to.  . 
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1*.  .Sj9,  c.  “  Indulgence  tending 
to  ruin  its  unfortunate  victim."  This 
must  be  an  oversight  of  the  reviewer, 
for  be  admits  that  the  attempts  to 
refirrn  criminals  by  indulgence  have 
btvn  more  successful  than  the  at¬ 
tempts  to  (Icier  them  by  severity. 

1*.  e.  “  Criminals  are  sen- 
tencetl  to  a  longer  period  of  confine¬ 
ment  than  formerly."  The  same 
cause  which  has  produced  this  change 
in  the  administration  of  criminal 
justice,  will  have  made  magistrates 
more  willing  to  punish  trifling  of¬ 
fences*;  and  this  is  probably  one 
cause  of  the  increase  of  commitments. 
Millie  punishments  were  cruel,  or 
cruelly  inflicted,  the  humanity  of 
magistrates  or  of  prosecutors  would 
more  frequently  produce  impunity  to 
small  oflenders. 

P.  360,  a.  “  An  idle  life,  society 
onmtraincdy'  &c.  This  may  some¬ 
times  occur  in  the  administration  of 
the  new  system  of  Prison  Discipline, 
but  it  is  altogether  contrary  to  its 
^rrinciple.  The  evil  consequences 
arising  from  a  departure  from  the 
principle,  which  teaches  us  to  consi¬ 
der  the  reformation  of  the  prisoner 
as  our  first  object,  surely  furnish  no 
eridence  against  the  truth  of  that 
principle.  Idleness  and  unrestrain- 
e<I  society  must  be  as  injurious  to 
the  morals  of  criminals,  as  an  unre¬ 
strained  use  of  generous  food  and 
stimulating  liquors  to  the  health  of 
the  patients  in  an  hospital ;  and  the 
hrst  is  as  contrary  to  the  principle 
Prison  Discipline,  as  the  second 
to  the  principle  of  Hospital  Discip¬ 
line. 

If  criminals  have  little  apprehen¬ 
sion  of  punishment,  they  are  more 
hkely  to  be  brought  under  its  influ¬ 
ence.  And  if  this  influence  produ¬ 
ces  a  revenue  to  the  public,  and  re- 
torination  to  themselves,  what  evil 
can  ensue?  “  Prisoners  coaxed  to 
inc  performance  of  their  tasks." 
t  nis  18  also  contrary  to  the  princi- 
P  and  consequently  furnishes  no 
^jection  gainst  t/.  Reformation  of 
of  •  industry. is  one 

in ,  ®  conducive  to  this  end : 
5?,  producing  in- 

i  ^  empbyed.  Coaxing 

•»  erefore^  as  unnecessary  in  a  pri¬ 


son,  as  I  presume  it  is  in  an  hospital. 
Allow  the  prisoner  to  chuse  between 
solitary  confinement,  without  the 
means  of  industry — compulsory  la¬ 
bour  in  the  tread-mill, — and  volun¬ 
tary  labour  of  the  kind  most  profit¬ 
able  to  the  contractor.  The  conse¬ 
quence  is  as  certain  as  the  ascent  of 
water  in  a  vacuum.  He  will  assur¬ 
edly  refuse  the  evil,  and  chuse  the 
good. 

P.  360,  e.  It  is  our  duty  to  extend 
the  blessings  of  religious  instruction 
to  all  over  whom  we  can  acquire  any 
direct  or  indirect  influence.  And  this 
duty  has  no  limits  but  what  are  neces¬ 
sarily  produced,  either  by  the  w'ant 
of  moral  influence,  or  by  the  want  of 
that  moral  knowledge  which  is  neces¬ 
sary,  in  order  to  render  our  influence 
salutary.  If  our  duty  towards  cri¬ 
minals  extends  farther  than  our  duty 
towards  the  poor  who  are  not  crimi¬ 
nal,  it  is  only  because  criminals  are 
more  within  our  reach,  and  are,  per¬ 
haps,  by  their  experience  of  evil, 
rendered  more  susceptible  of  religious 
influences. 

The  dread  produced  by  severe  pu¬ 
nishment  may  lessen  the  number  of 
criminal  actions,  but  it  has  no  ten¬ 
dency  to  weaken  their  principles.  It 
operates  just  like  those  quack  medi¬ 
cines  which  drive  the  disease  inwards 
into  the  constitution.  When  a  child 
is  sickly,  and  consequently  trouble¬ 
some,  an  idle  nurse  will  give  it  an 
opiate,  to  relieve  its  pain  and  make 
it  quiet.  It  seems  to  me,  that  what¬ 
ever  lessens  criminal  actions  without 
weakening  vicious  principles,  is  ex¬ 
tremely  pernicious,  and  that  every 
man  who  perceives  the  evil  is  bound 
to  lift  up  his  testimony  against  it. 
Whatever  prevents  the  act,  conceals 
the  vice,  and  prevents  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  that  moral  remedy  which 
might  remove  it.  I  am  much  mis¬ 
taken  if  we  have  yet  exwrienced  all 
the  consequences  of  this  short-sighted 
policy. 

P.  361,  d.  The  qualifications  of  the 
governor  will  be  determined  by  the 
nature  and  difficulty  of  the  duties 
imposed  upon  him.  It  is  more  easy 
to  punish  criminals  than  reform  them ; 
and,  therefore,  the  reviewer's  system 
tends  to  lessen  the  qualifications  of 


•  The  tampering  world  U  subject  to  this  curse, 

To  physic  its  disease  into  a  worse.  Ahsahm  Achitophel 
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the  governor.  The  op\K)site  eystein 
tends  as  naturally  to  increase  his  qua¬ 
lifications.  It  is  an  etlucation  for  the 
governor,  as  well  as  for  the  prisoners. 

I*.  36‘2-3, /.  Tracts  incorrigibly 
stupid.’*  This  is  not  altogether  true  ; 
but,  if  it  were  so,  they  would  be  the 
best  of  all  for  the  purpose  of  punish^ 
infr  the  prisoners.  They  would  an¬ 
swer  all  the  purposes  of  an  intellec¬ 
tual  tread-mill. 

P.  3G3,  e.  Publicity  would  also 
discover  the  consequences  of  unwise 
and  unjust  laws.  These  laws  would 
be  as  useful  in  politics  as  unsuccess¬ 
ful  exi)eriments  are  in  physics.  But 
we  must  remember,  that  the  moral 
and  political  experiments  are  per¬ 
formed  on  a  much  more  valuable  and 
tender  subject. 

P.  36i,  a.  ^V’^e  have  more  jtower  to 
educate  criminals,  and  therefore  more 
r/tt/y  question  is,  not  what  they 
deserve,  but  what  we  are  able  to  be¬ 
stow.  Our  duty  is  limited  only  by  our 
power,  and  our  power  has  hardly  any 
limit  but  what  is  produced  by  the 
imperfection  of  our  knowledge*.  The 
education  of  criminals  ought  not  to 
be  gratuitous,  but  paid  for  out  of  the 
proHts  of  their  industry. 

P.  364,  r.  “  'fhere  is  nobody  so 
gluttonous  and  sensual  as  a  thief.” 
Because  he  has  no  intellectual  and 
nioral  enjoyments.  The  exclusion 
from  these  sources  of  finer  happiness 
is  an  imprisonmr/it  inflicted  by  na¬ 
ture;  and  if  we  knew,  by  experience, 
the  severity  of  this  punishment,  we 
should  perhaps  be  less  disposed  to 
add  to  it.  We  should  at  least  cease 
to  consider  the  punishment  of  cri¬ 
minals  as  a  more  important  object 
than  their  reformation  t. 


P.  365,  a.  This  would  be  impossi. 
ble  in  a  Panopticon.  The  prisoner 
must  be  limited  in  power ^  in  propor. 
tion  to  his  deficiency  in  selftro^rrn- 
ment.  The  external  restraints  must 
be  stronger  in  proportion  as  the  in¬ 
ternal  restraints  are  weaker. 

Wretches  are  sometimes  convict¬ 
ed  of  what  we  arc  pleased  to  call  t/i- 
nate  depravity,  as  old  women  were 
formerly  convicted  of  witchcraft. 
Extraordinary  appearances  occur,  and 
are  referred  to  the  cause  which  best 
explains  them.  Thus  Brabantio,  in 
the  play,  ascribes  Othello’s  influence 
over  J>esdemona  to  magic.  The  pro¬ 
gress  of  medical  science  has  put  an 
end  to  the  belief  in  witchcraft ;  and 
it  is  probable  that  the  progress  of 
moral  science  will  put  an  end  to 
those  injurious  opinions  concerning 
human  nature,  which  are  the  causi* 
and  the  excuse  of  so  much  absurdi¬ 
ty  and  cruelty.  It  will  gradually 
lead  us  to  view,  with  a  mixture 
of  indulgence  and  hopCy  those  ap¬ 
pearances  which  we  are  accustomed 
to  hate  and  abandon,  because  we  as¬ 
cribe  them  to  an  innate  and  irr^ 
claimable  principle  of  evil.  It  will 
discover  to  us,  that  many  of  these  ap¬ 
pearances  are  the  consequences  of  our 
own  undesigned  tyranny  ;  (“  in  ig¬ 
norance  ye  did  it,  as  did  also  your  n/- 
levs,**  Acts,  chap,  iii.,  17,  18, 19;)  and 
that  many  of  them  are  morbid  atlw- 
tions  of  tne  soul,  which  are  not  more 
permanent  than  the  morbid  affections 
of  the  body,  but  may  be  removed  by 
the  application  of  the  ^cific  or  ap¬ 
propriate  remedies.  The  op^ati^ 
of  moral  influences  on  a  disease 
mind,  is  not  more  uncertain  than  w 
operation  of  medicines  on  a  diseased 


*  The  learned,  the  judicious,  the  pious  Boerhaave,  relates  that  he  never  * 
mminal  dragged  to  execution  without  asking  himself,  ‘  Who  knows  whether  this 
i»  not  less  cul{)able  than  me  ?*  On  the  days  when  the  prisoners  of  this  city  are  empO^ 
into  the  grave,  let  every  spectator  of  the  dreadful  procession  put  the  same  question 
his  own  heart.  Who  can  congratulate  himself  upon  a  life  passed  without  lOtm 

oct  more  mischievous  to  the  peac^  or  prosperity  ef  others  than  the  theft  of 
momry  i 

“  Bcmember  them  that  are  in  bonds,  as  bound  with  them ;  nnd  ihcBi  that  suftt 
adversity,  as  being  yourselves  also  in 

^  It  appears  to  me,  that  inhumanity  proceeds  in  a  great  measure  from  our 
feet  knowledge  of  human  nature.  We  are  not  aware  either  of  the  strength 
temputions  which  produce  crimes,  or  of  the  positive,  or  at  least  negative  *”**^[^ 

»s  pruduc^  by  them.  If  the  wicked  man  “  has  no  bands  in  his  death,”  it  »•  ^ 

as  no  enjoyments  in  his  life.  The  same  inaenaibihiy  which  weakens  the  sm 
of  excellence,  u  eakens  also  the  lainciplc  of  enjoyment. 
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iKxly  *•  Even  if  it  were  so,  it  would  be  reclaimed  by  severities,  which  only 
„oi  prove  that  the  moral  diseases  are  strengthen  his  attachment  to  the 
more  iliHicult  to  be  cured,  but  only  weaker  side,  but  by  means  calculated 
that  the  physicians  were  less  expe-  to  operate  on  the  same  affections  by 
rionced  and  skilful.  Their  science  is  the  perversion  of  which  his  vicious 
but  in  its  infancy.  It  is  not  in  our  habits  have  been  proiluced  and  j)er- 
power  to  destroy  the  elementary  prin-  petuaUnl  J . 

cinles  of  moral  evil  in  human  nature,  1 1  is  remarked  by  Mr  Foster,  in 


iwu  tr  to  destroy  the  elementary  prin- 
ciples  of  moral  evil  in  human  nature, 
but  we  can  diminish  the  ientpiaimis, 
by  improving  the  physical  condition 
of  the  poor,  and  we  can  increase  the 
checks  which  one  man's  reason  im- 


his  Essay  on  Popular  Ignorance, 
that  “  multitudes  of  the  miserable 
poor,  how’ever  wicked,  have  a  settled 
assurance  of  coming  off  well  at  last, 


]H)sc8  on  the  passions  of  another,  by  independently  of  any  thing  effected 
improving  the  understandings  of  allf .  for  men  by  the  Mediator.  They  shall 
This  will  lessen  the  amount  of  ac-  be'exempted,  they  btdieve,  from  fu- 
tual  crime,  and  prevent  vicious  prin-  ture  punishment,  in  consideration  of 
ciples  from  being  strengthened  by  their  having  suffered  so  much  here, 
the  facility  and  impunity  with  which  There  is  nothing,  in  the  scanty  creed 
they  are  gratified.  Crimes  will  be-  of  great  numbers,  more  firmly  held 
l'  come  more  infamous  in  proportion  than  this.”  (P.  200.)  Now,  it  is 
I  as  tlicy  l)ecome  more  rare  ;  and  more  evident  that  excessive  severity  in 
i  rare,  in  proportion  as  it  becomes  punishing  the  crimes  of  the  poor  has 
J  more  difficult  to  commit  and  protect  a  direct  and  necessary  tendency  to 
d  them.  strengthen  this  presumption  ;  that 

||  There  is  a  passage  in  Paradise  Lost  it  weakens  the  moral  and  religious 
[j  wliich  has  often  affected  me  very  checks  to  vice,  in  exact  proportion  as 
\l  strongly.  It  is  the  speech  which  it  strengthens  the  political  ones ;  and 
I  Milton  has  put  into  the  mouth  of  his  that  it  goes  directly  to  weaken  or 
p  allegorical  personage  Sin,  when  she  mislead  all  the  higher  principles  of 
",  opens  to  the  great  destroyer  the  the  human  character.  The  truth  is, 

I  gates  of  Pandemonium : —  that  the  vices  of  the  poor  are  rather 

'  The  key  or  this  infernal  pit  by  due,  ‘I''''' 

1  hf  command  of  heav*n*s  all-powerful  miseries,  and  that  it  is  by  lessening, 

1  King^  not  increasing  the  miseries  of  their 

\  I  keep,  by  him  forbidden  to  unlock  lot,  that  they  may  be  conciliated  and 

These  adamantine  gote"  reclaimed  ;  that  there  is  as  natural  a 

[  lint  vhat  ove  /  to  his  commands  above,  connection  between  the  circumstan- 
^  iPAo  haicn  me,  and  hath  hither  thrust  me  CCs  of  the  poor  and  their  character, 

I  as  between  the  unwholesome  atmos- 

I  Into  this  gloom  of  Tartarus  profound,  phere  of  a  crowded  city  and  the  dis- 

II  of  heav*n,  and  heavenly  horn  $  cases  that  are  generated  there  ;  and 

I  mu  art  my  fattier;  thou,  my  father,  tfiou  that  the  patient  ought  to  be  sent  “  to 
!  but  stwuld  I  obey  breathe  a  purer  air,”  and  thus  com- 

I  ^  mitted  to  the  beneficent  influences  of 

I  ar  ise  Lost,  Book  it,  850,  &c.  nature,  not  tormented  with  remedies 

I  In  this  exhibition  of  human  na-  as  ineffectual  as  they  are  o<liou8. 
I  ture,  (the  truth  of  which  must  be  “  There  is  scarcely  a  human  being” — 
I  splf-evident  to  every  man  who  has  there  is  not  a  human  being — “  whose 
I  »ny  sympathies  with  his  kind,)  we  heart  has  not  taught  him,  that  wc 
I  pvreeive,  not  only  a  no/ura/ hatred,  arenever  so  benevolent  towards  others 
I  »nich  excludes  every  salutary  influ-  as  when  our  own  wishes  are  row- 
I  «nce,  but  a  generous  gratitude  which  j)letely  gratified.  We  are  never  to 
I  v;  every  evil  one.  The  humble  as  then.  (Mrs  Opie.) 
p  that  leads  astray,  is  light  from  Dr  Johnson  remarks,  tnat,  **  of  all 
p  "^^en.**  And  the  wanderer  cannot  the  uncertainties  in  our  present  con- 

[i  man  that  hath  this  hope,  purifieth  himself,  even  as  God  is  pure.  John 

1  *  ^  ^^clusion  of  Say’s  “  petit  volume.” 

»^marks  of  Bassll  Montague  on  the  cfBcacy  of  punishment,  cited  In  the 
Review,  No.  LXX.  p.  341,  &c. 
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clitioti,  the  most  terrible  is  the  un¬ 
certain  continuttnce  of  reason.*'  Per¬ 
haps  there  is  something  even  more 
terrible  in  the  uncertain  continuance 
of  those  natural  affections  and  moral 
sentiments  that  appear  to  be  still 


’  Hub* — Pto*  ill*  rSfp, 

Adrian,  with  his  own  soul.  Ht, 
perhaps,  hath  been  an  indolent,  un¬ 
meaning  thing,  but  that  iminoml 
part  within  him  carries  a  ktenir 
edge  than  has  ever  yet  been  un- 
sheathed ;  and  how  this  edge  is  likeltf 


more  inseparable  from  the  human  to  be  emjdoyed  in  a  long  hereafler,  hV 
character.  Nothing  more  justly  has  but  either  bad  omens  of,  or  at 
keeps  man  in  a  perj>etual  awe,  than  least  must  be  in  a  trembling  sus- 
the  inscrutability  of  his  own  soul,  pense,  till  grace  gives  a  competent 
in  its  nature,  capacities,  and  manner  determination.*'  (Gamlold's  Iforb, 
of  acting.  A  tame  and  feeble  bird,  y.  236-7. )  If  the  reader  does  not 
that  accidentally  has  hatched  an  feel  the  truth  and  force  of  this  re¬ 
eagle's  egg,  and  is  afterwards  affright-  flection,  he  is  totally  ignorant  of  his 
ed  at  the  strength  and  impetuous  own  nature ;  and  if  he  does  feel  it  as 
tendency  of  what  has  been  fostered  he  ought,  the  appeal  of  humanity 
under  its  own  wings,  cannot  And  and  religion,  in  favour  of  criminals, 
itself  in  a  more  critical  case  than  a  will  not  be  made  to  him  in  vain, 
man  when  holding  dialogue,  like  A.  B.  C. 
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Daily  and  hourly  proof 
Tell  us  Prosperity  is,  at  highest  degree, 

The  fount  and  handle  of  calamity  : 

Like  dust  before  a  whirlwind,  those  men  fly 
That  prostrate  on  the  ground  of  Fortune  lie; 
And  iK'ing  great,  like  trees  that  broadest  sprout. 
Their  own  top-heavy  state  grubs  up  their  root. 


Cltapmn. 


MR  EDITOR, 

Literary  fame  is  not  more  diffi-  every  sense  of  the  word,  an  old  wo- 
cult  to  attain  than  troublesome  in  man;  and,  exclusive  of  her  age,  them 
the  possession.  I  hinted,  in  my  last,  are  other  points  of  resemblance  be- 
tliat  the  proceedings  of  the  Harum-  tween  her  and  the  goodman  of  our 
Scarum  Club  had  been  keenly  criti-  town.  He  next  provoked  a  disnuu* 
cized  here  ;  but  Number  Second  has  between  the  parties,  which  of  them 
produced  a  far  greater  sensation,  was  meant  by  the  flint,  and  which 
Many,  both  Whigs  and  Tories,  have  by  the  steel ;  but  here  arose  a  que^ 
taken  offence  at  my  simile  concern-  tion  in  Natural  Philosophy,  which 
ing  them ;  and  as  they  have  treated  none  of  these  sages  could  resolve , 
roe  rather  disrespectfully  on  that  ac-  namely,  whether  the  fire  came  from 
count,  1  hereby  bid  both  parties  de-  the  flint  or  the  steel  ?  This  import- 
fiance,  and  say,  “  Come  on  !  the  ant,  and,  to  them,  inscrutable  mys- 
thickest  skin  holds  langest  out."  ^^Ve  tery,  produced  an  ebullition  so  keen 
have  in  town  an  arch  wag,  who,  and  acrimonious,  as  fully  proved  the 
withanabundant  stock  of  sly  humour,  correctness  of  the  simile;  botnpar- 
has  hitherto  contrived  to  keep  neu-  ties  are  anxious  to  appropriate  to 
tral  in  politics ;  he  has  persuaded  se-  themselves  the  substance  containing 
veral  of  our  wise  heads  that  my  si-  the  caloric,  but  cannot  agree  w^ 
mile  is  a  bitter  and  libellous  satire  ther  it  is  the  stone  or  the  metal, 
against  the  Town  Council ;  for  it  so  proposed  consulting  Professor 
hapf^ns,  that  there  are  both  Whigs  on  the  subject ;  another  was  for  rr* 
i^l  Tories  in  that  august  assembly,  ferring  it  to  the  Wernerian  Soaoiy » 
The  wag  aforesaid  has  demonstrated,  but  he  who  had  kindled  this 
by  lexical  deduction,  tliat  the  tinder-  observed,  that  it  lay  more  in  the 
box  u  the  Counefl-Chamber;  my  ofthe  Huttonian.  At  last  the  ^ 
laimlady  the  Provost ;  and  the  flint  vost,  who  lays  claim  to  much  Jn 
and  steel  the  Whigs  and  Tories  of  Uve  knowledge,  said,  “  Hooly,^' 
ilia t  body.  Now,  my  landlady  it,  in  Ians;  ye're  makin*  a  mystery  s 


N 
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a  matter  as  plain  as  the  A,  B,  C. 
Vt*  may  as  weel  gi’e  a  dunt  upo’  tliat 
door  wi’  your  steekit  nieve,  an*  syne 
raise  a  reek  whether  it  was  your 
hand  or  the  door  that  made  the  din. 
Nay  langcr  sync  than  the  last  winter, 
in  tlie  brak  of  the  awfu*  stonn,  ae 


Kings,  what  will  he  no  do  wi*  a 
Provost  ?  He  maun  never  enter  our 
doors  again.** 

To  counterbalance  this,  the  Doc¬ 
tor  *8  acquaintance  has  been  courted 
by  various  characters — he  has  also 
had  several  letters  of  thanks  for  his 


ploamin’,  1  was  standing  in  the  shop-  spirited  address  ;  and  as  the  people 
door,  diverting  mysel’  wi’  the  callans  in  general  consider  the  invasion  of 
an’  cummers  wha  were  getting  a  dad  Spain  as  the  league  of  Kings  against 
in  the  cuff  o*  the  neck  wi*  the  sna*  the  rights  of  nations,  he  is  esteemed 
frae  the  roofs  o’  the  houses,  when  as  the  cliampion  of  Freedom.  The 
some  ill-deedy  smatchet  brought  me  magistrate  also  imagines,  that  Timon 
sic  a  wallop  w’i*  a  sna*-ba*,  as  gart  of  Athens  had  a  fling  at  him  in  his 
the  tire  flee  out  o’  my  een,  bruinding  i  for  the  ruler  of  the  borough 

like  elf  candle.  Now,  ye’ll  no  say  is  sometimes  sadly  afraid  of  lowering 
the  fire  was  in  the  sna*-ba’ ;  an  it’s  his  dignity,  by  being  seen  in  shabby 
just  as  unlikely  that  it  was  in  my  company ;  and  his  daughters  ^n 
ceil.  I  t’s  just  fetching  them  sudden-  readily  practise  tlie  broad  stare, which 
ly  an’  forcibly  thegither  that  produ-  says,  1  know  you  not !”  when  they 


CCS  the  fire,  which  is  begotten  an* 
brought  forth  at  the  same  moment.** 
“  Most  philosophically  illustrated  !** 
cried  the  humorist.  None  in  the 
College  of  Auld  lleekie  could  throw 
more  light  on  the  subject.** 

1  have  also  incurred  the  high  dis- 


are  inclined  to  cut  acquaintance. 
The  Ploughman’s  society  is  now 
sought  after  by  both  old  and  young ; 
and  Peter  Bell,  our  bookseller,  is 
quizzed  by  the  jwetical  readers  of 
tne  old  school. 

^V'e  mustered  full  on  the  evening 


pleasure  of  the  Lady  President  of  the  when  we  met  to  discuss  the  question 
Has  Bleus,  by  unluckily  alluding  to  proposed  by  the  Ploughman,  which, 
her  age ;  and  she  has  been  endea-  lest  any  of  your  readers  should  have 


vouring  to  undermine  my  growing 
lame,  by  “  buts,  ifs,”  and  significant 
shakes  of  the  head.  Thus  have  1 
lost  the  good  graces  of  not  a  few  of 
lK)th  sexes ;  but  as  it  is  now  in  for 
a  jKimy,  in  for  a  pound,**  or,  in 


forgotten,  1  again  repeat : 

“  Which  of  the  sudden  reverses 
of  Fortune,  Prosperity  or  Adver¬ 
sity,  is  it  most  difficult  to  bear  with 
equanimity  ?** 

The  disputants  drew  cuts  (An- 


»iy  grandmothers  vernacular  style,  glice,  cast  lots)  for  the  order  in  which 
“  There’s  as  muckle  for  a  buffet,  they  sliould  speak,  and  Spunkie  drew 
as  a  hackfu’  o’  straiks,”  I  hereby  the  first.  He  fretted  a  little  at  this, 

I  pive  luy  traducers  fair  warning.  The  saying,  that  he  wishetl  to  be  the  last, 
j  above  will  shew  our  red-hot  politi-  and  merely  make  some  observations 
’  vians  what  they  have  to  expect ;  and  on  the  speeches  of  those  who  had 
j  1  shall  only  say  to  the  coterie,  preceded  him  ;  but  the  members, 

I  If  ,  ,  Knowing  the  fertility  of  his  imsgina- 

I  If  there’s  a  hair  on  a’  their  chins,  tion,  insisted  that  he  should  take  his 

>r  broken  loop  in  their  blue  hose,  place.  After  a  pause  of  five  minutes, 

:  r  t  em  tent  it.  which  he  requested,  and  readily  ob- 

Jlr  Tell  has  also  felt  the  proud  in-  tained,  he  rose  up,  and  spoke  as  fol- 
:  tolerance  of  party,  for  he  is  no  longer  lows  : 

I  ^‘‘^I  rovost’s  family  physician.  That  WaflHe  Eotom* 

p  maun  send  fo/  Dr  D^ubkai  S'-" 

i  ^  pide  J.,,e  on  „hat  IV  heard  and  seen, 

«  .  -1  .  continue  to  countenance  n*etr  aiilrl  histnrv  hlMr’d  mV  een. 


,  - vu  wuiibcuaiiw 

»ciup  wha  misca’s  that  jolly,  gude- 
man,  the  King-^  o’^Franoe, 
•“  wandaUzea  the  sagacheous,  douse, 
Cesar  of  Rushy.  He's 
tiJrr  speaks  evil  o'  digni- 

•  When  he  can  mak'  a  mock  o' 
xiu. 


Pve  roused  on  what  I’ve  heard  and  seen. 
And  o’er  auld  history  blear’d  my  een. 

In  search  of  facts,  to  hit  the  mark ; 

But  that  I  felt  was  endless  wark ; 

They  only  made  my  judgment  swlthcr, 
For  ae  thing  aye  dang  down  anither. 
When  winds  in  cirdirg  eddies  twirl. 
Ye’ve  seen  a  feather  float  and  whirl ; 

Rr 
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nVn  sae  was  my  opinions  towzkcl, 

IMy  gumption  bother'd  and  !)am*'oozlcd  ; 
But  if  ye’ve  e’er  on  shipboard  l)ecn, 

Yt>u  doubtless  have  the  coni  puss  seen, 
And  mark’d  the  needle’s  trembling  mo¬ 
tion. 

Still  to  the  pole  point  its  devotion  ; 

And  such  my  various  musings  past. 

My  mind’s  made  up,  and  fix'd  at  last. 

Whate’er  folks  say,  'lis  clear  to  me. 
When  freakish  Fortune  tak’s  the  gee. 
And  mints  to  do  a  cullan  wrung, 

She  always  smiles  before  she  slang ; 

And  when  she’s  plotting  ruination. 

Just  lifts  a  chiel  abcxin  his  station  ; 
Show'rs  down  her  favours  in  his  lap. 
Syne  o’er  his  knuckle  brings  a  rap. 

Just  think  upon  some  reckless  wight, 
Wha  never  clamb  to  gryter  height 
Then  sitting  stridlings  o’er  the  riggin 
Of  his  struw-theicket,  auld  clay  biggin, 
By  fate  placed  on  a  ship  at  sea. 

And  mounted  on  the  tap-mast  hie  ; 

This  elevation  to  the  starns 
Tan  hardly  fail  to  turn  his  hams  ; 

He  goups  around,  but  grows  sae  dizzy, 
I.ets  gang  the  grij) — and  syne,  where  is 
he  ? 

Or  in  the  sea,  or  on  the  deck, 

Wi'  shatter’d  skull  or  broken  neck  ; 

Or  if  the  Uingled  riggin’  catch  him. 

And  frae  destruction  kindly  snatch  him. 
When  placed  on  deck,  he  canna  stand, 
But  grijjs  at  what  comes  first  to  hand— 
A  hen-coop,  or  sic  slippery  ware. 

Plumps  overboard,  to  rise  na  mair. 
Should  you  my  simile  reject. 

And,  as  you’ve  hinted,  facts  expect. 

I’ll  gie,  to  please  you,  Mr  Prescs, 

A  tale  by  w  ay  of  exegesis : 

Will  Lowrie  was  a  tradesman’s  bairn. 
His  calf-ground  somewhere  in  Strathcarn; 
Bred  up  to  toil  liaith  late  and  ear, 

Wi*  hoddin  coat  and  hamcly  fare; 

In  weet  or  dr)*,  in  heat  or  cauld. 

To  herd  the  stirks,  or  tent  the  fauld. 

To  plash  the  dubs,  and  face  the  blast, 
Twas  thus  the  youngster’s  years  were 
pass’d ; 

Wi’  shachletl  shoon  and  tauted  pow. 
Health  on  his  cheek  was  seen  to  glow  : 
As,  in  the  glen,  the  hardy  thorn 
Is  seen  to  sprout,  in  \Trnal  morn  ; 

Nor  summer’s  drouth,  nor  winter’s  storm. 
Can  check  its  growth,  or  stint  its  form  ; 
Ilk  season  sees  it  rear  its  head. 

And  wider  aye  its  branches  spread  ; 

So  ^  ill  in  youthful  bloom  was  seen. 
Strength  in  his  arm,  fire  in  his  een. 

And  now  to  Cowrie’s  fertile  plain 
Uc  shapes  his  course,  a  happy  su'ain  : 

At  cart  or  plough  he  whistles  blithe. 

Or  in  the  hay-field  sweeps  the  scythe  ; 

In  hars’t  at  keuiptn^  foremost  still ; 

For  labour  blest  wi*  strength  and  skill. 


His  hodden  coat  now  laid  aside, 

He’s  busket  braw  in  rustic  pride; 

A  strapping  youth,  in  rural  grace, 

Wi’  manly  l>eauty  in  his  face ; 

At  kirk  and  market  clean  and  smart, 
He  kittled  mony  a  lass’s  heart ; 

At  maiden  feast  and  bridal  ploy, 

Where  ilka  heart  loups  light  wi’ joy; 
Where  lads  and  lasses  blithely  nnxt, 

A’  in  their  best,  frae  head  to  feet ; 

The  fiddler,  fingering  o'er  his  ihairm?, 
The  dowie  cheers,  the  cauldrife  warms ; 
In  auld  Scots  reels  some  callans  jumpin;:, 
Wi’  heavy  heels  some  ithers  thumjmi}; ; 
In  brisk  strathsjx'y,  Meg  smiles  on 
Johnny, 

And  trots  about  like  Shetland  jicny  ; 
But  in  sic  mirthful,  motley  crowd, 

By  young  and  auld  it  was  allow’d, 

Nae  ploughman  in  the  Carse  of  (lownV 
Could  foot  the  door  like  Willie  Lowrie: 
In  wark,  or  sport,  wi’  spunk  and  fire, 
The  first  to  start,  the  last  to  tire : 

In  gloamin’s,  if  he  cross’d  the  green, 
And  looked  in  on  Nell  or  Jean, 

The  mithers  kindly  took  him  ben. 

Fain  he  should  find  the  road  again ; 
The  father  wad  ha’e  look’d  wi’  pride 
To  see  his  bairn  made  William's  bride; 
The  lasses  blush’d,  though  blithe  to  si-c 
him, 

Their  parents  leugh  and  jocked  w  i’  him ; 
In  short,  esteem’d  by  auld  and  young, 
His  roose  was  hard  on  ilka  tongue. 

It  chanced,  w’hcn  w’ark  was  slack  at 
hame, 

The  callan  to  Auld  Reekie  came ; 
When  fra  Queensferrj’  jogging  on, 

A  gig  behind  came  dowm  the  loan  ; 

The  driver  was  a  dashing  sjwrk, 

But  seem’d  a  prentice  to  the  wark  ; 

He  crack’d  his  whip,  and  UH)kd"it’ 
pride 

Upon  a  lady  at  his  side ; 

And  Jehu  like,  with  speed  career  d, 
Unheedful  of  the  course  he  steer  d. 

The  horse  was  fiery,  rough  the  waj, 

(It  w'as  before  Macadam’s  day,) 

Smack  goes  the  whip,  off  springs  the  borsc. 
Swift  as  a  racer  o’er  the  course : 

The  driver  now  had  lost  command, 

A  deep  ditch  yawn’d  on  ilka  ***”^‘^. 
Ha  !  there  it  goes  !— the  gig  has  turnup 
And  o’er  the  pair  is  ftdrly  whumled, 
Like  maukins  in  a  poacher’s  trap. 

Deep  in  the  ditch  is  their  mishap  s 

Will  hastens  forward— comes  in  seasoii, 

With  brawny  arm  unbars 
Jumps  up,  and  takes  a  seat 
Quick  to  the  tow'n  agrees  to  guide 
Arriv’d— the  ploughman  m^  ^ 

Until  their  gratitude  they  show*  ^ 

It  chanced  the  man  was  Fortune  s 
tor — 

A  Lottery  Agent,  or  Contractor, 
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The  lucky  Sievwright  of  his  day  ; 

And  now  his  dcht  resolv’d  to  i)ay  : 

He  said,  ‘‘  To  you  I  owe  iiiy  life, 

And,  dearer  still,  a  loving  wife.  ^ 
licre,  t.ike  this  draught  on  Fortune’s 
Bank, 

And  should  the  jade  return  it  blank, 

I’il  give  a  cheque  she’ll  not  dishonour  ; 
Her  wheel’s  at  work — to  morrow’s  |K)st 
May  shew  if  you  have  won  or  lost.” 

l\jndora’s  box,  as  poets  sing. 

Of  human  ills  the  fruitful  spring. 

Was  to  mankind  a  plague  and  curse  ; 

And  such,  alas  !  prov’d  Fortune’s  pursg. 
Five  thousand  pounds  in  Willie’s  lap 
She  jxiur’d,  for  dool  and  sad  mishap  : 
When  blind,  nae  ferly  though  she  blunders : 
I'or  thousands  had  she  gi'en  him  hunders, 
'f  he  ploughman  might  have  ta’cn  a  farm, 
Wi’  thrifty  wife  liv’d  snug  and  warm  ; 
Hut,  waes  my  heart !  the  reckless  hizzic 
Wi*  kindness  dang  him  daft  and  dizzy  ; 
Strange  tantrums  wauken’d  in  his  pow' ; 
Within  his  breast  the  bleezing  low 
Of  many  a  wild  and  lawless  passion. 

For  Will  was  now  a  buck  of  fashion. 

The  modest  maids  of  Cowrie’s  plain 
Forgot,  amidst  that  wanton  train. 

Who  sheen  in  silks  and  borrow^’d  charms. 
And  clasp  their  cullies  in  their  arms  : 

So  ivy  twines  round  ruin’d  tow^ers. 

Aye  thriving  best  when  it  devours. 

Frac  Hower  to  flower,  as  bums  the  bee, 

So  Willie  Lowrie’s  wandering  e’e 
Olanced  on  the  fair,  but  syren  thrang, 
ho  lur’d  his  lug  wi’  laugh  and  sang. 

He  got  blood-hunters  for  the  course, 

And  iMrited  hunders  on  his  horse  ; 

''  i’  gun  and  jvointers  scour’d  the  plain. 
And  join’d  the  gay,  tod-hunting  train  ; 

Bin  d  in  Auld  Heekie,  after  gloamin*. 
Then  cards,  and  dice,  and  wine,  and  wo¬ 
men. 

Enabled  him  to  pass  the  night, 

And  keep  it  up  till  braid  day-light ! 

1  hrec  winter’s  winds  had  rudely  hlawn, 
And  his  wild  aits  were  nearly  sawn  ; 

He  wasna  wearied  of  gallantin’ ; 

Hut,  willawins !  them  cans  were  wantin’; 
His  |x)utch  w'as  toom,  his  health  declin’d, 
And  to  a  lonely  couch  confin’d, 
he  w  ounded  deer  lies  in  his  lair, 

Alone  to  pine  in  sad  despair ; 

''  illie  lay -.nae  friend  came  near  him, 
i*^ie  came  to  cheer  him  ! 
came,  indeed— not  billet-doux, 

Ah?  coats,  \  ests,  boots,and  shoes ; 

•  vanish’d  now  his  gowden  dreams, 
morning  beams  e 

i.  Hloom  of  Pleasure  wither’d.-^ead  ! 

urns  him  on  a  sleepless  bed ; 
wlw  .  slumbering  dose, 

Ff*  short  repose ; 

ruffians  rude,  wi’  demon  smile, 

^  lagging  him  to  “  durance  vile !” 
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With  mind  and  body  on  the  rack. 

In  comes  the  surgeon — iirrant  quack  ! 

He  sees  his  iiutient,  writhing,  pine. 

And  recommends  an  anodyne. 

The  hero's  fate  approaches  fast, 
lie  sends  a  shilling — ’tis  his  last— 

To  purchase  death — to  draw  the  veil 
And  close  life’s  frenzied,  tragic  tale, 

Syne  rushes  out,  to  seek  that  face 
Whose  w  itching  lur’d  him  to  disgrace  ; 
With  beating  heart,  and  whirling  brain, 
He  talks  of  love — calls  in  chamixiign  ; 
I’oiirs  the  vile  jwtion  in  the  cup — 

And  smiling  ghastly,  drinks  it  up  ! 

With  frantic  look,  enfolds  her  venal 
charms, 

Smiles,  swears,  and  laughs — and  dies 
within  her  arms. 

When  Spunkic  sat  down,  Hera¬ 
clitus,  being  the  next  in  order  to 
speak,  shewed  a  modest  reluctance  to 
begin.  However,  he  rose,  and  with 
an  apology  for  the  tameness  of  wdiat 
he  could  say,  compared  with  what 
they  had  just  heard,  recited  the  fol¬ 
lowing  story : 

fH*3cntprf. 

From  darkness,  brought  to  blazing  light, 
Where  summer  sweets  profusely  bloom; 
From  sunshine,  plunged  in  deei>est  night. 
Where  all  is  dreary  midnight  gloom  ; 
The  sage  inquirer,  arduous,  seeks  to  find 
Which  opposite  extreme  would  most  af¬ 
fect  the  mind. 

Do  Summer  suns  tind  fattening  showers 
Destroy  the  buds  of  genial  Spring  ? 

No ;  chill  fogs  blight  her  fairest  flowers. 
Which  come  in  Eurus*  frosty  wing. 

On  halcyon  seas, the  bark  expands  her  sail ; 
By  Winter  tempests  toss’d,  she  founders 
in  the  gale. 

John  MHntyre  much  wealth  possess’d. 
His  cloudless  sun  in  splendour  shone  ; 
A  beauteous  wife  his  borom  bless’d. 

Love  sat  triumphant  on  his  throne ; 
His  sons  gave  promise  of  each  manly 
grace, 

The  mother’s  beauty  bloom’d  in  every 
daughter’s  face. 

His  mansion  rose  in  rural  pride, 

’Midst  verdant  lawns  and  gardens  fair ; 
Gay  green-woods  wav’d  on  every  side, 
Arcadian  summer  blossom’d  there ; 
The  crystal  streamlet  murmur’d  in  the 
vale ; 

Harmonious  every  grove— health  breathed 
in  every  gale. 

To  commerce  bred,  to  swell  his  store. 

In  curricle  he  drove  to  town— 

His  ledger  clos’d,  and  business  o’er. 
Again,  to  dine,  .whirl’d  nuutly  down; 
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Where  welcome  guests  rich  wines  and 
beauty's  smile, 

Conspir'd  to  chase  the  hours,  and  every 
care  beguile. 

On  rosy  pinions  dipt  in  dew. 

The  richest  morning  ever  shed. 

His  years  flew  by — his  treasure  grew, 

A  nd  Pleasure’s  softest  couch  was  spread ; 

His  noon-tide  sun  shone  with  resplendent 
beams  ; 

But  warmer,  brighter  skies,  would  spread 
in  Fancy's  dreams. 

*Tis  thus,  through  life,  the  aching  breast 
For  something  unenjoy’d  will  pine  ; 

Ambition  now  could  break  his  rest ; 

For  he  would  in  the  Senate  shine  : 

He  loath'd  that  hackney’d,  vulgar  phrase, 
Es(]uirc : 

And  yet  might  hear  “  Sir  John,  and  Lady 
M‘lntyre  •” 

From  cast,  or  west,  auspicious  gales 
Still  wiift  his  wealth  on  every  breeze ; 

Unsated  lust  of  w'ealth  prevails. 

And  interrupts  his  wonted  ease ; 

Scrip,  consols,  three-per-cents-,  his  mind 
employs ; 

He  thinks  of  bliss  to  be,  and  visionary 
joys. 

Who  has  not  seen,  or  heard,  or  read. 

Of  storms  that  ravage  Indian  isles— 

How  they  will  desolation  s|)rcad. 

Where  Summer’s  sun-bright  glory 
smiles  ? 

In  one  short  hour  to  swift  destruction 
hurl’d. 

The  richest  sweets  that  bloom,  to  grace 
•  the  western  W’orld. 

At  mom,  the  broad  oak,  green  and  gay. 
Was  seen  the  glory  of  the  )vood  ; 

At  night,  its  branches  tom  away, 

A  blighted,  leafless  trunk  it  stood  ; 

Its  green  leaves  scath’d  and  scatter’d  in 
the  blast. 

When  o'er  its  lofty  stem  the  forky  light¬ 
ning  pass’d. 

So,  unforeseen,  the  sudden  stroke 

On  John’s  high  towering  head  that  fell ; 

As  fiercely  Fortune's  thunders  broke. 

And  blighted  what  he  lov’d  so  well ; 

And  he  who  wallow’d  in  his  wealth  at 
mom, 

A  bankrupt  ere  he  slept,  dejected  and 
forlorn ; 

W'hcn  rumour  told  the  dreadful  tale. 

His  blood  ran  cold,  and  parch’d  his 
tongue ; 

The  news  confirm’d — his  lip  grew  pale. 
His  heart  in  writhing  anguish  wrung ; 
Behind,  was  F  olly.Mforward,dark  Despair ; 

^  This  dreadful  stroke,”  he  said,  “  1  can- 
t  not— will  not  bear ! 


To  live  in  poverty  forlorn— 

My  name  forgotten  or  despis'd ; 

To  meet  the  proud  man's  glance  of  scorn, 
His  joy  too  full  to  be  disguis’d  ! 

Or,  still  more  dreadful— his  condolence 
kind  ; 

For  still,  when  Pity  comes,  Contompi  is 
close  behind  !” 


His  pride,  his  joy,  his  hope,  and  trust, 
Had  all  been  placed  on  bliss  below ; 

Now,  all  were  crumbled  in  the  dust, 

He  rav'd  in  unavailing  woe — 

And  in  his  pride,  to  de.s|x;ration  driven, 

With  impious  oaths  blasphem'd  the  Ma- 
jesty  of  Heaven. 

Against  his  life  his  hand  was  rais’d, 
Arrested  by  a  friendly  arm  ; 

He  on  his  Ellen  wildly  gaz’d  : 

But  ah  !  her  presence  could  not  chann ! 

Convulsive  tremour  shook  his  anguish’d 
frame ; 

Life’s  flickering  spark  seem’d  weak,  as 
taper’s  dying  flame. 

The  w'ithering  stroke  had  scorch’d  hU 
heart. 

Its  purple  tide  flow’d  slow'  and  chill ; 

Cold  torpor  prey’d  on  every  iiart, 

With  power  to  bbght,  but  not  to  kill; 

Poor,  imbecile,  and  helpless  as  a  child, 

The  ways  of  Heaven  a  blank,  nor  revc. 
renced  nor  revil’d. 

On  wife  and  children  w’ecping  round, 
He  cast  a  wild  and  wdldering  eye ; 

His  tongue  in  lasting  silence  bound. 

He  could  but  gaze,  and  sadly  sigh  < 

In  vain  he  tried  to  raise  his  ncrvelcsi 
arm. 

In  vain  the  lip  of  love  attempts  his  soul 
to  charm. 


Alike  forgetting  and  forgot. 

With  wither’d  heart  and  w'car}’  head. 
Scarce  conscious  of  his  hapless  lot, 

A  breathing  clod— alive,  though  dead . 
Adversity,  from  thee  such  evils  flow ; 
Thine  is  the  heaviest  stroke,  the  bitterest 
cup  of  woe  ! 

When  Heraclitus  had  finish«l,  Pr 
Tell  rose  up,  and  expressed  his  opi¬ 
nion  as  follows : 


“  Mr  PU£SE8, 

For  rightly  discussing  any 
culative  subject,  it  is  necessary 
both  parties  aflSx  the  same  roetninf, 
to  first  or  leading  terms.  Upon  in¬ 
sulting  our  great  Lcxicograp  > 
Johnson,  for  an  ,  ^-d 

substantive  “  Equanimity,  *  c 
his  definition  to  be,  **  ” 

mind,  neither  elated  nor  depres-  _ 
Now,  in  this  sense,  1  suspect  cq 
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niinity  will  seldom  be  found  in  any 
of  the  extremes  under  consideration  : 
lor  inueli  as  some  of  the  philoso- 
j)hers  of  the  present  age  have  talked 
and  written  about  the  perfectibility 
of  iiKin,  I  suspect  that  nineteen  out 
of  twenty  would  still  so  far  disgrace 
tliat  system,  as  to  be  elated  in  the 
one  case,  and  depressed  in  the  other, 
but  I  presume,  that,  by  interpreting 
cijuummittf  as  that  decorum  of  man¬ 
ner,  and  propriety  of  thinking  and 
acting,  best  suited  to  the  situation, 
we  shall  come  to  the  sense  in  which 
it  is  to  be  understood,  in  the  ques¬ 
tion  before  us. 

“  Now,  as  minds  arc  differently 
constituted,  the  influence  of  either 
rros]>crity  or  Adversity  will  greatly 
dcpeinl  on  the  disposition  and  pre¬ 
dominant  passions,  to  which  we  may 
add,  acquired  habit.  It  would  be 
easy  to  find  at  a  public  school,  or  of¬ 
ten  in  a  private  family,  a  couple  of 
hoys,  nearly  coeval  in  age,  and  of  si¬ 
milar  situations  in  life,  but  whose 
nature^  are  antipodes  to  each  other, 
t  )ne  must  be  peri>etually  held  in  most 
rigid  subjection,  before  he  can  be 
taught,  or  even  prevented  from  doing 
mischief— the  other  must  be  sooth- 
id,  smiled  upon,  and  caresseil.  In- 
:  dulge  the  first,  and  he  becomes  a  mad- 
i  man,  the  wild  horse  of  the  desart, 
snorting  and  kicking  his  heels  at 
human  control.  Chastise,  or  even 
threaten  the  second,  and  his  feelings, 
tine,  and  tremblingly  alive,  although 
deeply  wounded,  become  less  suscep¬ 
tible  ;  continue  this  severity,  they 
are  rendered  callous,  his  heart  indu- 
raud,  and  his  brain  stupified,  till  at 
last  he  sinks  into  stupor  and  mental 
tmWility,  dull  and  sluggish  as  the 
tame  ass,  that  seems  to  have  outlived 
ns  feelings.  On  such  a  pair,  either 
rnsj>crity  or  Adversity  must  pro- 
.  <  uce  very  opposite  effects  ;  both  ex- 
I  femes  may  be  in  general  esteemed 
I  tmtavourable  to  public  and  private 
j  'irtue,  and  decidedly  hostile  to  equa- 
j  mind.  That  simple,  but 

4  P^'ayer  of  Agar's,  “  Give 

1  poverty  nor  riches,”  ex- 

divine  origin,  bears  the 
r  th*  ^  capable  of  chusing 

I  r!!  conducive  to  the 

f  ^  virtues,  and  best 

iiM.  Promoting  the  real  happi- 

this  may  appear  digressing. 


I  corac  to  the  question,  and,  without 
hesitation,  hazard  the  opinion,  that 
it  is  most  difficult  to  bear  a  sudden 
elevation  from  Poverty  to  Affluence 
with  equanimity  ;  and  for  this,  the 
following  reasons  may  be  adduced : 
That  Poverty  is  an  evil,  the  most 
philosophic  feci,  and  few  attempt  to 
deny  ;  and  that  AVealth  is  esteemed 
as  one  of  the  blessings  of  life,  is  suf¬ 
ficiently  proved,  by  the  unremitttMl 
eagerness  with  which  it  is  pursued  ; 
few  ever  attempting  to  despise  it,  till, 
like  tile  fox  with  the  grajM's,  they 
find  it  beyond  their  grasp.  Now, 
Adversity  being  viewed  as  an  evil,  is 
in  some  degree  an  object  of  dread ; 
and  whatever  danger  a  man  appre¬ 
hends  as  possible  to  fall  in  his  way, 
he  is  in  some  measure  prepared  to 
encounter ;  and  the  more  prominent 
features  become  familiar,  or,  at  least, 
less  frightful,  the  longer  they  are 
contemplated.  The  prudent  sailor, 
scudding  before  the  summer  breeze, 
still  bears  in  mind  that  the  breeze 
may  become  a  gale,  and  the  gale 
grow  into  a  tempest :  the  rich  cara¬ 
van  crossing  the  burning  sands,  al¬ 
though  they  expect  to  escape  the 
baleful  simoom,  are  always  prepared 
to  meet  its  withering  blast.  It  may 
also  be  presumed,  that  the  rich  man 
has,  if  not  a  liberal  education,  at 
least  as  much  as  to  give  him  a  relish 
for  reading  and  improving  his  mind ; 
the  page  of  history  presents  to  his 
view  the  fate  of  kings  and  empires  ; 
perhaps  his  mind  is  expanded  by 
philosophy,  which  teaches  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  the  passions,  the  fuga¬ 
cious  nature  of  all  sublunary  enjoy¬ 
ments,  and  elevates  his  views  be¬ 
yond  the  limits  of  this  narrow  sphere. 
I  do  not  say  this  is  always  the  case ; 
but  if  not  common  to  the  rich,  then 
AVealth  is  still  less  valuable  than  is 
generally  imagined.  Should  Adver¬ 
sity  become  the  lot  of  a  character 
such  as  we  have  described,  he  will 
doubtless  be  depressed ;  for  the 
strongest  man  must  stoop  beneath  a 
heavy  burden  ;  but  so  far  from  sink¬ 
ing  under  the  load,  he  will  bear  it, 
if  not  with  fortitude,  at  least  with 
equanimity.  It  must  here  be  observ¬ 
ed,  that  he  is  supposed  as  suffering 
Adversity,  which  he  could  neither 
foresee  nor  prevent ;  for  if  plunged 
in  poverty,  either  by  his  own  folly 
or  guilt,  there  h  a  secr^  poison 
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\vliicli  corrodes  his  heart,  perhaps  in¬ 
evitably  murders  Ids  peace.  Adver¬ 
sity,  although  an  evil,  is  also  preg¬ 
nant  with  good  ;  this  is  beautifully 
expressed  by  our  iininorttil  bard  : 

‘  Sweet  arc  the  uses  of  Adversity, 

Which,  like  the  toad,  ugly  and  venomous, 
Wears  yet  a  precious  jewel  in  his  head.* 

“  Let  us  now  consider  the  situation 
of  a  man,  suddenly  and  unex|)ected- 
ly  raised  from  Poverty,  and  its  ne¬ 
cessary  privations,  to  AfHuence,  and 
its  usual  concomitants.  It  has  al¬ 
ready  been  admitted,  that  ^\’^ealth  is 
esteemed  a  positive  good  ;  hence  it 
is  an  object  of  desire ;  but,  in  the 
case  l)efore  us,  although  it  might  be 
wished  for,  it  could  not  be  expected  ; 
and,  therefore,  no  preparation  could 
be  made  for  a  change,  which  Hope, 
delusive  flatterer  as  she  is,  had  not 
dared  to  promise ;  besides,  as  riclies 
are  supposed  to  confer  happiness, 
man  conceives  himself  at  all  times 
prepared  for  their  reception.  Now, 
it  is  a  fair  supposition,  that  this  child 
of  poverty  lias  been  doomed  to  toil 
from  his  early  years  ;  that  his  mind 
has  never  been  informed,  nor  his 
ideas  expanded  by  education  ;  that 
whatever  his  natural  powers,  they 
are  only  ore  buried  in  the  mine,  and 
surrounded  with  dross.  His  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  world  and  its  vicissitudes 
confined  to  a  narrow  sphere,  a  stran¬ 
ger  to  his  own  heart.  Ins  actions  be¬ 
ing  the  result  of  habit,  rather  than 
of  fixed  principles  ;  incapable  of  go¬ 
verning  iiassions,  of  which  he  knows 
not  the  strength,  iK'cause  constant  la¬ 
bour  and  “  chill  penury”  have  pre¬ 
vented  their  indulgence  ;  in  a  word, 
such  a  character  as  may  be  found 
every  day,  in  the  lower  class  of  life. 
Should  this  man's  long  night  of  po¬ 
verty,  whose  gloom  seemed  impene¬ 
trable,  suddenly  and  unexpectedly 
burst  forth,  in  a  blaze  of  meridian 
sunsliine,  what  may  be  exjiected  as 
tile  probable  consequences  ?  This 
question  has  been  answered  by  our 
forefathers,  and  handl'd  down  in  a 
proverb,  for  the  benefit  of  uieir  pos¬ 
terity — 

*  Set  a  begpir  on  horseback,  and  he’ll 
ride  to  the  devil  !* 

Klevateil  to  a  height  which  to  him 
appeared  inaccessible,  and  on  wlioac 
aumrait  his  fancy  had  placed  tlw  pa- 
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lace  of  felicity,  no  wonder  tliat  his 
brains  turn  round.  Man  must  have 
either  mental  or  sensual  enjoynunt  • 
but  for  the  first,  this  new  favourite 
of  Fortune  has  no  relish.  Pluloso- 
l)hy,  science,  history,  or  any  other 
department  of  literature,  can  aliord 
no  enjoyment,  of  which  his  mind  is 
susceptible.  The  indulgences  of  for¬ 
mer  years  are  endeared  to  him  bv 
habit :  a  wager  on  the  prowess  of  a 
favourite  cock — a  race  home  from  the 
summer  fair,  on  a  newly-jmrchased 
pony — and  spending  a  winter  i A  -ning 
in  the  village  alehouse,  his  I  raiii 
clouded  with  tobacco  smoke  and  so¬ 
porific  porter,  or  fired  with  stimula¬ 
ting  whisky,  all  his  mental  powers 
abstracted  in  a  game  of  flui>e 
were  his  highest  gratifications,  and 
to  such  it  is  reasonable  to  infer  he 
will  still  have  recourse ;  with  this 
difference,  that  his  former  bet  of  a 
gill  will  now  be  a  handful  of  gold; 
instead  of  country  fairs,  he  attends 
all  the  races  betw^'en  Maiden-kirk 
and  John-of-Groats’ ;  rattles  the  dice, 
instead  of  shuffling  greasy  cards; 
and  rectifies  his  whisky  into  iwrt,  or 
perhaps  champaign.  Conscious  of 
his  wealth,  he  becomes  arrogant  and 


)verbearing ;  yet  his  actions  are  ano- 
nalous  and  irregular,  for  being  a  hy- 
Drid,  acknowledged  by  no  species,  he 
exhibits  very  opposite  qualities ;  i^ct- 
laps  he  approaches  nearest  to  the 
^nine,  and  might  be  portrayeil  as  a 
Cerberus,  all  his  three  heads  diner- 
3nt ;  a  fawning  spaniel  to  his  supe¬ 
riors,  a  snarling  cur  to  his  depend¬ 
ants,  and  a  silly,  impudent  puppy 
among  them  whom  he  considers  nis 
^uals.  Endeavouring  to  cut  a  figwci 
he  becomes  the  dupe  of  a  Jockey 
an  the  race-course,  and  the  prov 
a  Blacklegs  at  the  gaming-table^ 
Should  fortune  or  impudence  | 
him  to  mingle  his  plebeian  bl 
among  the  patricians,  to  prevent  con- 
tainiiiation,  they  determine  on 
expulsion,  the  readiest  mode  of  w  i 
by  leading  him  into  wild  ex 


agancics,  as  the  certain  ineani 


lining  a  purse-prouil  upst^t. 
jfins  to  nave  matched  hts  l 
nd  his  constitution  against  e 
ther,  and  it  is  a  moot  case,  ^ 
r  them  wiU  first  founder  in  the 
)r  neither  can  ever  reach  the 
ry  goal  which  appears  to  his 
ered  imagination. 


•Hjsinjr  cases  on  either  side  of  the  the  mad  astronomer  in  Kasselas,  at- 
Lesdon;  the  effects  of  Prosperity  tempt  to  control  the  elements,  he 
and  Adversity  have  been  practically  believed  himself  and  his  followers 
demonstrated  in  our  own  days ;  not  superior  to  their  influence.  Was  not 
only  in  the  eyes  of  all  Europe,  but  this  a  maniac,  “  with  methotl  in  his 
I'roin  one  extremity  of  the  globe  to  madness.^’*  I iCt  us  now  look  at  the 
the  other.  In  our  own  age,  and  opposite  pages  of  his  eventful  history, 
wiiltin  tlie  short  space  of  a  few  years,  A  coward  would  have  committeil  sui- 
wc  have  seen  the  man  who  seemed  cide,  after  the  battle  of  W  aterloo ;  or, 
the  football  of  Fortune,  raised  from  at  any  rate,  before  he  had  allowed 
obscurity  to  imperial  dignity,  and  himself  to  be  landed  at  St.  Helena ; 
a  plenitude  of  power  approaching  and  thjis  persuaded  himself,  and  per- 
ncarer  to  universal  dominion  than  haps  the  world,  that,  by  a  Homan 
has  been  the  lot  of  any  individual  death,  he  Iiad  died  as  he  lived — a 
since  the  decline  of  the  Homan  Em-  hero.  Hut  it  was  only  there,  that, 
])ire ;  and  we  have  seen  the  same  awaking  from  his  delirious  dream,  be 
man  hurleil  from  his  towering  throne,  in  some  degree  recovered  his  senses, 
lingering  for  years  a  captive  on  an  and  shewed  himself  alive  to  the  bet- 
insulated  rock  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  ter  feelings  and  amenities  of  life.  It 
M'hat  a  contrast !  Let  us,  for  a  mo-  may  be  urged,  that  his  spleen  was 
nieiit,  reflect  on  the  opposite  charac-  moved  about  trifles  ;  and  that  his 
tens  of  the  Emperor  and  the  Captive,  sullen  fits  and  peevish  wranglings 
His  rise  and  fall  are  yet  too  recent  with  Sir  Hudson  Low  were  much 
for  his  character  to  be  fairly  appre-  liker  a  petted  and  spoiled  child  than 
dated  ;  the  partialities  of  his  friends  a  philosopher.  But  let  it  be  kept  in 
and  admirers  are  still  alive  ;  and  the  view,  that  human  nature  is  never 
prejudices  of  those  who  hated,  or  perfect.  The  lion  in  the  toils  can- 
feared  him,  are  not  yet  forgotten  ;  not  forget  that  he  was  once  king  of 
and  1,  although  unconscious  of  any  the  forest,  when  all  its  inhabitants 
bias,  may  not  judge  him  disnassion-  trembled  before  him  ;  nor  can  he 
ately.  Hut  I  conceive,  that  the  most  help  growling,  and  lashing  with  his 
devoted  of  his  admirers  must  admit  tail,  at  the  teazing  wasps  and  other 
that  the  Emperor  was  a  fool ;  while  troublesome  reptiles  buzzing  about 
his  most  inveterate  enemies  must  ac-  his  eyes,  with  impertinent  familiari- 
knowkdge  that  the  Captive  w’as  a  ty,  irritating  his  blood,  and  disturb- 
philosophcr.  Intoxicated  with  power,  ing  his  repose, 
the  Emperor’s  life  was  the  delicious  I  have  nere  considered  human  na- 
dreain  of  boundless  ambition.  In  ture  in  both  extremes,  as  without 
his  frenzy,  nothing  appeared  too  dif-  the  powerful  influence  of  religious 
ficult  for  him  to  dare ;  and  he  seem-  principle  and  feeling ;  as  these,  in 
ed  to  imagine  that  to  attempt  was  to  their  operation  on  the  mind  and 
accomplish.  He  madly  tried  to  sub-  heart,  can  counteract  the  seductions 
Vert  and  suppress  the  intercourse  of  of  pleasure,  and  smooth  the  most 
society  and  civilized  life.  He  made  rugged  path  of  life, 
and  unmade  kings  with  greater  ease  1  am  aware  that  the  most  dreadful 
than  many  a  nobleman  would  feel  in  consequences,  such  as  insanity  and 
discharpng  a  footman.  Kingdoms  suicide,  have  been  the  result  of  sud- 
^cre  his  play-things,  and  princes  his  den  and  unforeseen  Adversity ;  but  in 
va^als.  lie  did  not,  like  Nero,  de-  deciding  upon  a  moral  or  physical 
^l?ht  in  cruelty,  or  inflicting  torture ;  question,  we  are  not  to  frame  hypo- 
jipr,  like  Caligula,  lick  the  blood  from  meses  from  particular  cases,  but 
‘US  sword ;  but  the  happiness  or  mi-  from  general  observation  ;  and  mine 
of  cities,  states,  or  nations,  he  leads  me  to  the  conclusion,  that  al- 
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thousamls ;  bu(  Prosperity  her  teu 
thousands.*  *' 

Next  rose  up  Tiinon  of  Athens, 
and,  after  a  few  preliminary  observa¬ 
tions,  delivereil  tnc  following  tale : 

€ije  |Duvi$e« 

The  heath  that  blossoms  on  some  Al¬ 
pine  height, 

Whose  purple  bells  our  sight  and  smell 
delight, 

Transplanted  to  the  trim  and  rich  parterre, 
Alay  for  a  season  flourish  fresh  and  fair  ; 
But  while  it  seems  in  richer  bloom  to  rise, 
In  rank  luxuriance  sickens,  rots,  and  dies : 
And  healthful  Hocks,  upon  the  mountains 
bred, 

If  to  the  clover  meadow'  rashly  led, 
Would  soon  to  surfeit  fall  a  hapless  prey. 
And  foul  corruption  sweep  the  race  away  : 
So  they  to  labour  doom\l,and  homely  fare, 
Strangers  alike  to  luxury  and  cure  ; 
Should  Fortune  rashly,  itt  some  sportive 
hour. 

Prone  o*er  their  heads  descend  in  golden 
show’r. 

Would  gormandize,  not  with  calm  tem- 
{)erance  taste ; 

And,  in  their  haste  to  live,  her  bounty 
waste. 


[Si'pt. 

Ho  could  not  risewthey  kindly  lent  him 
aid. 

And  to  the  fire  the  helpless  man  convey’d; 

From  head  to  foot  his  form  was  drench’d 
in  brine ; 

His  broken  accents  sigh’d,  “  Hard  fate  is 
mine ! 

A  helpless  wanderer  from  a  distant  shore, 

To  seek  that  home  which  I  shall  see  no 
more  !** 

His  pale  lip  quiver’d,  and  w  ith  pain  op. 
jjress’d. 

His  drooping  head  sunk  fainting  on  his 
breast. 

A  ship  by  tempests  toss’d,  by  rude 
winds  driven. 

Whose  yawning  sides  resistless  rocks  had 
riven, 

In  fragments  floated  on  the  rolling  wave, 

And  he  alone  csca]>ed  a  watery  grave : 

With  fractur’d  limb,  by  billows  c;ist  on 
shore. 

The  wretched  victim  crawling  sought 
their  door ; 

For  him  the  clean,  though  homely  couch 
was  spread, 

His^dripping  raiment  stripp’d,  and  bound 
his  head  ; 

A  richer  home  more  comfort  might  im- 
part. 

None  could  bestow  it  with  a  kinder  heart. 


7'Ae  Jfnrun^»S<'iirtt/n  III, 


Near  where  the  Redhead’s  bold  and 
rocky  steep 

Frowns  proud  defiance  o’er  the  foaming 
deep. 

Where  sea-birds  build  and  keep  their 
ceaseless  wail. 

Their  clamours  mifigling  with  the  w'intry 
gale. 

Near  by  spreads  Lunan’s  smooth  and 
sandy  shore. 

There  lived  a  simple  pair,  in  days  of  yore. 

Whose  hours  in  toil  and  penury  w'ere 
spent. 

And  though  not  blest,  they  were  at  least 
content. 

One  wintry  night,  the  ruffian  winds 
blew  high, 

Pale  meteors  glaring,  shot  along  the  sky  ; 

Old  ocean  bellow’d  with  tremendous  roar, 

And  mountain  billows  lash’d  the  echoing 
shore ; 

I.oud  howl’d  the  storm— the  hour  W'as 
near  midnight ; 

But  not  extinguish’d  was  their  twinkling 
light :  * 

A  gentle  Up  came  to  their  cottage  door. 

They  start— another,  louder  than  before  ; 

Humanity  had  sUll  her  dweUing  there ; 

The  door’s  unharr’d,  with  cautious,  pru- 
dent  care; 

A  shiv’ring  stranger  on  the  threshold 
kneel’d,  ‘ 

Who,  for  ■  rfidter,  to  their  h««u  ap. 
peal’d.  • 


The  husband  braves  the  storm,  to  reach 
Montrose, 

And  find  a  surgeon,  for  this  man  of  wees ; 
Too  late  he  comes— exerts  his  skill  in 


vain. 

Death  is  the  doctor  that  must  heal  his 
pain  ! 

The  stranger  felt  his  end  approaching 
fast,  I 

And  round  the  cot  a  wristful  look  he  cast ; 

A  weighty  purse,  with  trembling  liand  he 
took. 

For  every  limb  in  death’s  strong  tremors 
shook ; 

With  grateful  smile,  half  rais’d  hi^  faint¬ 
ing  head. 

And  to  his  kind  protectors,  falt’ring,  said. 

“  What  man  can  do,  you  have  most 
kindly  done; 

But  Nature  fails— 1  feel  my  glass  is  run . 

Take  this— and  lay  my  dust  in  hallow 
ground  ; 

The  rest  is  yours ;  be  it  with  blessings 
crown’d,  ,  , 

For  you  to  me  have  smooth’d  the  bw 
death !”  ,  .  ^ 

He  press’d  their  hands— and  beav  a 
parting  breath. 

The  pious  rites  to  his  remains 

And  now  their  treasure  is  agam  survey  » 

A  goodly  sum,  in  Plutus’  richest 

And  Andrew  cries,  **  Dear  Kate, 
toil  no  more  ! 
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Xo  ditch  1*11  dig— no  longer  you  shall  Well-furnished  table,  and  the  daughters 


[\ 


sj)in— 

We  will  a  pleasant,  happier  life,  begin  : 

Came,  let  me  see — suppose  we  take  a 
liirin, 

We’ve  wherewithal  to  live,  both  snug  and 
warm. 

My  ploughmen  I,  you  will  your  dairy 
mind  ; 

We'll  eat  and  drink,  and  cast  our  cares 
iK'hind ; 

We’ll  feed  our  mutton,  and  we’ll  brew 
our  ale. 

And  o’er  it  bless  the  stranger  and  thegale  !  And  from  his  dizzy  height  he’s  headlong 

With  horse  both  fat  and  sleek — a  dapple  roll’d  : 


fhir. 

For  old  and  young  still  smil’d  attraction 
there; 

All  lov’d  to  eat  and  drink,  some  lov’d  to 
toy. 

And  some  in  courtship  would  their  hours 
employ. 

Four  years  had  pass’d-— the  stranger’s 
gold  is  tied ; 

Andrew’s  in  debt — his  daughters  still  un¬ 
wed; 

His  lease,  his  corn,  his  cattle,  all  are  sold. 


brown. 

In  boots  and  spurs  I’ll  weekly  trot  to 
town ; 


With  paunch  protuberant,  and  purple 
nose, 

He  sits  despondent,  musing  on  his  woes ; 


And  you  behind  me,  Kate,  to  church  shall  Or  casts  a  melancholy  glance  at  Kat6, 


ride  !’ 

“  Behind  you  ! — no  ;  I’ll  amble  by  your 
side ; 

Hide  double,  Andrew  ! — that  would  never 

do— 

I'll  have  iny  i^ony,  and  side-saddle  too; 


“  Fat,  fair,  and  forty,”  mourning  o’er  her 
fate; 

They  move  to  tow  n— set  up  a  whisky 
shop. 

For  dear  to  both  the  vivifying  drop  ; 

At  first,  they  after  supper  took  their  dose. 


A  scarlet  mantle,  ribbons,  gauze,  and  Then  after  dinner,  still  the  habit  grows  ; 


lace, 

To  suit  my  rank,  and  fitting  for  my  face  ; 

Our  daughters,  too,  must  learn  to  dress  Kate  at  all  hours,  or  morning,  noon,  or 


Each  evening  drunk,  to  Andrew  gives  de¬ 
light. 


and  dance ; 


night ! 


And  who  can  tell  what’s  in  the  womb  of  In  haunts  like  theirs  the  worthless  refuge 


Chance  !” 

Ah !  true  indeed— Kate  did  not  then  fore¬ 
see 

The  strange  vicissitudes  were  soon  to  be. 


find. 

Debauch  the  heart,  and  stultify  the  mind ; 
The  sottish  husband  and  the  spendthrift 
wdfe 


The  farm  is  ta’en,  they  leave  their  Here  poison  find,  that  taints  the  springs 


humble  <:»t. 


of  life ; 


t  And  fix  their  home  where  strangers  Here  debauchees,  and  swearing  bullies 


knew  them  not. 


came. 


Though  Andrew  once  rose  with  the  mom-  And  women  steep’d  in  sin,  and  lost  to 
ing  sun,  shame ; 

A  ditlerent  course  the  farmer  now  begun ;  Till  nightly  riot  and  obstreporous  din, 
Before  his  breakfhst  he  w'as  seldom  out.  Proclaim’d  the  house  a  sink  of  vice  and 
At  most  to  get  the  air,  and  look  about ;  sin  ; 

But  still  as  many  hours  were  in  his  day ;  So  loud,  so  daring,  had  the  nuisance 
lor  he  was  jolly,  and  his  Catharine  gay  ;  grown. 

And  they  the  evening  hours  till  late  The  wretched  inmates  were  expell’d  from 
would  {lass  town. 

'V  ith  friend^  hot  suppers,  and  a  social  Where  are  the  daughters,  who  could  dress 
glass.  and  dance. 

Each  week,  in  town  the  farmer  staid  till  Sing,  prattle,  smile,  and  sport  the  side- 
late,  long  glance  ? 

Came  tipsy  home,  and  smil’d,  and  kiss’d  Of  disapixnnted  love,  the  eldest’s  dead ; 


his  Kate, 

Too  proud,  too  lazy,  and  too  fond  of  ease. 
To  make  or  sell  her  butter  and  her 
cheese : 

too,  still  found  pretence  to  ride  and 
roam, 

Was  two  days  absent,  and  the  third  at 
home.  > 

Their  home  the  haunt  of  idlers,  borough 

^CTchants,  lawyers,  writers* 
'OL.  xiii. 


Her  sister  with  a  marching  raiment  fled- 
The  wand’ring  parents  haunt  the  vil¬ 
lage  fair, 

In  dirt  and  rags,  none  seem  more 
wretched  there; 

He  with  a  slouch’d  hat,  tom  and  tatter’d 
coat. 

Bawls  dying  speeches,  with  Stentorian 
throat ; 

She  with  her  scarlet  mantle,  thin  and 
old. 

Torn,'  dingy  cap,  face  impudently  bold, 

Ss 
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Scot  jjgerti  taliad  KnsKXu*  vicb  kss- 
kj  fuioe, 

And  scaw  the  car  arkk  crafc'vaSi,  sqml* 
iB^Kue. 

When  e^anaig  eceno.  the  wretched 
pak  are  seen 

To  acoid.  rwear,  aghi,  and  tianbie  on  the 
from; 

Bewarh  the  ccwen  of  me  ofn  shed. 

Or  tree,  or  sheh’riz^  htd|^  oow  make 
their  bed  ; 

Doae  throofti  the  naghu  at  mocrsxc^  r»e 

To  drink,  and  brawi.  tX  death  shall  snap 
the  cham. 

Snch  were  the  beessu^  of  the  stranger's 
perse. 

And  Fortane's  ftrottrs  mmed  into  a  ciuv&i 

rWiDocrinis  being  now  called  oo, 
roae,  and  said,  that  as  tbej  bad  beard, 
both  in  prose  and  Terse,  what  won- 
derful  metamorphoses  gold  and  am- 
bidoQ  could  perform  on  the  heart  of 
Man,  he  would  relate  a  simple  tale, 
to  shew  that  Woman,  prudent  and 
lorelT  as  she  was  genoallT  found, 
was  DOC  insensible  to  their  fascina¬ 
tion.  He  then  recited 

€ie  oC  'dllan. 

nka  tale  drawa  on  anhher, 

I  hare  ane  comes  pat  enough ; 

Though  I'm  matstlr  in  a  swither. 

WT  my  rhymes  sae  rude  an*  rough. 

Whm  I  was  a  haf&in  calian. 

Shepherd  at  the  Heather4a', 

O'er  the  green  lived  Lixxie  Allan, 

The  bonniest  lassie  thcreawa*. 

Lanely  was  her  widow'd  mither, 

Li^  a*  her  stoop  an'  stty  ; 

Trachled  sair,  they  toil'd  thegither. 
Working  hard  frae  day  to  day. 

Seventeen  summer  suns  light  whniing, 
Lixzie's  blhhsome  five  had  seen  ; 

Many  a  heart  for  her  was  diriing _ 

Lave  sat  in  her  glancing  een : 

She  had  che^Ls  like  wild'.rose  blossom, 
Saftly  blushing  on  the  brae ; 

Bt^ht  black  c*e,  wi*  siia*«white  bosom. 
Feet  as  light  as  Highland  rae. 

Whm  she  join'd  the  gioamin*  daffin, 

^  *  the  surankies  on  the  green, 
Lomler,  heartier,  was  their  laughin'. 
Brighter  fire  dash'd  frae  their  e'en. 

howkit  di».4v^ 

He  himoel*  a  ploughman  lad ; 

Fortune  had  denied  him  riches. 

But  his  bout  was  nnra  sad. 


I  Ciai.— AV  III. 

•  a 

Stet  an'  strapping  wm  the  caftm. 

In  hb  ckndii^:  tight  an'  snun ; 

Lang  he'd  look'd  at  l  .aiic  ABwv. 

Aft  her  szaik  had  warm'd  bn  bear. : 

Widow  Allan  was  hb  anaiy. 

He  wad  cocne  Ibr  her  to  speer. 

Wr  the  mither  crack  fa'  caucr. 

If  the  dochter's  saoik  was  new. 

Uka  owk  he  came  to  see  her. 

Love  apon  hb  giown^  cheek : 

Came  ftae  the  kiri  on  Sundsv  wi*  ber. 
Dneom'd  about  her  through  tbe  vevi. 

Love  wT  John  had  laug  bees  Usv, 
Wounded  him  wT  cantnip  cxs:it ; 

Now  he  bent  hb  bow  at  Licie, 

At  her  bosum  aim'd  a  shaft ; 

In  her  breast  be  rab'd  a  gtowu^. 

She  had  never  feh  bef.«e  ; 

Keen  the  maiden's  bean  was  kvin^, 

W  ounded  to  the  vet}'  core. 

wha  deech'd  an'  ca'd  !»«■  Kenijr . 
Now  were  thought  of  wT  dbdaln  ; 
Ilka  night  ^  dreum'd  of  Johunv. 
Lang'd,  by  day,  to  dream  igai:^ 

John  when  he  went  out  to  meet  ber. 
Thought  the  llowers  mair  bur  sn'  c-*) : 

Thought  tbe  grem  hirk's  fragrance  swttwr ; 

Softer  deem'd  the  mavb*  lay ; 

Lovelier  were  the  riouds  of  gkwmin'; 

Milder  shone  tbe  siller  naxei ; 

Dews  were  fresher  on  the  cubuikxi  ; 
Brighter  a*  tbe  stams  abooo  ! 

Half  an  hour  wT  Lurie  Allan. 

Where  the  bumie  wimpled  by  ; 

Or  behind  her  mither's  hallan. 

Lifted  John  aboou  tbe  sky. 

Sometimes  wad  the  weary  niiibcr 
To  her  couch  of  rest  retire. 

An*  leave  the  happy  pair  thegither. 
Cuddling  kindly  by  tbe  iit. 

Love,  like  wine,  xnak's  aooae  fidks  diffy* 
A*  their  fcurs  now  fled  an*  jp«»c» 
None  could  blither  be  than  linie : 
Nane  were  half  sae  blest  as  Jobn- 

Love  was  strong ;  but  filial  duty 
Kept  the  nuptial  knot  untied. 

Fix'd  the  Ibod  an*  blushing  beauty 
By  a  dying  mither's  sidew 

Death,  wha  sometimes  hovering, 

Whm  his  stroke  would  wefcome  hf . 
Stretch'd  hb  lean  an*  i^  fingers— 

Set  the  widow's  spirit  ftuc. 

Have  you  seen  the  blooming  flower. 
Bending  on  its  slender  spray : 

Bright  wi*  dew.diop8  (nu  the  sbowff* 
GUstening  in  the  funny  my  ^ 


tW  wm\m  <*r\vfMir 

ik>  the  $tcni  decree ; 

W  r  tiie  WW 

ucodibi^  ia  ber  «*«w 

Tuve  seen  tbe  wv«.>lbiae  tvink^ 
ILc^  tbe  pvpbr  in  the  stvvtn  ? 

Sjcb  «r»  liaie,  ^adU  rectiBii^ 
i\i  bet  knrer^f  ottnhr  ftwttk 

Love  an*  axTv'v  tenth  cv'miendii^:, 

>6e  «v«U  W«B  upon  ho  hrmt ; 

their  bkodii^t 

were  in  their  ludw  hfost. 

S^.'w^T  pnss'd  the  ehirji  d  mcwun$> 

Hikh  tmiieuienc  cf  deisT, 

Matual  love  their  bumii^, 

Koe«dhr  ha  the  happv  dav. 

Ah  I  the  freaks  of  fickle  Fortune ! 

As  her  kittle  wheel  gauRj|p$  nMind  ; 

Wi'  ihr  tCiss  of  nKrtals  sportinjc, 

IVkhi^  aoRT  a  deadly  wound ! 

I'acW  Tam,  wha  tkever  kent  her^ 

Left  to  Lurie  |^>wd  an*  gear  ; 

Heiress  now,  hr  test'roent  sent  her  ; 

Thirty  UkHtaand  !>— kss  or  mak. 

J:}ied  bv  sxne  gigWt  Jenny, 

Tara  left  hame  in  early  Itlk : 

Leara'd  abroad  to  turn  the  penny. 

Had  nor  friend,  nor  haim,  nor  wile  ; 

rVxen'd  himsel*  to  dark  staixyitino, 

Ra^  His  deeding,  svraiw  his  food  ; 

S^ted  ilka  btixid  relation, 

Govd  alaoe  his  only  good : 

Helpless,  auld,  an*  sair  fbrfium, 
tw  siekneas  to  the  wa*, 

TVught  upon  his  sister's  haim. 

And  to  Lioie  leA  it  a*. 

Fwileas,  weak,  is  hunaan  nature, 

>oddeii  changes  to  sustain  ; 

Lioie  ponder'd  o'er  her  letter— 

Read,  an'  leugh,  an*  tend  again : 

Her  pxr  head  was  fiiurly  jumblcdi 
C^aildaa  settle  in  nor  out ; 

^  her  bed  she  toss'd  and  tumbisd, 
TVught  the  house  ran  round  about  ; 

Mus'd  upon  her  muckle  tocher. 

Thought  of  love  an*  Johnny  Graham  | 

iK»wd  wad  get  her  richer  odter— 

"  ed  a  ploughman  !— ley  for  shame  ! 

the  confiict  in  her  bosom, 

^*tide  an*  i^ore  contending  sair ; 

^  Can  }*oa  lightly  lose  him  f 
^*  John  to  meet  nae  mair  ?** 

^*tide  cried,  “  Mind  your  nmk  and  sta* 
tioa;** 

Rrith  kept  stniggUiig  round  her  heart; 

‘'*“1  tl>r  maiden's  perturbation— 
to  shine— yet  UHh  to  part 


liane  bhashM,  an*  hith  to  see  hnn, 
Haltins  wx^'d  that  he  were  dewd  ; 

Mus'd  on  pbns  for  wi*hhn. 

Twenty  svhetsKs  pdkss'd  through  her 
heud. 

Giddy,  fickle,  fruthkes  wvunan  ! 

Ye  may  auue  to  rue  your  gvde : 

John  cunae  yont  by  in  the  ghuunin*. 

Met  her  wi*  Love's  sufrest  mule ; 

Fondly  clasp'd  the  bhuhii^  maiden, 
ikued  u(x«  her  alter'd  ^'e  ; 

Lioie  seem'd  wi*  A.>m>w  Laden, 

Shrunk,  and  shun'd  hb  kind  ccubracv ; 

Sadly  sat,  like  ane  iletnentil. 

Tears  raitv  stxeuming  frue  her  e'e  ; 

>il*hile  thev  fttte  the  lass  lamented. 

Said,  **  IVar  cousin,  hark  b>  m«\ 

^  Baith  deceiv'd  by  Lore's  Kuul  glamour, 
We've  fowgvu  turn  near  our  kin  ; 

Sow  my  cvuvscience  cries,  wi*  chuuour. 
Marriage  wad  be  deadly  sin. 

^  Lang  my  bean's  Neen  in  a  switbet— 
I'll  lesj^'t  Y\wt  a'  my  Ufo ; 

Aye  regard  you  as  a  brither— 

Never,  never  be  your  wifo  !** 

Johnny  reaum'd— lit  unalter'd, 

Sent  him  hame  wi*  heart  fiwlom  ; 

ThicHtgh  the  night  he  tow'd  an*  walter'd; 
Heard  the  woodxous  nears  the  monu 

Now  the  thing  was  clear  as  sunshine ; 
Pride  soon  cur'd  the  ploughman's  pain; 

A*  her  quahns  he  felt  arcro  nuxavshins, 
Leugh,  an*  ne'er  went  hack  again. 

Wad  ye  ken  what  hail'd  to  lassie. 

Now  on  Fortune's  wings  alkuit  ? 

She,  Ughtdteaded,  lucklem  hisaie. 

Gat  the  wisslc  of  her  groat ! 

Up  to  lAHtdon  she  gaed  dadting. 

Proved  her  kin,  an*  gat  the  dink  ; 

Bias'd  among  the  bdles  of  Ihshkm, 

Ne'er  took  time  to  pause,  or  think. 

Shaw'd  hend*  in  pubhe  places, 

Miiigied  in  the  giddy  scene. 

Park  an*  play-house,  balls  an*  races. 
Pleasure  sparklin'  in  her  e'en. 

Liycrted  lacqueys— splendid  carriage— 
Dashing  beau,  wi*  decching  tonguei. 

Lur'd  the  maiden's  heart  to  marriagn, 
Wi*  a  beidcgrooin  brisk  an*  young. 

Now  they're  down  tu  Scotland  whirlif^ 
He's  the  laird  of  Laverockohaw, 

In  a  glen,  *twixt  Perth  and  Stirling, 

On  th^  roud  lies  Heathcrdia*. 

He  had  gain'd  the  gowden  treamrs. 

That  alaoe  for  him  had  channs  t 

She  had  past'd  hsr  short*liv*d  ptesutrs,. 
In  a  fortune-huiitcr*a  anna. 
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Lang  an*  dreigh  the  road  before  them, 
Waters  roar  wi*  distant  din ; 

Night  dings  her  black  mantle  o’er  them, 
Ere  they  reach  the  village  inn  : 

Supper  o’er,  the  lady  weary. 

Pillows  soon  her  drowsy  head  ; 
Morning  dreams  an’  visions  eerie 
Wake  her  on  a  widow’d  bed. 

Cheated,  spulzied,  by  a  villain, 

Lizzie’s  left  without  a  hame— • 

Basely  led  without  a  shilling— 

Left  a  prey  to  grief  and  shame. 

Loud  the  winter  winds  are  howling. 
Leafless  woods  wave  in  the  gale, 

Thick  ail’  dark  the  clouds  are  scowling. 
Keenly  drives  the  rattling  hail. 

Wha  is  she  wi’  naked  bosom, 

Faded  cheek,  an*  wasted  form. 

Like  the  lily’s  lovely  blossom, 

Soil’d  an’  broken  by  the  storm  ? 

Talking  to  hersel’  she  mutters. 

Laughs,  wi’  wild  unearthly  glee. 
Wildly  starts,  an*  deep  sighs  utters. 

Big  tears  trickling  frae  her  e’e  ! 

That,  alas  !  is  Lizzie  Allan, 

Anes  the  loveliest  of  the  fair  ! 

She  has  sought  her  roofless  dwallin’, 
’Midst  its  ruins  greeting  sair. 

Night  winds  in  her  tresses  whistle. 
Drifted  sna’  drives  round  her  head ; 
Brown  leaves  on  her  bosom  rustle,— 
Lizzie’s  troubled  spirit’s  fled  ! 

The  pleadings  being  finished,  the 
Ploughman,  as  Preses,  now  proceed¬ 
ed  to  sum  up,  not  the  evidence,  but 


the  verdict ;  observing,  that  the  sub¬ 
ject  had  been  so  fully  discusseil,  it 
was  almost  unnecessary  for  him  to 
say  a  single  word.  It  had  been  de¬ 
cided  by  a  great  majority,  that  it 
was  most  difiicult  to  bear  sudden 
Prosperity  with  equanimity.  This 
had  been  illustrated  by  several  tales, 
which,  if  fictitious,  certainly  bore  a 
strong  resemblance  to  natural  and 
real  life.  In  these,  we  had  the  rus¬ 
tic  bachelor,  the  guileless,  rural 
maiden,  and  the  simple  and  happy 
married  couple,  all  made  the  reci¬ 
pients  of  Fortune's  favours  ;  and  mi¬ 
sery  had  uniformly  been  the  result 
But,  above  all,  our  attention  had  been 
directetl  to  the  career  of  a  man,  of 
whom,  more  than  any  other  who 
had  ever  lived,  it  might  be  said, 

“  He  left  that  name,  at  which  the  world 
grew  pale. 

To  point  a  moral,  or  adorn  a  tale 

and,  with  the  conclusions  now  drawn 
from  the  history  of  this  extraordi¬ 
nary  man,  as  well  as  the  general  te¬ 
nor  of  the  arguments  used  by  Dr 
Tell,  he  most  heartily  coincided. 

Some  other  business  was  before 
the  meeting ;  but  as  this  communi¬ 
cation  is  already  of  sufficient  length, 
1  conclude,  and  am, 

Mr  Editor, 

Your's  very  respectfully, 

MaRTINUS  SCRIBLERUS,  SCC. 

HarunuScarum-JlalL,  ) 

Burgh  of  Kittleprankie,  f 


REMARKS  ON  THE  LATE  ACCOUNTS  RECEIVED  FROM  THE  POYAIS 

SETTLERS. 

There  is,  perhaps,  nothing  more  the  fancy.  Here  the  mind  ranges 
remarkable  in  the  history  of  mankind,  without  control,  until,  cheated  at 
than  the  avidity  which  they  always  length  with  the  pleasing  illusion,  wc 
evince  for  schemes  of  distant  adven-  lose  that  sobriety  which  enables  us 
that,  being  discontented  to  calculate  between  means  and  ends, 
with  Ac  present,  Aey  eagerly  fly  to  in  our  gloomy  discontent  with  the 
something  new,  and  seek  relief  from  present,  and  in  our  eagerness  to  rea- 
the  gloomy  reafities  of  life,  in  the  fize  our  wakir,  -  dreams,  we  overlook 
more  attractive  regions  of  the  imagi-  all  the  obstacles  which  lie  between 
nation  ‘  It  is  in  the  future  alone  us  and  our  wishes ;  we  embark  m 
that  we  find  scope  for  the  indulgence  rash  and  visionary  schemes,  and  are 
o  our  anguine  hopes ;  and  when  we  only  wakened  from  our  folly  by  i  ^ 
are  CTossed  by  present  cares,  we  de-  start  of  disappointment ;  thus  re** 
light  to  wander  into  scenes  of  exist-  lizing  the  dog  in  the  fable,  wno, 
rnce  yet  to  come,  enriched  as  Aey  grasping  at  the  Aadow  in  ^he  water, 
rc.  With  all  the  brightest  colours  of  only  found  that  it  was  a  shadow 
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was  pursuing,  after  he  liad  lost  the 
substance.  It  is  under  the  influence  of 
these  visions  of  the  imagination  that 
tlic  inercliant  dreams  of  sudden 
wealth,  and  plunges  into  bankrupt- 
cy,-“that  the  dabbler  in  the  lot¬ 
tery,  dazzled,  in  like  manner,  by  the 
X.'iOjOOO  prize,  pursues  his  wretched 
s|)eculations  till  he  is  ruined, — and 
that,  in  all  conditions  of  life,  we  find 
men,  the  dupe  of  their  sanguine  hopes, 
rushing  into  inconsiderate  schemes, 
and  grossly  miscalculating  their  chan- 
a‘8  of  success. 

Hut  if  mankind  are  apt  to  be  mis¬ 
taken  as  to  their  prospects  at  home, 
where  they  have  every  thing  before 
them,  and  may  examine  and  judge 
for  themselves,  how  much  more  like¬ 
ly  are  they  to  be  deceived  by  schemes 
of  settlement  in  distant  countries, 
which  they  know  only  by  report,  and 
which  afford  ample  scope  for  the  co¬ 
louring  of  the  imagination  !  It  is  ac¬ 
cordingly  in  foreign  and  distant  re¬ 
gions  that  the  scene  of  these  delusions 
is  generally  laid,  and  adventurers  are 
lured  abroad  by  the  hopes  held  out 
of  easily  realizing  sudden  and  great 
wealth.  The  fancy  is  thus  inflam¬ 
ed  by  the  aspect  of  adventure  which 
the  undertaking  assumes ;  and  when 
this  fails  to  captivate,  the  hope  of  for¬ 
tune,  artfully  set  before  them,  is  sure 
to  succeed.  The  inexperienced  and 

!the  unwary  are  thus  ensnared — the 
hook  w  skilfully  baited  for  their  de¬ 
struction.  The  nope  of  adventure,  and 
the  desire  of  wealth,  are  strong  incite¬ 
ments  to  the  young  and  unsuspicious; 

iand  the  fine  romantic  descriptions  of 
the  new  country,  whither  it  is  pur¬ 
posed  to  emirate,  of  its  climate,  its 
-  productions,  its  beautiful  and  luxu- 
j  nant  ^pect,  its  rivers,  its  woods,  its 
I  extended  meadows,  help  to  complete 
j  t  le  deception,  and  to  overset  the  sober 
I  balance  of  the  judgment.  The  emi- 
i  J^rantiinniediately  enjoys  in  prospect 
I  IS  laml  of  prornise — he  is  impatient 

[  ®  *‘o^h  this  region  of  happiness  and 
h  and  solaces  his  mind  with  the 
0^  of  fortune  and  independence. 

foolish  imaginations 
ina«  caused  the  success  of  so 
fnr  ^1.4  visionary  schemes 

distant  and  unknown 
m  could  possibly  be 

chimera  which 
inc  a  Scotland,  of  effect- 

l  settlement  in  the  Isthmus  of 


Darien,  and  of  thence  deriving  im¬ 
mense  wealth.  And  yet  what  a  large 
capital  was  collected  from  Scotland, 
poor  as  it  then  was,  for  prosecu¬ 
ting  this  delusion  !  The  Mississippi 
scheme  in  France,  and  the  South-^a 
scheme  in  England,  were  of  the  same 
nature.  The  sufterers  by  those  schemes 
were  the  dupes  of  their  cupidity — 
they  were  deceived  by  the  hope  held 
out  of  immense  and  sudden  wealth  ; 
the  contagion  became  general,  and 
thousands  were  the  victims  of  their 
avarice  and  their  folly.  It  may  he 
laid  down  as  a  gtiicral  rule,  that 
wealth  cannot  be  made  suddenly ; 
there  is  no  short  cut  to  it ;  the  fair 
price  must  be  paid  for  it,  in  a  long 
course  of  laborious  industry,  except 
in  some  rare  cases,  where  merchants 
sit  down  to  the  gaming-table  of 
commerce,  and  have  an  extraordinary 
run  of  luck.  Fortune  may  he  gain-  • 
cd  in  this  lottery  ;  but  the  blanks  far 
out-numher  the  prizes,  and  for  one 
who  climbs  to  fortune,  thousands  are 
plunged  in  ruin.  Foreign  and  distant 
countries  present  no  peculiar  facili¬ 
ties  for  acquiring  wealth  ;  and  for¬ 
tunes  can  only  he  acquired  there,  as 
they  are  here,  by  patient  industry. 
Great  and  sudden  wealth  was  no 
doubt  acquired  by  many  British  ad¬ 
venturers  in  India:  but  this  was 
not  by  commerce ;  it  was  not  by  any 
fair  exchange  of  one  equivalent  for 
another.  They  acquired  it  by  vio¬ 
lence.  They  took  the  produce  of  the 
country  without  giving  any  thing  in 
return.  This  was  the  first  use  they 
made  of  their  power,  to  enrich  them¬ 
selves  by  the  plunder  of  the  country,  • 
and  thus  they  certainly  accumulated 
immense  and  sudden  wealth.  But 
those  halcyon  days  are  over,  and  the 
same  opportunities  for  making  for¬ 
tunes  no  longer  exist.  When  pro¬ 
mises,  therefore,  of  this  nature  are 
made,  we  may  be  sure  they  are  false, 
and  in  place  of  lulling  asleep  our 
caution,  they  ought  to  alarm  us  into 
double  vigilance,  as  clearly  proving 
that'  wc  have  to  do  with  impostors, 
who  can  easily  promise  any  thing, 
seeing  they  mean  to  perform  no¬ 
thing. 

We  had  thought  that  mankind, 
grown  wise  by  experience,  were  per¬ 
fectly  on  their  guard  against  those  de¬ 
ceptions  which  had  been  played  off 
with  such  success  on  former  ages,  and 


I, 
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that,  in  the  face  of  rcpcaUnl  warnings,  deluging  rains.  They  complained 
they  would  not  again  become  the  un-  that  they  had  been  cruelly  tleceiv. 
nitied  victims  of  such  absurd  credu-  ed  by  Maegregor  s  agents ;  that, 
lity.  But  the  success  which  has  according  to  the  information  tbev 
attended  Sir  Gregor  Maegregor *s  had  received,  a  settlement  was  af. 
scheme  of  a  settlement  at  Poyais,  in  ready  formecl ;  that  they  would  be 
the  Bay  of  Honduras,  convinces  us  paid  monthly  wages ;  and  that  ther 
that  we  are  giving  mankind  credit  would  find  every  comfort  waiting 
for  more  wisdom  than  they  possess,  them.  What,  then,  was  their  surprise, 
To  forward  this  most  surprising  when  they  were  landed  in  the  wil. 
scheme,  offices  have  been  opened  in  derness,  with  no  human  hahiution 
London  and  in  other  large  cities,  where  before  them  but  three  miserahle  huts 
adventurers  are  engag^,  and  where  inhabited  by  three  or  four  Ameri- 
every  information  is  professed  to  be  cans !  Here  they  were  obliged,  with 
given.  Several  vessels  have  sailed  axe  in  hand,  to  clear  away  the  thick 
from  Leith,  crowded,  we  understand,  forest,  even  for  a  scanty  spot  of  bare 
with  adventurers  for  this  wretched  ground  to  lie  down  on.  The  consc- 
and  desert  spot ;  and  letters  have  quence  may  be  easily  calculated, 
lately  been  received  from  them,  con-  AVhen  the  settlers  were  visited  by  the 
taining  accounts  such  as  were  to  be  British  from  Honduras,  they  were 


expected,  of  the  utter  failure  of  the  dying  away  fast,  from  famine,  dis- 


whole  scheme,  and  of  the  ruin  of  the 
wretched  cm'igrants  who  were  seduced 
into  it,  many  of  whom  have  perish¬ 
ed  under  the  hardships  they  have  en¬ 
countered,  and  all  of  wnom  have 
quitted  the  miserable  country  to 


ease,  and  the  enervating  beat  of  the 
climate.  Scarcely  (says  the  letter) 
had  we  effected  a  landing,  when  we 
were  surrounded  by  objects  the  most 
distressing  ;  a  number  of  unfortu¬ 
nates  crowded  around  us,  pale,  wan. 


which  they  were  allured  by  the  most  and  deplorable,  scarcely  able  to  stand, 
false  and  absurd  representations,  sinking  under  their  own  weight  with 
The  agents  of  Sir  Gregor  Maegregor,  disease ;  mothers  tottering  under  fa¬ 
in  place  of  hiding  their  heads  on  this  tigue  and  want,  with  their  almost 
complete  exposure  of  their  absurd  dying  infants  in  their  arms;  most 
and  pernicious  schemes,  or  of  being  of  those  that  were  capable  of  move- 
stnick  with  remorse  at  having  ment  flocked  about  us,  greeting  us 
brought  misery,  and  even  death,  on  with  ecstatic  pleasure,  and  implor- 
the  victims  of  their  delusions,  at-  ing,  for  the  sake  of  the  Father  of 
tempted  to  contradict  the  truth  of  the  us  all,  to  have  mercy  and  chanty 
accounts  contained  in  tlie  letters  of  upon  them,  and  take  them  from 
the  emigrants ;  and  several  advertise-  the  certain  death  that  awaited  them- 
roents  were  published,  with  a  view  of  Such,  then,  is  the  issue  of  this  adven- 
still  keeping  up  the  hoax,  and  draw-  ture ;  and  while  we  must  repm^t* 
ing  other  individuals  into  the  same  the  unprincipled  acts  by 
snare-  But  this  trade  of  falsehood  many  individuals  have  been  ruinw, 
and  imposture  is  now  at  an  end.  A  we  cannot  sufficiently  deplore,  that, 
letter  has  been  received,  and  publish-  in  an  age  when  information 
cd  in  all  the  newspapers,  and  signed  sort  is  so  accessible,  they  shou  > 
by  the  magistracy  of  the  British  set-  without  examination,  have  gone  mw 
tlement  at  Honduras,  confirming  to  so  chimerical  a  project.  Thewor' 
the  full  all  the  deplorable  accounts  which  had  been  published  to  sttrif 
of  the  miseries  endured  by  the  settlers  settlers  to  the  new  colony,  ** 
at  Poyais.  These  official  persons  might  be  expected,  a  roost 
had  b^n  directed  by  his  Majesty's  gerated  account  of 
Ministers  to  inquire  into  the  state  Poyais ;  of  its  mild  and  delign 
of  Maeg^gor's  settlement,  its  si-  climate,  its  prodigious  ^*^**?^^yv* 
tuation,  its  strength,  and  probable  its  aptitude  for  all  varieties  o 
r^ult;  they  accoidingly  set  sail  for  getable  produce.  We  have  » 
the  purpose,  and  found  the  first  sot-  distrust  in  all  general  deicrip 
tiers  a  prey  to  every  sort  of  misery,  to  They  may  be  given  of  almost  e 
famine,  disease,  and  despair.-  They  country  in  the  world,  for  t 

had  no  shelter  to  which  they  could  scarcely  any  country  of  whic 

fly  from  the  burning  sun,  or  the  thing  pleasing  may  not  be  saw- 


with  ecstatic  pleasure,  and  implor¬ 
ing,  for  the  sake  of  the  Father  of 
us  all,  to  have  mercy  and  chanty 


ture ;  and  while  we  must  repml^te 
the  unprincipled  acts  by 
many  individuals  have  b^n  ruinW, 
we  cannot  sufficiently  deplore,  that, 
in  an  age  when  information 
sort  is  so  accessible,  they  shou  f 


settlers  to  tne  new  coiony, 
might  be  expected,  a  most  ex»g 
gerated  account  of  this  Iso 
Poyais;  of  its  mild  and  debg 

fertility, 
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3  what,  after  all,  do  they  amount  to  ? 
I  As  to  the  climate,  we  want  no  ge- 
J  neral  description  of  it.  Give  us 
merely  a  rejxister  of  the  weather. 


Poyais  Emi^p^nts. 


in  upon  the 
promises  are 


are  suddenly  to  'flow 
new  settlers.  These 
more  like  the  mountebank  flatte¬ 
ries  of  some  recruiting  sergeant  to  a 
whii,  if  it  does  not  fill  the  ear,  puts  crowd  of  gaping  rustics,  than  a  sober 
us  however,  in  possession  of  the  facts  statement  of  facts,  such  as  ought  to 
which  we  desire  to  know.  And  there  guide  rational  and  thinking  men  in 
is  here  no  scoi)e  for  deception,  unless,  their  choice  of  some  new  course  of 
to  be  sure,  direct  falsehoods  are  ma-  life.  They  are  entirely  unworthy  of 
nufacturetl.  With  regard,  again,  to  further  notice,  as  we  apprehend  that 
the  scenery,  we  doubt  not  that  it  is  it  would  be  impossible,  by  any  warn- 
beautiful  and  luxuriant;  but  what  ing  of  ours,  to  put  those  on  their 
then  ?  The  new  settlers  are  not  to  guard  who  could  be  taken  in  by  such 
live  by  gazing  at  the  beauties  of  bare  faced  deceptions.  We  shall,  in 
scenery.  The  question  is.  What  is  to  the  mean  time,  shortly  consider  the 


:  be  their  condition  in  the  new  coun- 
'  try  to  which  they  emigrate  ?  In  what 
•  respect  is  it  fitted  to  minister  to  their 
■  comfort  ?  >That  is  to  be  their  occu- 
jwtions  ?  And  how  are  they  to  turn 
their  industry  to  account  ?  On  these 


nature  and  consequences  of  emigra¬ 
tion,  and  to  what  points,  in  the  com¬ 
pass  of  the  civilized  world,  emigra¬ 
tion  might  with  most  advantage  be 
directed. 

Emigration  is  a  measure  generally 


important  points,  it  must  be  confess-  dictated  by  necessity.  Few,  we  are 
etl,  that  the  writers  in  favour  of  the  ’  '  i  ^  •  /• 

Poyais  settlement  are  sufficiently 
explicit.  They  point  out  various 
\  branches  of  most  profitable  cultiva- 
I  tion  to  the  attention  of  the  settlers. 
jThey  draw  out  upon  paper  many 
^  fine  schemes  for  making  a  fortune  ; 
but  they  fail  to  shew  very  clearly 
;  how  these  are  to  be  realized.  The 


•f 

i 


persuaded,  would  emigrate  from  the 
land  which  gave  them  birth,  were 
they  not  impelled  by  some  urgent 
cause.  In  this  case,  it  becomes  of 
importance  to  seek  out  an  eligible 
settlement,  and  that  country  will  be 
the  most  eligible  which  resembles 
most  the  country  which  the  emi¬ 
grant  has  quitted.  One  of  the  great 


land  of  Poyais  abounds  in  all  sorts  of  and  necessary  evils  of  emigration,  is 
tropical  produce,  such  as  sugar,  coffee, 
cotton,  indigo,  cacao,  maize,  &c. ; 
and  in  an  account  of  the  country  by 
Captain  Thomas  Strangeways,  aid- 
I  de-camp  to  Sir  Gregor  Maegregor, 
i  we  have  various  calculations,  pursued 
Jwith  all  the  affected  accuracy  of 
^  arithmetical  detail,  proving  that  the 
I  new  settlers  may  gain  from  sugar. a  regular  protection  of  law  and  go- 
profit  of  35  per  cent.  From  160  vemment,  would,  of  course,  desire  to 
acres  employed  in  cotton,  they  would  remove  to  a  country  where  he  would 
-  ^  clear  annual  return  of  £,  100.  have,  as  nearly  as  possible,  all  these 

rrom  the  cultivation  of  indigo,  they  advantages.  1st,  With  respect  to 
..  Would  gain,  with  a  capital  of  £.258,  climate,  this  is  so  essential  to  theemi- 
profit  of  £.992  ;  and  as  no  grant's  health,  that  it  may  be  reckon- 


the  change  of  habits  which  it  occa¬ 
sions,  the  aukwardness  and  inex¬ 
perience  of  the  emigrant  in  his  new 
settlement,  and  the  uncertainty  of 
his  prospects.  An  emigrant  from 
Britain,  who  is  accustomed  to  a  tem¬ 
perate  climate,  to  a  highly-civilized 
and  refined  community,  and  to  the 


J  difficulties  are  anticipated  to  the  sud- 
j  cn  growth  of  this  wonderful  colony, 
the  writer  does  not  think  it  worth 
^hi  e  to  inform  us  how  the  host  of 
JDoUey  adventurers,  collected  from  all 
P^t«  of  Scotland,  are  at  once  to  be¬ 
come  sugar  cultivators.  The  whole 


ed  the  main  article  in  the  catalogue 
of  his  comforts.  A  climate  should 
be  chosen,  therefore,  as  nearly  as  pos¬ 
sible  resembling  that  of  his  original 
country.  At  present,  there  are  open 
to  emigrants,  the  United  States,  the 
I  tj-  -  '*'***»««  i»wa  o*  M.  MMMf  Canadas,  Van  Diemen's  Land,  and 

^  cme,  indeed,  bears  the  character  this  settlement  of  the  Poyais.  In  re- 
sbameleM  imposition  ;  and  we  are  spect  of  climate,  most  parts  of  the 
y,®'*n*ri8ed  and  grieved  that  it  United  States  are  objectionable,  be- 
Aould  have  been  80  succearful.  It  ' 

J^cely  possible  to  listen  with 


to  the  silly  stories  of  the  great 
®^es  and  immenseprofits  which 


ing  liable  to  great  extremes  of  heat 
and  cold.  In  the  Northern  States, 
in  Maine,  the  thermometer  in  win¬ 
ter  falls  frequently  several  degrees 
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below  zero ;  while  in  summer,  in  low  a  hot  climate,  and  are  invariably 
and  confined  situations  more  espe-  found  where  sugar,  coffee,  indigo, 
cially,  the  heat  is  intense,  and  is  &c.  are  produced.  To  transport 
nearly  equal  to  that  on  the  Arabian  European  settlers  to  any  latitude 
coast,  the  thermometer  rising  to  100  within  the  tropics,  is  to  expose  them 
degrees.  In  Pensylvania,  New  Jer-  to  disease  and  death.  Even  where 
sey,  and  Massachusetts,  great  ex-  the  country  is  already  settled,  and 
tremes  prevail,  though  the  heat  no  where  a  ready  shelter  may  be  pro- 
doubt  pre<lominates.  In  the  more  cured  from  the  intemperate  heat,  the 
Southern  States,  such  as  Virginia,  the  danger  incident  to  so  great  a 
the  heat  is  intolerable  to  an  inhabi-  change  of  climate  is  great ;  hut 
tant  of  Britain,  and  soon  injures  his  when  the  settlers  land  upon  a  desert 
health ;  and  in  all  the  new-settled  shore,  and  are  exposed,  without  shel- 
countries  of  the  United  States,  bilious  ter  to  the  unmitigated  effectsof  thecli- 
disorders  make  great  ravages  among  mate,  their  speedy  destruction  is  al- 
the  new  settlers.  In  the  vicinity  of  most  certain.  The  history  of  all  new 
rivers,  these  disorders  more  esj^-  colonies,  even  where  the  climate  was 
cially  prevail,  owing  to  the  pestilen-  not  unfavourable,  presents  one  con- 
tial  exhalations  of  their  overflow-  tinued  scene  of  suffering  and  calami- 
ing  waters,  from  the  intense  action  ty,  under  which  the  first  settlers  have 
of  the  summer  sun.  Georgia,  and  frequently  perished,  after  having 
Louisiana,  by  the  predominance  of  laid  the  foundation,  by  their  labours, 
heat,  are  placed  wholly  without  the  for  the  future  progress  of  the  colony, 
sphere  of  the  European  emigrant.  The  sacrifice  of  those  who  lead  the 
The  climate  of  Canada  is  healtliy,  van  in  this  perilous  enterprise,  seems 
though  the  heat  during  summer  is  to  be  the  necessary  price  of  success, 
oppressive.  But  the  chief  objection  This  was  the  case  in  the  settlement 
to  a  settlement  in  this  country,  is  the  of  all  the  colonies  of  North  America, 
long  and  dreary  winter,  and  the  in-  That  country,  as  is  well  known,  was 
tensity  of  the  cold.  The  climate  of  jieopled  by  adventurers  from  Eng- 
the  British  settlements  of  New  Hoi-  land,  driven  by  oppression  from  their 
land  varies.  In  the  Northern  set-  country,  and  who  panted  to  enjov 
dements  heat  predominates,  and  the  in  the  desert  that  freedom  of  which 
summer  is  too  hot  for  Euroi)eans ;  they  were  deprived  at  home.  Yet 
though  we  have  not  heard  that  the  hardened  as  were  those  colonists  a* 
country  is  unhealthy.  In  the  South-  gainst  ordinary  evils,  many  of  them 
ern  settlements,  however,  of  Van  sunk  under  the  hardships  they  eu- 
Dieman's  Land,  the  climate  is  much  countered.  In  some  cases,  the  col^ 
more  temperate,  being,  on  an  average,  nies  were  abandoned ;  and  it  was  only 
10  degrees  colder  than  at  Sydney,  by  a  succession  of  fresh  adventm^ 
And  this  is,  of  all  otlier.s,  the  spot  that  a  setdement  was  at  length  rf- 
raost  congenial,  in  point  of  climate,  fected.  And  how  many  years  did 

to  the  European  constitution.  In  these  colonies  languish  between  dcatn 

winter,  there  is  frost  and  snow,  par-  and  life,  a  faint  spark  scarcely  gjo^ 
ticularly  on  the  high  grounds ;  and  ing,  which  the  slightest  hreatn  ^ 
in  summer,  though  the  colony  is  oc-  opposition  would  have  extinguisn 

casionally  visited  by  hot  blasts  from  In  short,  the  establishment  of  a  new 

the  north,  these  do  not  last,  and  the  colony  is  an  enterprise  of  great  i 

heat  is,  in  general,  quite  tolerable  for  ficulty  and  uncertainty ;  and  w 

Europeans.^  With  regard  to  Foyais,  would  chuse,  without 
its  productions  indicate  the  heat  of  a  encounter  these  difficulties  ?  1*^ 

tropic^  climate,  and  it  has  all  the  case,  what  but  the  greatest  i^er^,’ 
peculiar  scourges  of  hot  countries,  folly,  and  madness,  could  dicta  e 

It  has  its  dry  and  its  raining  sea-  project  of  a  settlement  in  the 

sons  ;  and  the  heat  and  moisture,  shores  of  America,  and  in  a 

which  are  the  ingretlients  of  disease  climate,  when  there  is  .  - 
all  over  the  world,  are  found  here  of  new-settled  countries, 
in  perfection,  ti^ether  with  all  the  more  congenial  climate,  ready 
plagues  of  stinging  insects  and  odi-  ceive  the  settlers,  and  to  wve  ^ 
ous  vermin,  in  countless  variety,  all  the  difficulties  and  ^ih 
1  hese  arc  the  inseparable  evils  of  new  establishment  ?  This  w 
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ui)on  ilestruction ;  to  go  out  of  the  chine,  of  which  all  the  parts  har- 
>vay  in  search  of  evils,  as  if  the  emi-  monize  so’ nicely,  that  notliing  jars, 
grant  had  not  already  ample  scope  or  is  out  of  place.  Not  only  is  the 
for  his  resolution  and  patience,  in  labour  of  the  community  most  skil- 
tlie  difficulties  inseparable  from  the  fully  and  ingeniously  directed,  but 
adventure.  This,  we  may  also  re-  its  produce  is  distributed  with  such 
mark,  was  the  great  error  of  all  perfect  order  through  all  its  set- 
Lord  Selkirk’s  schemes.  In  place  of  tied  channels,  that  every  thing  is  aU 
allowin'^  the  emigrants  to  find  for  ways  to  be  found  in  its  right  place. 


themselves  some  suitable  abode  in 
countries  already  settled,  he  collect- 
td  them  together  in  a  body,  and 
])lantcd  them  in  the  wilderness. 
Thus  they  were  involved  in  useless 
difficulties,  having  to  begin  at  the 
very  elements  of  civilized  life,  in¬ 
stead  of  being  taken  to  communities 
already  established,  with  every  re¬ 
quisite  for  social  happiness,  and  in¬ 
corporated  with  them.  To  this  cir¬ 
cumstance,  the  colony  which  Lord 
Selkirk  planted  in  the  interior  of 
North  America  fell  a  sacrifice.  It 
became  a  prey  to  violence,  the  settlers 
having  been  attacked  and  ruined  by 
the  servants  of  some  of  the  fur  com¬ 
panies  ;  which  catastrophe  never 


No  one  district  of  the  country  is 
ever  encumbered  with  more  of  the 
produce  of  its  own  labour  than  it 
requires.  It  can  always  be  exchan¬ 
ged  for  something  else  which  is  more 
in  request,  and  money  will  purchase 
every  thing.  But  in  a  new  commu¬ 
nity,  awkward  wants  will  be  often 
felt:  there  is,  no  doubt,  a  supera¬ 
bundance  of  provisions ;  but  there  is 
a  want  of  every  thing  else,  more 
especially  of  certain  sorts  of  labour 
and  manufactures.  \^'hat,  in  an  im¬ 
proved  society,  we  are  accustomed 
to  consider  indispensable  for  com¬ 
fort,  such  as  domestic  service,  can¬ 
not  here  be  procured  on  any  terms  ; 
and  many  ordinary  implements  of 


would  have  happened,  if  it  had  been  daily  use,  which,  in  a  manufactu- 
placed  within  the  Verge  of  law  and  ring  country,  are  to  be  seen  every 


order.  The  fate  of  Lord  Selkirk’s 
colony  well  illustrates  the  folly  of 
all  schemes  for  establishing  settle¬ 
ments  in  the  desert,  if  indeed  any 
illustration  were  necessary  to  shew 
the  folly  of  needlessly  parting  with 
lall  the  advantages  of  civiliz^  life. 


where,  cannot  here  be  got  by  mere¬ 
ly  paying  the  price  for  them ;  it 
requires,  in  addition,  much  trouble 
and  delay  to  procure  them.  We 
need  not  pursue,  in  detail,  all  the 
domestic  and  daily  grievances  which 
arise  from  this  source ;  they  will  be 


with  all  its  precious  institutions  for  readily  comprehended  after  a  mo* 
the  protection  of  life  and  property.  ment’s  reflection,  and  may  shew  at 
Another  great  disadvantage  felt  once,  that,  in  place  of  wandering  out 
by  the  emigrant  is,  that  he  is  trans-  of  our  way  into  the  wilderness  for  a 
ported  from  a  highly-civilized  and  settlement,  the  emigrant’s  best  chance 
refined  community,  to  one  in  a  more  for  comfort  and  happiness  is  to  be 
rude  and  unformed  state ;  and  he  found  in  civilized  communities ;  and 
feels  this  in  the  same  way  as  if  he  in  the  most  civilized  which  he  can 
^ere  forced  to  quit  a  commodious  chuse,  he  will  have  many  privations 
and  well-contrived  house,  with  all  to  suffer.  In  the  back  woods  of  Ame- 


tnodern  elegancies  and  refinements,  rica,  or  in  the  Canadas,  the  habits 
for  some  rude  and  ill-contrived  ha-  and  manners  of  the  people  will,  we 
biution,  in  which  shelter  was  the  have  no  doubt,  appear  sufficient- 
chief  object,  and  this,  perhaps,  but  ly  coarse  and  revolting  to  an  enai- 
Jinperfectly  attained.  We  who  live  grant  from  the  polished  communities 
‘n  a  civilized  community  are  so  fa-  of  Europe.  The  want  of  domestic 
*niliar  with  all  its  conveniences,  that  service  must  spread  a  cast  of  vulga- 
an-'  apt  to  overlook  that  vast  com-  rity  over  the  whole  system  of  life, 
oination  of  effort  which  is  necessary.  From  this  fact  we  may  fairly  deduce 
jjot  only  to  produce  all  that  we  see,  many  of  its  odious  conseguences. 
Jjut  to  distribute  it  so  conveniently.  What  sort  of  characters  can  those  be, 
‘nat  every  man  cati  supply  his  wants,  whose  whole  time  is  occupied  in  the 
a  moment’s  warning,  out  of  the  performance  of  menial  services  ?  In- 
Block.  Civilized  society  ii  tellectual  pursuits,  or  elegant  accom- 
^  »mmense  and  complicated  ma-  plishments,  must  here  be  out  of  the 
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question.  There  Is  no  opiwrtunity  ing  from  the  same  point  with  them 
for  the  mere  ornaments  of  life.  The  in  the  race  of  improvement, 
whole  time  is  occupied  in  the  more  One  most  material  point,  also,  to 
necessary  duties  of  domestic  comfort ;  be  considered,  in  the  choice  of  a  new 
and  until  what  is  necessary  is  pro-  settlement,  is  the  state  of  law  and 
cureil,  it  is  vain  to  think  of  what  is  government.  To  leave  these  inesti- 
omamental.  To  those,  therefore,  mable  biasings,  and  be  exposed  to 
who  have  left  the  social  ease  and  lawless  violence,  would  be  an  act  of 
elegance  of  European  society,  this  great  folly.  There  can  be  no  comfort 
continual  and  degrading  drudgery  or  happiness  where  there  is  no  pro- 
must  be  irksome  in  the  extreme ;  and  tection  ;  and  to  ascertain,  therefore, 
it  certainly  tends  to  debase  the  habits,  whether  any  government  exists  to 
and  to  fill  the  country  with  a  mere  protect  the  peaceable  and  well-dis- 
horde  of  coarse  boors  and  their  do-  posed,  and,  secondly,  what  is  the  cha- 
mestic  slaves.  This,  we  say,  is  the  racter  of  that  government,  is  of  the 
natural  tendency  of  such  a  state  of  last  importance.  Among  a  body  of 
manners.  It  may,no  doubt,  be  strong-  new  settlers,  collectetl  in  the  wilder- 
ly  counteracted  by  previous  habits,  ness,  there  can  be  no  stable  govern- 
and  other  powerful  moral  causes ;  ment ;  and  on  the  least  difference, 
but  still  a  considerable  degree  of  violence,  and  at  length  bloodshed 
coarseness  seems  to  be  the  necessary  and  anarchy,  naturally  spring  up  i 
consequence  of  this  want  of  domestic  among  them.  Even  where  a  power 
service,  which  re<luces  all  to  a  sort  of  exists  sufficiently  strong  to  keep  the 
rude  equality,  and  banishes  that  soft-  peace,  what  security  has  the  new  co- 
ness  and  respect,  and  that  general  lony  against  its  violence  ?  The  au- 
IK>lish  of  manners,  which  arises  from  thority  must  be  despotic,  and  it  mar 
the  distinction  of  ranks.  All  are  either  afford  protection,  or  it  may  be 
here  on  the  same  level, — there  is  not  the  instrument  of  violent  wrong, 
one  above  another, — there  are  no  The  history  of  the  British  colonics 
shining  models  of  fashion  and  ele-  in  New  Holland  affords  many  ex- 
gance  for  the  general  imitation, —  amples  of  this  perversion  of  the  eu- 
there  is  no  pattern  to  look  up  to, —  preme  power  to  the  oppression  of 
there  is,  therefore,  no  emulation ;  individuals.  Now  that  the  settle- 
hut  every  one  lies  contentedly  down  ments  have  increased,  and  have  be- 
in  the  dirt  of  his  own  native  vul-  gun  to  attract  the  attention  of  par- 
garity,  and  there  wallows,  until  he  liament,  those  abuses  will  no  doubt 
is  roused  to  a  greater  nicety  and  po-  be  corrected  ;  and  in  a  little  time,  a 
lish  by  the  rapid  progress  of  society  free  constitution  will  be  granted  to 
around  him.  In  removing  from  their  those  colonies,  after  the  model  ot  the 
own  country,  therefore,  Europeans  parent  state  *.  In  Canada,  comph^f 
can  only  avoid  these  inconveniences  protection  is  afforded  to  the  settlers » 
by  chusing  a  state  of  society  as  near-  and  in  the  United  States,  the  const** 
ly  similar  as  possible  to  that  which  tudon  is  excellent,  and  the  protec- 
they  have  left ;  and  there  cannot  be  tion  perfect.  There  they  become  the 
a  greater  delusion,  than  to  fix  them-  citizens  of  a  free  state,  and  partif)* 
selves  in  the  wilderness,  and  thus,  pate  in  all  polidcal  privileges,  h 
without  any  necessity,  go  through  all  quite  impossible,  in  that  land  of 
the  toil  and  drudgery  of  a  new  set-  berty,  ^at  the  meanest  person  cin 
dement,  in  place  of  taking  advantage  be  oppressed.  To  counterw****^’ 
of  the  labours  of  others,  and  start-  this  advantage,  there  is  the  chinaif’ 

•  One  great  gri«ance  to  which  the  settlers  in  Van  Diemm's  Land  are  liable,  »the 
danger  of  attacks  from  the  Bush-Rangers,  as  they  are  called.  These  m  rttiwn 
convicts,  who  wander  aliout  the  woods,  stealing,  plundering,  and  committing  v 
Such  is  the  abundance  of  game,  that  these  wretchei  find  an  easy  subsistence ; 
they  herd  together  in  bands,  they  frequently  make  an  attack  on  the  drie®®®^^  .1- 

whom  they  may  rob  and  .murder  at  their  pleasure.  These  robbers  are  vigi 
^rsuc^  by  parties  of  troops ;  but  such  is  the  vast  extent  of  the  w'oods,  and  so 
have  they  become  in  eluding  pursuit,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  find  out  their 
Others  of  the  trans|iorted  convicts  are,  besides,  daily  following  their  example, 

It  is  difllcnilt  to  find  out  an  immediate  and  effectual  remedy  for  this  eviL  The 
prtigTess  and  improvement  of  the  colony  wUI,  no  doubt,  in  time,  prove  its  sure 
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which  is  certainly  unfavourable  to 
Kuropean  constitutions.  The  great 
heat  of  summer  occasions  disease, 
more  especially  in  the  alluvial  sands 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  rivers,  which 
gre  the  most  fertile.  Mr  Birkbeck, 
in  his  excellent  work,  gives  full  in¬ 
formation  as  to  the  state  of  this  back 
country  of  the  United  States.  But 
though  he  is  an  eloquent  writer,  and 
though  he  by  no  means  dials  in  di¬ 
rect  mis-statements,  yet  wi  are  con¬ 
vinced  his  work  is  calculated  to  make 
an  erroneous  impression.  Mr  Birk¬ 
beck,  it  must  be  recollected,  is  a  de¬ 
termined  emigrant,  and  he  may  be 
regarded  as  in  some  measure  the 
advocate  of  the  cause.  His  work  is 
a  powerful  pleading  in  favour  of 
emigration,  and  is  well  calculated  to 
strengthen  the  illusion,  so  pleasing 
to  the  imagination,  of  finding,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Ohio,  and  in  the  bosom 
of  tile  wilderness,  a  refuge  in  the 
quiet  pursuits  of  moral  industry, 
from  the  toils  and  corruption  of  ar- 
titicial  life.  To  those  who  are  strug¬ 
gling  witli  perhaps  only  the  ordinary 
difficulties  of  the  world,  nothing  is 
more  captivating  than  these  remons 
of  distant  happiness,  under  which  the 
mind,  released  from  present  exertion, 
feasts  on  the  luxurious  banquet  of 
imaginary  joy,  and  runs  riot  into  a 
thousand  scenes  of  fancied  enjoy¬ 
ment,  every  one  more  pleasing  than 
another.  That  the  work  of  Mr  Birk- 
hcck  is  calculated  to  strengthen  these 
imnressions,  which  mingle,  perhaps 
unknown  to  ourselves,  in  all  our 
schemes  of  life,  and  derange  our 
«ir  estimate  of  the  result,  we  have 
little  doubt ;  not  that  it  contains  any 
direct  misrepresentation^—far  from 
it«  All  the  main  facts  which  he 
states  are  unquestionably  true ;  and 
the  disadvantages  of  the  scheme  are 
also  stated,  though  they  are  not 
dwelt  upon,  and  make  no  figure  in 
me  general  picture.  On  the  whole, 
Mr  Birkbeck  is  contented  himself. 


and  he  contrives  to  make  his  readers 
contented  with  his  descriptions.  In 
our  estimate  of  life  and  manners,  we 
are  more  influenced  by  the  state  of 
our  mind  and  feelings  than  we  are. 
at  first  apt  to  imagine.  When  we 
are  discontented  and  unhappy,  we 
find  fault  with  every  thing;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  a  tranquil  state  of 
the  mind  and  spirits  difluses  a  charm 
over  all  external  objects.  Such  is 
the  case  with  Mr  Birkbeck.  Look¬ 
ing  at  every  thing  through  the  cheer¬ 
ful  medium  of  his  own  feelings, 
his  descriptions  naturally  produce  a 
pleasing  impression  on  the  mind, 
and  excite  the  desire  to  realize  what 
only  exists  in  description. 

It  may  be,  in  conclusion,  observed, 
that  those  who  remove  from  one 
country  to  another,  when  they  do 
not  exercise  the  necessary  caution 
and  prudence,  have,  in  many  cases, 
involved  themselves  in  hopeless  mi¬ 
sery.  It  cannot  be  too  often  incul¬ 
cated,  that  emigration  does  not  mean 
a  shifting  from  one  country  to  ano¬ 
ther  in  a  fit  of  gloomy  discontent. 
It  is  not  to  be  undertaken  in  that 
spirit  of  rashness  and  desperation 
which  excludes  all  regard  to  conse¬ 
quences,  and  which,  provided*  the 
present  evil  be  withdrawn,  com¬ 
pounds  for  any  degree  of  future  suf¬ 
fering.  In  this  case  it  is  sure  to 
lead  to  misery ;  and  the  crowds  of 
unfortunate  and  starving  creatures 
who  have  removed  from  Britain,  and 
have  been  in  the  most  destitute  con¬ 
dition  within  the  United  States  and 
in  Canada,  furnish  a  deplorable  illus¬ 
tration  of  the  truth  of  what  we  now 
state.  As  in  every  other  important 
step  of  human  life,  therefore,  so,  in 
this,  the  most  dispassionate  and  so¬ 
ber  estimate  of  consequences  roust 
be  made ;  without  which,  in  place 
of  improving  our  condition,  we  may 
render  it  tenfold  worse,  and  involve 
ourselves  in  evils  from  which  we  can 
never  escape. 


h 


Co  ms 

By  a  fioblc  Lor  dm 

Ah  !  that  my  heart  were  pure  as  thee  ! 

As  free  from  blemish  and  from  stain ; 
Or  that  each  spot  that*8  there  could  be 
As  easily  wiped  off  agldu ! 
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The  House  of  Groans, 


[Sept. 


Cilt  |i}ou$e  o(  (Sroanii. 


I  pass'd  the  door  of  on  old  gloomy 
tower 

That  stood  within  the  city  ;  *twMs  a  pile 
Whose  tenants  never  had  been  known  to 
smile, 

Or  jest,  or  gamlx)l,  since  the  fetal  hour 
That  doom'd  them  there.  It  bore  the 
'  marks  of  time— 

Grey  moss  and  stones  corroded  t  w'ind 
'  and  showers 

Had  batter'd  it  for  years ;  and  the  damp 
slime 

That  dripp'd  within  its  vaults,  fell  on  the 
stones 

>Vith  a  sad,  cheerless  echo,  that  did  chime 
Music  uncouth.  'Twas  call'd  the  House 
of  Groans—  > 

Of  agony— of  dreary  nights — of  woes 
The  sepulchre  of  those  who  liv'd  and 
those 

Who  died  within  it,  for  their  untouch'd 
bones 

Lay  where  the  spirit  left  them !  *Twas  a 
place 

Whose  name  was  terrible  to  children's 
ears. 

Filling  their  hearts  with  panics  and  wild 
fears. 

When  nurses  pointed  to  its  Gothic  spire, 
Or  told  its  history  with  a  serious  face 
To  the  pale  listeners  round  a  winter  fire. 
Men  pass'd  it  aye  in  silence ;  and  some 
tears 

W'crc  dropp'd  at  times  from  sympathetic 
eyes, 

(An  offering  from  those  hearts  that  feel 
no  shame. 

Save  for  the  cruelties  that  stain  man's 
name); 

And  often,  too,  low  groans  and  length¬ 
en'd  sighs 

Were  sent  in  answer  to  the  piteous  cries 
Heard  ftrom  within ;  for,  'twas  the  dun¬ 
geon  scene 

Of  human  misery  in  its  utmost  stretch,— 
Torment— which  had  an  end—  .but  kept 
each  WTctch 

Into  a  doleful  death  of  years,  between 
This  world  and  thau  And  he  who  held 
the  key 

^  as  fear'd  and  hated  like  the  place  he 
kept; 

.  A  man  who  lov'd  no  one,  and  whom  none 
lov'd ; 

Whose  stony  nothing  could  be 

mov'd ; 

By  Nature  and  his  office  form’d  to  be 
A  monster,  down  whose  cheek  few  tears 
had  crept—* 

Yet  aU  his  tears  already  had  been  wept ! 


I  look'd  between  the  rusty  bars  that 
cross'd 

The  day-light  of  a  cell  ;  and  on  the 
ground. 

By  a  rude  iron  girdle  closely  bound, 

Sate  one  in  deep  despair.  He  had  been 
toss’d 

In  one  of  those  rough  storms  of  fate  that 
hurl'd 

Him  and  his  hopes  to  slavery  and  dc. 
spair— 

Stripp'd  him  of  life's  blest  means,  and 
left  him  bare 

Of  what  our  being  feeds  on :  yet  his  ghost 
Had  found  no  opening  to  the  other  world. 
He,  like  some  statue  deep  entomb'd  and 
•  hid 

Beneath  the  fragments  of  the  earthquake's 
wrath. 

Or  buried  under  the  hot  lava's  path. 

Or  in  some  huge  Eg}’ptian  Pyramid 
To  dark  oblivion  dedicated,  stood 
Depriv’d  of  action,  save  the  sullen  mood 
In  which  his  fate  had  moulded  him,  and 
bid 

His  features  on  despair  and  horror  brood. 
A  bundle  of  stale  straw'  compos'd  his  bed; 
His  pillow  was  a  stone,'  whereon  his  head 
Reclin'd  at  night  to  conjure  up  old  dreams. 
And  visions  of  the  times  by-gone;  his 
shape 

Was  all  uncouth,  o’ergrown  w'ith  bristly 
hair. 

And  grim  with  agony ;  most  like  an  ape, 
Or  sullen  wolf,  squatting  within  his  lair. 
He  stood  all  motionless,  save  w’hcn  his  eye 
Rowl'd  in  the  dim  obscurity,  its  gleams, 
Brighter  in  darkness,  caught  the  western 
sky 

With  tears  that  none  could  analyze.  Of 
grief— 

Of  pain — of  madness,  did  they  come,— 
and  why  ? 

Because  the  sun  beam’d  only  in  relief 
Of  his  wall’d  blindness  once  within 
It  came— and  it  was  gone— ere  he  ro»g  f 
say  , 

’Twas  there  :  for,  to  the  sloping  verge 
heaven 

The  setting  glory  of  the  day  had  sunk, 
Whereat  the  vesper-bell  of  cloister 
monk  . 

ToU’d  ftwn  the  belfty,  and  the  ny*  « 
even  , 

Were  darting  ’twixt  the  mountains 
the  clouds  , . 

Their  horizontal  streams  of  liquid  go 
Bidding  adieu  to  thoughtless,  busy  cro 
That  car’d  not  such  bright  beauty  to 
hold  ; 
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\nd  at  this  time,  it  met  the  pris*ncr*8  eye  Uiwn  your  fellow-prisoner,  through  the 
From  that  sole  portion  of  heaven’s  azure  wall. 

Clank  !  and  to  hear  him  taken  through 

That  fate  had  left  unveil’d ;  but  then  the  hall, 

*twas  yet  whose  sharp  bars  the 

Sunrise  without  its  freshness,  and  the  stains 

Of  human  blood  arc  clotted  with  the  rust ! 
Without  its  brilliancy  and  fervent  calm.  To  hear  the  beadsman’s  pray’r— the 
And  even-tide  without  the  zephyr’s  balm ;  fetch’s  sigh — 

A  moment  summ’d  them  up,  and  day  The  crowd’s  low  murmur--and  the  toll- 
was  tet  ~  tng  bell^* 

Set  till  the  orb  had  rounded  it,  and  met.  The  signal  fall — the  axe — the  scream— 
Next  day,  his  watchful  gaze,  that,  like  the  the  cry  ! — 

jnoon,  Ol'j  mercy  on  the  upright  and  the  just ! 

Borrow’d  and  greedily  devour’d  the  light :  To  hear  these  horrors  such  as  those  who 
By  this  means  he  made  up  his  days  of  dwell 

Djaht.  this  black  dungeon  here,  is  suffering 

death, 

The  furniture  of  this  most  wretched  place'  With  all  its  torments,  while  they  breathe 
Was  but  a  stool  and  bucket !  some  loose  life’s  breath, 

straw, 

Strew’d  by  the  niggard  fingers  of  the  law.  The  w’rctch  I  speak  of  had  been  born  to 
Wliich  the  poor  w'ight  had  hutch’d  with-  share 

in  a  space  The  wide  extremes  of  life.  He  knew 

To  make  his  couch,  was  given — ^to  raise  the  joys, 

his  head,  The  luxuries,  the  vanities,  the  toys. 

To  mock  the  pangs  of  sickness  and  dis-  That  dazzle  and  delight ;  when  haggard 
case,  care 
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The  tooTi  he  bhctl  himt<cir !  llis  aj^ny  Forsook  its  merry  |>ulsc,  arul  beat  agaiji 
Was  all  his  own  !  The  vermin  cumc  In  all  its  wonted  suilenness.  Des|)air, 
around  With  its  loud  dreadful  uttcrings,  ieiz’d 

From  every  cranny  of  his  gloomy  cell,  the  wretch  ; 

S|X)rtcd  before  him,  for  they  knew  him  He  gnash’d  his  teeth,  and  the  wild  rowU 
well,  ing  glare 

And  munch’d  his  crust  that  lay  upon  the  That  liv’d  wdthin  his  eye,  mcan’d  dismal 
ground.  words : 

And  he  would  laugh  to  see  the  hungry  He  sump'd  and  scream’d,  and  then  a 
herds  sigh  did  fetch. 

Tearing  the  crumbs  asunder,  while  their  As  if  his  breath  had  ebb’d,  and  the  tough 
beards  chords 

Play’d  in  quick  motion  with  their  greedy  That  bound  his  heart  had  crack’d ;  and 
maws ;  down  he  fell 

Y'es,  he  w'ould  laugh,  as  ’twere  in  mere  Upon  the  tlinty  flour,  without  a  groan 
desfrite  Would  he  had  died !  and  then  all  hod 

Of  his  own  suflerings— not  from  the  de*  been  well. 

light  I  know  not,  for  my  heart  was  not  of  stone, 

Which  aught  on  earth  could  give  him  ;  Therefore  I  wept  for  him,  and  turn’d  my 
for  a  iKiusc  face 

Come  o’er  his  humour  suddenly ;  the  vein  In  horror  from  that  foul  and  dismal  place. 


IMPROVEMENT  OF  SCOTCH  JUDICATORIES*. 

No.  I. 

It  is  our  intention  to  make  some  proud  of  their  own ;  and  they  arc 
remarks  on  the  Courts  of  Law  of  this  so  tenacious  of  them,  as  generally  to 
country,  and,  in  our  critical  capacity,  reject  change — Nolunt  leges  Anglia' 
to  take  cognizance  of  the  lleport,  and  mutate.  Whether  they  are  wise 
Bill,  and  Pamphlet,  whose  titles  we  in  this  respect,  we  shall  not  stop  to 
have  noted  below.  The  subject  is  not  inquire ;  but  there  are  many  points 
a  little  interesting  at  this  time,  as  the  in  which  we  humbly  prefer  our  own 
Parliamentary  Commission  referred  laws  to  theirs.  Their  criminal  code 
to  in  the  Bill  is  now  sitting  in  tliis  is  almost  as  sanguinary  as  Draco’s 
city,  to  devise  modes  of  amendment  was ;  there  being  in  it  an  iimnense 
of  our  Courts,  and  tlie  procedure  in  number  of  delinquencies,  some  of 
them.  It  is  too  extensive  a  topic,  them  very  trivial  ones,  which  we 
liowever,  for  a  single  article.  It  must,  punishable  with  death — an  evil  whicli 
therefore,  be  treated  of  in  two  ;  and  would  make  the  country  to  stream 
we  shall  begin  it  here,  and  conclude  with  blood,  were  not  the  barbarous 
it  in  a  subsequent  Number.  enactments  generally  disarmed  of 

Few  occnjiations  are  more  curious  their  stings,  by  the  humanity  and 
than  comparing  the  laws  of  different  good  sense  of  enlightened  Juries,  at 
countries ;  and  those  which  most  di-  the  expence,  sometimes,  of  even  their 
rcctly  present  themselves  to  our  no-  own  consciences,  by  denying  ver- 
tice,  are  the  laws  of  the  two  nations  diets  under  them,  or  modifying  the 
which  compose  our  own  island.  Our  supposed  value  of  stoleu  articles  t> 
neighbours  of  England  are  justly  Our  law  is  by  no  means  so  cruel. 


•  Report  of  a  Select  Committee  on  the  Appellate  Jurisdiction  of  the  House  o* 
Lords ;  Act  for  Enipow’ering  Commissioners  to  be  appointed  by  his  Majesty  to  In¬ 
quire  into  the  Forms  of  Process  in  the  Courts  of  Law  in  Scotland,  and  the  Cour« 
of  Ap|)eals  from  the  Court  of  Session  to  the  House  of  Lords ;  and  Letter  to  the  Rig  ^ 
Honourable  Robert  Peel  on  the  Courts  of  Law  of  Scotland.  Constable  A  Co.  Edin¬ 
burgh,  and  I^ngman  &  Co.  London.  1823. 

•f  According  to  the  English  law's,  stealing  in  a  shop  to  the  value  of  five 
and  stealing  in  a  dwelling-house  to  the  value  of  Jf.2,  are  punishable  with  death ; 
those  laws  arc  nearly  inefficient  in  the  case  of  petty  iheRs,  as  Juries  will  not  ^ 
under  the  indictments  for  them.  When  the  proof  is  too  clear  to  acquit,  they  find 
articles  stolen  of  value  under  the  legal  amount.  Sir  Samuel  Romilly 
curious  instances  of  this,  and  particularly  mentions  one,  where  they  found  forty-l 
doxen  iiairs  of  stockings  were  w'orth  no  more  than  three  shillings  and 
that  a  £.10  Bank  of  England  note  was  worth  only  thirty-nine  shillings.— “ 
Speevhes. 
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With  us,  men  arc  tried  capitally  only 
for  crimes  deserving  death  ;  and  Ju- 
rvnicn  are  almost  never  under  the 
nect'ssiiy  of  mitigating  the  severity 
of  it  hy  resorting  to  untruths.  There 
is  besides  this  further  humane  regu¬ 
lation  with  us,  that  the  persons  tried, 
however  poor,  have  uniformly  the 
assistance  of  counsel ;  the  court  tak¬ 
ing  care  to  apiwint  them,  to  act 
wUhout  fee  or  reward,  in  all  cases 
where  the  panels  (or  accused  persons) 
are  not  themselves  able  to  bear  the 
expence.  In  England,  there  is  no 
such  provision. 

So  much  with  regard  to  crimes  and 
their  punishments.  Let  us  now  turn 
to  our  CIVIL  CODE  ;  and  there  we 
shall  find  many  reasons  to  prefer  the 
Scottish  Lawst 

In  England,  a  merchant  may 
possess  large  landed  estates,  and  yet 
ills  commercial  creditors  may  suffer 
ruin  from  him,  without  being  en¬ 
titled  to  attach  them.  Again,  if  the 
person  is  laid  hold  of  by  a  creditor, 
the  proiKjrty  is  safe  from  him  ;  and 
many  a  man  of  pleasure  spends  his 
days  in  prison,  setting  his  creditors 
at  defiance,  and  bringing  there,  and 
squandering  in  profligate  luxury, 
those  very  monies  which  ought  to 
save  their  families,  perhaps,  from  the 
greatest  indigence. 

Now,  we  are  thankful  in  having  a 
set  of  laws  where  no  such  absurdity 
and  injustice  prevail.  With  us,  every 
man  s  estate  and  effects  must  he  ap* 
plied  in  pay  his  debts  ;  and  though 
we  may  stink  any  debtor  almost*  to 
death  by  means  of  our  far-famed 
milor  carceris*,  yre  are  still  entitled 
"SO  to  possess  his  property,  attach- 
mg  his  lands  by  adjudication,  and 
ns  moveables  by  the  salutary  opera¬ 
tions  of  arrestinent  and  poinding. 

but  there  is  one  regulation  in 
Which  we  can  no  longer  Imast  of  any 
supenority  over  our  English  friends ; 
ou  all  the  merit  we  claim  is,  having 
them  the  example  of  it.  We  al- 
n  e  to  the  privilege  of  the  cessio 
^orwm.  By  it,  a  virtuous  man 

being 

^tortunate,  is  justly  restored  to  li- 
.11  Jd  ®n  giving  up  to  his  creditors 
^  world ;  and 

*  c«n  they  get  more  of  him? 


Now,  this  excellent  regulation  has 
been  shedding  its  benign  influence 
over  these  Northern  regions  for  these 
135  years ;  but  all  along,  until  of 
late,  among  our  more  civilized  South¬ 
ern  ncighlmurs,  it  was  in  the  |M)wer 
of  an  irritated  creditor  to  detain  his 
wretched  debtor  in  jail  all  the  days  of 
his  natural  life,  if  it  was  his  own  su¬ 
preme  will  to  do  so,  however  inno¬ 
cent  that  debtor  may  have  been,  and 
whatever  certainty  may  have  existed 
that  his  misfortunes  had  arisen  from 
evils  which  flesh  was  heir  to,  and 
over  which  neither  foresight,  nor  pru¬ 
dence,  nor  good  conduct,  could  have 
had  any  control. 

It  would  be  too  technical,  were  we 
to  endeavour  to  shew  how  much  more 
simple  our  general  system  of  land 
rights  is  than  that  of  England  ;  and 
we  shall  avoid  it  here,  as  we  write, 
not  merely  for  lawyers,  but  for  the 
reading  public  in  general :  but  all  of 
these  can  easily  understand  the  great 
advantage  of  oux public  records,  which 
enable  every  landholder,  though  en¬ 
cumbered  with  debt,  to  retain  his 
title-deeds  in  his  own  repositories; 
and  he  has  along  with  them  a  certi» 
Jied  search  of  those  registers,  where¬ 
by  the  eye  of  an  experienced  man  of 
business  can  at  once  see  to  what  bur¬ 
dens  his  estate  is  already  subjected, 
what  credit  he  is  still  entitled  to  on 
it,  and  how  far  a  money-holder  may 
or  may  not  be  safe  in  giving  him  fur¬ 
ther  loans  on  the  head  of  it. 

Except  in  two  counties  in  Eng¬ 
land,  (which  thence  are  called  “  Re¬ 
gister  counties,”)  there  are  no  such 
records,  nor  any  such  valuable  de¬ 
vice.  There  an  unfortunate  borrower 
on  mortgage  parts  with  his  writings ; 
and  though  they  seem,  by  their  car¬ 
pet-like  magnitude,  to  defy  being 
mislaid,  they  are  still  subject  to  all 
the  evils  of  accidental  Are  in  private 
houses.  Our  important  writings  are, 
on  the  other  hand,  snugly,  but  safe¬ 
ly  deposited  under  the  strong  fire¬ 
proof  arches  of  our  Register  Office  ; 
and  extracts,  or  office-copies,  serve  all 
the  purposes  of  ordinary  use,  while 
the  principals  are  always  'forthcom¬ 
ing  on  a  few  minutes'  warning,  when¬ 
ever  it  becomes  necessary  to  resort  to 
them.  Verhum  sat  sajnenti :  Why 


Aiiglice,  ihc  jllth  and  nastiness  of  a  prison,  the  propelling  cause  whereby  a  Scotch- 
”  forced  to  pay  his  debts.  Ersk\ne*s  Institutes,  B,  4.  TiU  2.  §  14. 
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may  not  the  English  imitate  us  in  Clergy  have  the  education,  and,  in 
tiiis,  as  they  have  done  in  our  cessio  general,  the  manners  of  gentlemen, 
IfONorum  ^  In  their  country,  an  which  enable  them  to  be  respected 
estate  in  a  register  county  is  more  guests  at  the  first  tables  in  the 
valuable  than  in  other  places,  on  ac-  country,  while  their  own  moderate 
count  of  the  greater  facility  of  mort-  situations,  in  point  of  worldly  cir- 
gaging  it;  and  why  may  not  all  cumstances,  render  them  easily  ac¬ 
he  made  register  counties  ?  Some  cessible,  even  to  the  humblest  of  the 
such  improvement  was  intended  du-  people,  to  whom  they  are  the  source 
ring  the  Usurjiation  ;  but  on  the  He-  of  afiectionate  consolation  and  good 
storation,  it  was  thought  of  no  more  ;  advice,  in  all  their  distresses, 
and  matters  have  continued  jogJrot  We  make  no  apology  for  this  con¬ 
ns  they  were.  of  our  laws  with  those  of  Kng- 

We  shall  conclude  our  parallel  of  land,  on  these  important  matters ; 
the  laws  of  the  two  countries  with  a  and  happy  should  we  be,  could  we 
subject  which,  in  its  nature,  is  of  continue  the  comparison  as  favoura- 
very  wide  extent,  but  for  which  we  bly  for  our  own  country  of  Scotland, 
can  spare  but  a  few  words.  We  al-  in  what  we  haves  till  to  say  with  re- 
lude  to  the  legal  state  of,  and  provi-  gard  to  our  Judicatories,  and  the 
sion  for,  our  National  Church,  means  of  administering  those  laws  in 
We  have,  on  the  one  hand,  no  ex-  them  ;  but  this  we  cannot  do. 
orbitant,  overgrown  Livings,  with  in-  To  our  own  countrymen  it  may 
cumbents  who  pray  little,  and  preach  he  unnecessary  to  say  much  of  their 
lesa-^-J'rufres  consumerc  nati.  On  the  own  Courts,  as  all  of  them  know 
other  liand,  while  we  have  no  parson  them  pretty  well ;  many  of  them,  too, 
TruHibers,  there  is  no  instance,  since  have  been  litigants  in  them,  and 
the  days  even  of  John  Knox,  of  any  niay  therefore  justly  exclaim,  with 
of  our  Kstablisheil  Clergy  ever  ha-  .^neas,  when  he  detailed  to  his 
ving  played  the  fiddle  for  money  at  **  Queen  Dido**  the  horrors  of  the 
)Kmny -weddings,  or  any  other  place  sack  of  Troy, 
of  public  dancing.  No  tithe-proc¬ 
tors  disturb  the  peace  of  our  villa-  Qu»que  ipse  miserrima  vidi 
ges ;  and  no  fanner,  tlie  father  of  a  quorum  pars  magna  fui. 

ten-child  family,  has  ever  among  us 

(as  in  the  ludicrous  English  print)  But  our  readers  south  of  the  Tweed 

bwn  seen  holding  out  to  his  Minister  may  feel  some  interest  in  being  in- 
his  tenth  bairn  in  the  one  hand,  and  fonned  about  them  ;  and  those  of 
his  tenth,  or  tithe  little  sow  in  the  envious  habits,  of  whom,  probably, 
other,  and  exclaiming,  “  No  child,  there  are  also  a  few,  may  even  feel  a 
no  pig  !’*  meaning,  with  great  jus-  Rochefoucaldish  pleasure  in  learning 
tioe,  that  if  the  reverend  gentleman  how  much  worse  is  our  situation 
took  from  him  the  possession  of  the  than  their  own  as  to  this  matter, 
one,  he  should  also  relieve  him  of  the  Long  ago,  a  review  was  every- 
burden  of  the  other.  Our  valuatums  where,  like  most  of  the  English  ones 
liave  put  an  end  to  the  obstructions  '  still,  merely  a  few  notes  on  a  book 
which  tithes  once  made  with  us,  composed  by  some  dozing  body  over 
and  in  England  still  make,  to  agri-  his  toddy,  or  cup  of  tea.  It  was  in 
cultural  improvements  ;  and  the  mo-  our  own  country,  as  far  as  we  re- 
(lification  of  stiftendsf  with  the  provi-  member,  that  reviews  first  became 
sion  for  settling  with  clergymen  ac-  essays,  tracing  subjects  to  tbeir 
cording  to  rates  of  prices  (called  the  sources  ;  and  though  we  are  but  oc- 
l*i^)  struck  annually,  prevent  the  casional  reviewers,  we  find  we  are 
^^'dl  of  what  is  called  drawn- tiend,  at  this  moment  actually  essnifin^- 
where  the  clergyman  actually  him-  In  our  account  of  practical  works, 
^*1^^  the  com  on  the  field,  which  however,  we  must  restrain  the  pro- 
li  the  source  of  so  much  distress  and  pensity  but  we  mUst  be  indulp** 
trouble  elsewhere.  There  is,  more-  iiere  in  a  short  trip  into  the  old  Lc*”* 
*  fine  equality  among  the  man  forests,  for  it  is  a  jaunt  as  fa- 

inemwrs  of  our  Church,  which  is  shionable  among  antiquarians,ia8tliat 

complete  as  to  rank,  and  now  nearly  to  Paris  is  now-a-days  among  cits  o 
so  as  to  means  of  living.  All  our  all  descriptions ;  and  in  taking  it, 
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trust  wc  ^hall  not  be  wandering  from  for  another,  called  the  baih  Council^ 
our  subject.  which  James  V.  superseded  in  1537, 

Although,  according  to  Caesar  and  by  the  institution  of  the  Court  which 
Tacitus*,  among  the  inhabitants  of  exists  at  this  day,  styled  the  Col- 
ihose  forests  the  patria  votestas  was  lege  op  Justice  ;  and  that  Court 
strong  yet,  out  of  the  tamily  circle  w^as  formed  exactly  after  the  model 
there"was  not  a  little  freedom  ;  and  of  the  Parliament  of  Paris,  the  prin- 
ihoiph  the  petty  princes  call^  to-  cipal  French  Court  of  Law.  In  cri- 
jictlicr  the  Communities,  yet  it  w'as  minal  matters,  the  earliest  Judge 
those  Communities  themselves  who,  with  us  was  the  t/tf.rf/Cfar.  He  was 
like  the  Comitia  of  ancient  Rome,  superseded  by  the  Court  of  Justici- 
settleil  not  only  the  great  affairs  of  ary  in  1587  ;  and  it  was  afterwards 
State,  but  the  less-important  ones  of  moulded  into  its  present  shape  iii  the 
individuals,  by  witnessing  their  wills,  reign  of  Charles  1 1.  But  we  are  not 
ami  deciding  their  differences.  The  aware  that,  in  that  appointment  of 
Saxons  were  that  portion  of  the  Ger-  the  Criminal  Court,  the  Scots  took 
man  tribes  who,  in  the  scramble  for  their  moilel  any  similar  institu- 
oonsequent  on  the  downfal  of  the  tion  in  France,  though  they  had  imi- 
Roman  Empire,  laid  hold  of  Eng-  tated  a  forum  of  that  country  in  the 
land.  Hume  confirms  this  view  of  appointment  of  a  judicatory  for  de- 
wliat  may  be  called  the  early  judi-  ciding  civil  cases, 
cial  proceedings,  by  telling  us,  that.  We  Scots  were  never  over-run  by 
among  them,  rustic  freeholders,  as-  German  nations,  the  mountains  and 
sembled  of  a  sudden,  were  wont  to  fastnesses  of  our  country  saving  us 
dcciile  a  cause  from  one  debate,  or  both  from  them  and  their  oppres- 
rather  altercation,  of  the  parties."'  sions ;  but,  in  advancing  society,  wc 
'Ihis  was  w’hat  may  be  styled  the  imitated  our  neighbours;  and  anti- 
nascent  state  of  the  courts  of  modern  quarians  shew  how  closely  we  fol- 
Europe,  and  out  of  it  arose  the  Trial  lowed  the  English  in  many  of  the 
BY  Jl'  RY.  The  origin  of  that  curious  laws  which  those  tribes  had  import- 
and  valuable  institution  has  been  the  cd  among  them.  In  this  way,  pro- 
sounre  of  dispute  among  grave  men.  bably,  at  an  ancient  period,  Trial  h/ 
Some  trace  it  sagely  to  Regner,  King  Jurp  migrated  northward,  and  no- 
of  Denmark.  Hume  tells  us,  almost  thing  is  more  certain,  than  that  it  ex- 
as  wisely,  tliat  it  was  invented  by  isted  in  Scotland  at  a  very  early  day. 
Alfred  ;  and  Blackstone  and  Hallam  Crimes,  when  properly  inquired  into 
have  other  theories  ;  but  the  matter  at  all,  were  investigated  by  Juries  ; 
IS  tndy  of  easy  solution,  when  we  and  these  were  us^  anciently  also 
thus  observe,  that  all  trials  were  an-  in  civil  ^uits,  for  almost  every  matter 
ciently  popular,  and  that  Juries  were  of  civil  fight  was  tried  by  what  are 
tn  fact,  at  first,  no  other  than  select  termed  Brief  and  Inquest,  the  term 
wmmittecs  of  those  more  numerous  brief  denoting  the  writ  issuing  from 
judges,  resorted  to  to  save  trouble  to  the  Chancery  directing  the  trial ;  and 
the  whole, and  to  whom,  as  their  name  the  word  inquest  signifying  the  J ury 
'^t^re  administered  oaths  of  by  whom  it  was  to  be  made, 
bdelity  to  their  important  duties.  We  are  now  enabled  distinctly  to 

"ehave  not  room  to  follow  out  see  how  it  happened,  that  though  Jury 
this  inquiry  minutely,  but  we  may  Trial  continued  among  us,  in  the  in- 
J5™ark,  that  those  countries  wherein  vestigation  of  crimes,  it  was  given  up 
®  ^®'^crnment8  became  absolute,  in  that  of  chH  rights,  except  in  a 
^ould  be  less  apt  to  use  such  com-  very  few  instances.  The  Gorernment 


/  S‘«na,  and  accordingly  it  has  ever  freedom  would  be  soon  departed  from 
the  chief  seat  of  Jury  Trial.  there.  The  close  connection  then 
n  Scotland,  our  most  ancient  re-  subsisting  between  Scotland  and  that 
Supreme  Court  in  civil  matters  country,  led  our  ancestors,  in  this 


•  Ctesar  de  Sell  Galt.  Lib,  6.  8  19,  et  TacUut  de  Mor.  Ger.  e.  19. 
XIII.  U  u 
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not  exist  in  the  Parliament  of  Paris,  and  other  like  patriots,  brought  it— 
so  it  made  no  part  of  our  civil  pro-  there  was  no'  such  thing  among  our 
oedure,  which  was  furmed  after  it.  bold  Caledonians,  who  were  true  to 
The  French  institution  not  having  their  chiefs,  and  treated  these  Sasse. 
been  imitated  in  the  formation  of  nachs  and  their  regulations  with  the 
our  Criminal  Court,  trial  by  Jury  utmost  contempt. 


our  Criminal  Court,  trial  by  Jury  utmost  contempt. 

(though  not  subsisting  at  all,  at  the 

time,  in  France)  remained  with  us,  A  Highland  lad  my  love  was  horn, 
in  our  Justiciary  Court,  according  The  Lawland  lavs  he  held  in  scorn ; 
to  our  own  more  ancient  usages.  But  be  still  was  faithful  to  his  clan, 
Besides  the  College  of  Justice  for  My  gallant,  braw,  John  Highlandraan.” 
dvil  causes,  and  the  Court  of  Justi¬ 
ciary  for  the  trial  of  crimes,  which  In  this  our  country  the  chieftains 
are  both  styled  Supreme  Courts,  we  were  the  Judges  from  generation  to 
have  a  third  of  the  same  description,  generation  :  the  right  of  pit  and^a/. 
namely  the  Exchequer,  for  trying  was  their  privilege,  even  accord- 
questions  of  Revenue.  As  now  con-  ing  to  their  charters :  and  such  men 
stituted,  it  took  its  rise  in  the  reign  and  manners  will  easily  account  for 
of  Queen  Anne,  and  proceeds  on  trial  the  existence  of  our  heritable  jurit- 
by  Jury.  dictions.  That  those  were  situations, 

Our  Inferior  Courts  are,l.  The  not  only  of  duties,  but  even  of  great 
Sheriff  Courts — %  The  Commissary  gain,  is  clear,  from  the  well-known 
Courts — 3,  The  Admiralty  Courts —  facts,  that,  at  the  Union,  they  were 
4,  Courts  of  the  Magistrates  of  Royal  actually  reserved  to  the  families  as 
Burghs — 5,  Baron  Courts :  and,  6,  properties ;  that  they  were  afterwards 
Small  Debt  Courts.  bought  up  by  Government ;  and  that 

In  England,  the  office  of  Sheriff,  the  Court  of  Session  award^  to  thost' 


Burghs — 5,  Baron  Courts:  and,  6, 

Small  Debt  Courts. 

In  England,  the  office  of  Sheriff, 
in  the  several  counties,  is  for  little  holding  them  no  less  than  £.150,000 
other  use  than  pageantry.  He  is  eligi-  as  the  value  of  them.  The  leading 
hie  yearly,  and  he  exhibits  gilded  statute  for  regulating  such  matters, 
coaches  and  led  horses,  has  trumpets  is  the  well-known  20  George  II., 
blowing,  and  sets  all  the  boys  a  enacted  soon  after  the  RebeUion  in 
huzzaing.  With  us,  on  the  other  1745.  Highland  lairds,  as  Craig 
band,  the  Sheriff  is  always  a  sapient  remarked,  had  been  too  much  given 
andleamed  person,  not  always  **  with  to  club-law  to  be  good  Judges, 
good  capon  lined,**  but  ever  “  full  of  Through  that  act,  therefore,  they 
wise  saws  and  modem  instances.**  were  superseded  by  our  present  She- 
In  short,  he  is  a  judge  of  the  land,  ri/7k-2>e/M<fe,  who  must  be  regular  Ad- 
named  for  life,  for  decision  of  civil  vocates  of  at  least  three  years  stand- 
cases  which  do  not  regard  land  rights;  ing:  and  that  they  may  continue 
and  while  he  can  lay  any  poor  sinner  still  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel,  and  iro- 
in  limbo  for  delict,  he  can,  for  pay-  bibe  die  most  recent  law,  pure  and 
roent  of  debts,  **  fence,  arrest,  ap^  fresh  from  the  fountain-head,  they 


pri2e,  compel,  poind,  and  distrain,  are  permitted  to  continue  to  prac- 
the  hail  froods  and  ^ear,**  of  every  tise  in  Edinburgh,  appointing,  at 
man  within  his  jurisdiction.  But,  the  expence  of  Government,  Sheriff- 
says  the  Antii^uarian,  Quomodo  :  Substitutes  in  their  districts.  The« 
how  hapi^ns  it  that  he  is  so  difer-  are  generally  sagacious  old  practi- 
ent  a  ^  being  in  the  two  different  tioners  of  the  law,  who  afford  to  the 

countries  ?  Had  we  time  tn  Anawor  crentlAmpn  vrlirk  mav  he  invested  with 


him  arigh^  we  should,  much  to  his  the  robes  of  office,  not  a  fittle  ser- 
edification,  go- into  the  question  at  vice  and  comfort,  by  their  better 
length ;  hut  although  we  might,  in  knowledge  of  writs,  and  warrants, 
doing  so,  please  him,  we  would  fa-  and  hirings,  and  hypothecs,  and  all 
tigue  our  general  readers,  for  whom  the  other  bothers  or  country  affairs, 
we  have  more  regard.  Suffice  it, there-  which,  (notwithstanding  their  three 
fore,  to  say,  that  it  will  be  remember-  years*  noviciate,)  are  often  more  teas- 
^,^atalffiough  the  equality  import-  ing  to  youthful  Judges  at  their  fint 
ed  from  the  German  wastes  very  na-  taking  the  chair  of  Justice,  than  the 
^  prevail  among  the  Aristotelian  Logic  would  be;  and 
English,  where  Hengist,  and  Horsa,  have  technicalities  less  known  to 


jgj3.]  Sieam^BoaU  3S9. 

them,  than  the  kittlest  words  of  the  bat  this  Court  has  shewn  the  fallacy 
whole  first  book  of  Homer,  however  of  the  maxim.  Prosers,  who  think 
little  they  may  know  of  that  divine  that  all  true  eloquence  expired  with 

Demosthenes  or  Cicero,  would  find 
\Vt  were,  of  old,  the  most  priest-  these  orators  beat  to  pieces  there 
ridden  race  on  the  face  of  the  earth  ;  by  a  porter  or  a  fish- wife.  There 
snd  our  C’ommwjflry  Cottr/,  for  decid-  is,  besides,  an  admirable  rapidity 
ing  on  marriages  and  calumnies,  is  the  of  decision  in  these  Courts;  and 
remains  of  it ;  that  Court  having  dis-  though  country  justices  may  some- 
tinctly  flowed  from  the  power  of  the  times  be  what  is  vulgarly  called  rao 
Bishops.  Our  Admiralty  Court  for  kle-kanded,  they  are,  witnal,  efficient 
maritime  affairs  is  a  creature  of  yes-  and  through-going ;  and  they  imitate 
terday,  and,  among  others  of  such  an-  closely  the  more  dignified  ancient 
cient  descent,  should  scarcely  shew  Court  mentioned,  as  we  have  re- 
its  face ;  its  ancientest  patent  being  marked,  by  Mr  Hume ;  for  they  de- 
of  no  earlier  date  than  1609.  The  cide,  as  it  did,  on  a  single  alter- 
jurisdictions  of  the  Magi:ftrates  of  cation** 

Burghs  was  conferred  by  the  Sove-  Here  we  close  our  present  article, 
reigns  at  their  several  erections,  and  In  a  subseouent  one,  we  shall  consi- 
are  too  wide  a  subject  to  be  meddled  der  particularly  the  procedure  in  our 
with  here.  Baron  Courts  are  now  law-suits,  and  introduce  our  kind 
shorn  of  their  beams,  for  they  can  reader  into  our  Courts.  We  trust, 
decree  for  no  more  than  forty  shil-  however,  he  will  not  be  appalled 
lings,  and  cannot  punish  beyond  put-  should  he  find  that  the  following 
ing  in  the  stocks  for  three  hours.  lines  of  the  Poet  are  but  too  true  a 
Last  of  all  are  the  Small-Debt  description  of  them : 

CmriSf  which  exist  in  every  quarter. 

The  institution  owes  its  origin  to  the  if  yon  but  only  saw 

sigacity  and  good  sense  of  one  of  our  turmoils  of  the  Scottish  Law  ; 

Judge*,  the  late  Lord  Swinton.  Their  '*“/’««»•  „ 

decisions  are  final,  in  causes  to  the 
amount  of  £.6  Sterling,  and  they  are 

oroduptivp  nf  fliaa  J  u  Anfi  heard  such  bawling  in  the  morning, 

Aa  sounds  in  Court  whfie  Judges  sit, 
ihfir  liMli**?  •  make  good  Pandamonium  only  fit  t 

Without  ex-  You’d  wonder  not  the  gentle  Muse 
S  lawyers  of  any  kind  are  should  lift  her  wings  and  fly  the  house, 

wmitted  to  pracUse  there.  It  is  a  Lest  in  it  she  should  suflfer  evil, 
wramon  proverb,  **  that  he  who  is  For  thinsn  like  these  would  scare  the— 


CIbe 

If  smack  to  London  thou  would’st  wish  to  go. 

Then,  gentle  reader,  m  not  in  a  Smack, 

Because  accommodation's  but  so-so. 

And  if  the  wind's  not  fair,  she  can  but  tack ; 

And  if  (as  sometimes  does)  it  comes  to  blow. 

Long  sickness  makes  thee  wish  that  thou  wert  hack 
So,  taldng  all  things  into  view,  I  deem 
Thy  best  and  wisest  plan's  to  go  by  Steam. 

F our  ^neas  and  a-half  the  cabin  fare ; 

And  when  thy  parting  fnends  sigh  out  farewell^ 
The  wish  is  granted.  Seated  on  thy  chair, 

M^en  sounds  the  breakfast  or  the  dinner-bell. 
With  roasted,  boiled,  and  baked,  1  know  not  where 
Thou  could'st  fare  better,  save  in  an  hotel ; — 

But  men  of  moderate  incomes  it  don't  suit 
To  pay  maids,  waiters,  and  somewhat  to  boot. 


Thu  Slcam-Btyai, 


Her  library  has  standard  works — with  those 
Of  Campbell^  Byron,  Scott — the  mighty  three  ; 
U(>oii  its  shelves,  tne  authors  that  repose 
Of  rank  more  varied* than  her  inmates  be  : 

Fast  by  the  Scottish  novels  show  their  nose — 

In  native  calf,  of  vulgar  pedigree — 

Sir  Andrew  ylie  and  bis  brethren — rife 
With  all  that’s  low  in  language  and  in  life. 

But  I  am  wandering  widely  from  my  theme ; 

Digression  is  a  growing  fault,  1  find — 

So  to  the  point  again.  1  sing  of  steam  ; 

Our  bark  glides  swiftly  with  or  without  wind  : 

( >11  the  calm  sea,  while  other  vessels  seem 
Like  sleeping  turtles,  lingering  far  behind. 

She  rushes  onwards  with  unslackened  speed. 

And  passengers  who  will  not  sleep,  must  read. 

Her  mighty  engine- wheels,  with  splash  and  splutter. 
And  power  of  hundred  horses,  churn  the  ocean  ; 
(’Tis  pity  that  such  churning  makes  no  butter  ;) 

On,  on,  she  sweeps,  with  vibratory  motion. 

Much  faster  than  a  pleasure-boat  or  cutter ; 

And  yet,  for  all  her  speed,  I  have  a  notion 
She  would  not  walk  tne  waters”  in  high  gales 
So  well  as  vessels  fitted  with  good  sails. 

Hark  to  the  summons,  **  Dinner’s  on  the  table  !” 

Hark  to  the  cluttering  of  the  knives  and  forks— 
The  rising  uproar  of  the  ocean  Babel ; 

The  only  silent  one  is  he  that  works. 

Shutting  his  mouth  as  fast  as  he  is  able  ; 

While  ever  and  anon,  the  starting  corks 
Fir’d  in  your  face  by  furious  ginger-beer, 

('ause  sudden  starts  of  momentary  fear! 

But  hapless  he,  the  wight,  whose  lot  is  cast 
Before  a  mighty  round  of  corned-beef. 

He,  luckless  wretch,  must  help  himself  the  last. 

His  time  of  eating,  too,  be  very  brief. 

And  half  the  dishes  from  the  board  be  past. 

Ere  general  taste  yet  sated,  gives  relief : 

AVarn’d  by  his  fate,  choose  thou  position  where 
Potatoes  only  claim  thy  humbler  care. 

Another  scene  succeeds :  a  sudden  qualm 
Comes  o’er  each  bosom,  with  the  rising  squall ; 
Sea-sickness  comes,  for  which  there  is  no  balm. 

Not  even  the  Balm  of  Gilead,  curing  all 
Our  other  ills — alike,  in  storm  or  calm. 

It  baffles  human  aid,  and  you  may  call 
•  For  ought  that  medecinc  has  art  and  part  in. 

You’ll  find  ’tis  all  my  eye  and  Betty  Martin* 

Then  Beauty’s  head  declines ;  her  pensive  eye 
Looks  sadly  o’er  the  dark  and  heaving  billow  ; 
And  through  her  tresses,  as  the  rude  winds  sigh. 
She  leans  above  the  wave  like  drooping  willow ; 

“  And  dull  were  he  Uiat  heedk^  pass’d  ncr  by,” 
Nor  handed  her  a  chair,  and  brought  a  pillow  ! 
’Tis  strange,  a  meal  prevented  from  digesting, 
Should  make  a  woman  look  so  interesting ! 


A  Visit  to  the  Vuor-  House* 

She  seems  so  helpless,  and  so  innocent, 

Still  as  a  lake  beneath  the  summer  even  ; 

A  bright  and  beautiful  embodyment, 

•  Of  calm  and  peace,  and  all  wc  dream  of  Heaven  ; 

A  sight  to  shake  an  anchorite  or  saint, 

'Gainst  Beauty's  smiles  successful  who  have  striven 
A  pretty  woman,  like  a  sight  of  wonder. 

Makes  men  turn  up  their  eyes  like  ducks  in  thunder. 

Tlic  bark  is  at  Black  wall ;  and  so  adieu  ! 

My  song  and  subject  cease  together  there. 

Oh  !  wonder-working  steam,  what  thou  may'st  do. 
Where  is  the  Prophet  Spirit  to  declare  ? 

By  thee  we  make  broad-cloth — hatch  chickens,  too  ; 

We  roam  the  seas — we  yet  may  traverse  air ; 

Nay,  do  not  laugh,  if  I  should  fondly  dream. 

We  yet  may  manufacture  poems  by  steam ! 
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face,  “  is  of  no  use  to  me  at  present,  the  only  voice  they  ever  hear,  is  a 
nor  to  ray  mother  either;'*  and  he  command  to  obey,  or  a  threat  of  pu- 
went  on  with  his  work.  “  Have  you  nishment;  except,  indeed,  an  order  to 
any  books  to  read,  my  little  fellow  ?"  their  meals,  or  to  their  beds.  Hence 
said  1.  “A  few  religious  tracts,  Sir,"  you  may  perceive  that  they  are  not 
he  replied  ;  “  but  I  have  read  them  lively,  like  other  children  of  the  same 
so  many  times  over  and  over,  that  age ;  their  spirits  are  broken,  and 
they  are  now  quite  irksome  to  me  ;  some  of  them  become  dull,  stupid, 
and  they  never  were  very  entertain-  and  sullen.  Some  of  them  also  creep 
ing,  for  1  do  not  understand  them ;  into  corners,  and  sit  alone,  nursing 
1  want  something  that  is  amusing,  to  melancholy,  instead  of  romping, 
cheer  my  spirits,  and  to  make  me  playing,  and  quarreling;  but,  as  1 
laugh."  1  liad,  in  my  pocket,  the  said  before,  they  are  not  allowed  to 
two  little  volumes,  called  “  Poems  make  a  noise,  and  as  for  toys  to  play 
for  Infant  Minds,"  written  by  Ann  with,  they  have  none,  and  these  are 
and  Jane,  which  I  gave  to  him.  He  articles,  you  know,  which  both  men 
o{)ened  them,  said  he  had  read  some  and  children  are  roost  apt  to  quarrel 
of  the  pieces  when  at  school,  thank-  about."  **  Poor  things  !"  said  Kliza; 
ed  me  Kindly,  and  begged  I  ivould  “  but  that  Being  who  is  a  friend  to 
write  my  name  in  them,  which  I  did,  the  innocent,  will,  without  doubt, 
with  a  black-lead  pencil.  Look-  recompense  them  for  such  privations.” 
ing  pensively  in  my  face,  he  thrust  The  babies  are  nurs^  by  such 
them  into  the  bosom  of  his  shirt,  re-  of  the  women  as  are  weakly,  in- 
sumed  his  w'eaving,  and  shortly  af-  firm,  or  old ;  while  their  younger, 
ter  we  left  the  room.  and  more  active  mothers,  are  ein- 

“  Do  you  know  any  thing  about  the  ployed  in  cleaning  rooms,  washing 
parents  of  that  child  ?"  said  I,  to  the  clothes,  making  b^s,  and  doing  eve- 
young  man  who  was  showing  us  the  ry  other  kind  of  domestic  business, 
('stablisbmcnt.  “His  mother,"  said  On  entering  one  of  the  sick- wards, 
he,  “  is  in  the  house,  and  a  little  we  soon  discovered  the  mother  of  our 
girl,  his  sister  ;  they  have  been  here  little  weaver ;  she  was  a  very  lovely 
about  a  month,  and  it  is  expected  Irish- woman,  neatly  drest,  and  only 
they  will  soon  be  out  again ;  they  about  thirty  years  old,  engaged  in 
came  lately  from  New  Y  ork,  where  nursing  two  sickly-looking  infants. 

1  have  heanl  they  lost  all  their  pro-  On  discoursing  with  her,  we  learned 
perty.  The  father  is  gone  to  Man-  that  she  was  of  a  good  family,  resid- 
chester,  at  which  place  he  was  once  a  ing  in  Belfast ;  that  her  education 
cotton  manufacturer,  and  as  soon  as  had  not  been  neglected ;  and,  from 
he  obtains  a  situation  of  any  de-  her  conversation  and  manners,  it 
scription,  he  will  send  for  his  family."  was  easy  to  discover  that  she  had 
He  continued  to  show  us  the  difi^r-  kept  genteel  company.  She  was  as 
ent  work-rooms,  in  all  of  which  we  cheerful  as  could  be  expected,  and 
could  hanlly  sufficiently  admire  the  spoke  in  high  terms  of  the  treatment 
order  and  rt'gularity  that  was  visible  sne  receivea  ;  but  observed,  that  as 
in  evei^  department ;  there  were  regular  methods  roust  at  all  times  be 
shops  in  which  tailors,  and  shoe-  resorted  to,  in  order  to  prevent  dis- 
inakers,  and  carpenters,  were  very  order  and  confusion,  among  such  a 
busy — the  whole,  in  short,  was  like  crowd  of  people,  cases  must  sorae- 
a  large  bee-hive,  full  of  industry,  times  bear  very  hard  upon 
i)n  passing  tlirough  the  court,  1  could  lar  individuals.  “  Overseers,  she 
not  help  remarking  how  still  the  chil-  continued,  “  are  appointed  to 
dren  were,  and  of  noticing  to  our  intend  every  department ;  those  who 
guide,  that  there  was  nocrying  among  look  over  the  boys  employed  in  weav- 
the  little  ones.  “  No,  Sir,"  said  he,  ing  are  no  doubt  often  much  ir- 
“  that  is  a  luxury  which  we  do  not  ritated  by  the  idle  and  the  impu* 
allow  them ;  besides,  they  have  no  dent ;  and  it  requires  great  know- 
one  to  pet  them  ;  the  soowing,  fond  ledge  of  human  nature,  ^  and  gmai 
caresses  of  parental  love  they  never  discretion,  to  be  able  to  give  h)  cten 
feel  I  the  hanl-pre^ed  hug,  the  ten-  his  proper  portion  of  labour,  aim  to 
dcr  kiss,  the  cheering  notes  of  en-  distinguish  between  the  lasy  wo  mc 
couragement,  they  never  knew  ;  no!  weak.  I  mention  this,”  said  she. 
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A  Visit  to  the  Poor-House. 


a  because  in  that  room  I  have  a  lit¬ 
tle  boy,  who  has  been  severely  pu- 
nisluxl ;  and  1  sincerely  and  devout¬ 
ly  hope  it  was  neither  his  own  fault, 
lior  any  want  of  feeling  in  his  task¬ 
master.  My  poor  child  !’*  she  ex¬ 
claimed, thy  mother  cannot  but 
mourn  for  thy  misfortunes  ;  thou 
hast  wandered  with  me  in  foreign 
climes,  my  arms  have  cradled  thee 
in  sickness  and  in  sorrow  ;  but  ne¬ 
ver  till  now  have  we  been  separated  ; 
on  Sunday,  however,  we  shall  meet 
again,  when  1  will  press  thee  to  my 
heart ;  yes,  I  will  then  endeavour  to 
soothe  thy  griefs,  by  mingling  them 
with  my  own ;  we  will  talk  about  thy 
dear  father,  and  revel  in  all  the  lux¬ 
ury  of  woe  *!"  Alas  !  said  I  to  my¬ 
self,  the  governor  of  this  extensive 
family  should  have  the  eye  of  a 
lynx,  with  the  heart  of  an  angel ; 
he  should  be  ever  watchful,  but  al¬ 
ways  mild ;  he  should  act  with 
promptness,  and  be  ruled  by  justice, 
but  he  should  still  be  merciful ; 
thou,  thought  I,  looking  at  her,  art 
in  a  wrong  place ;  so  I  slipp^  a 
i;uinea  into  her  hand,  and  we  im¬ 
mediately  quitted  the  ^V^ork- House 
at - . 


IVoceeding  on  our  journey,  we 
arrived  at  Edinburgh,  where  we 
staid  for  ten  months,  and  then  re¬ 
turned,  on  our  way  to  London, 
through  Manchester.  One  day,  as  we 
were  walking  along  the  streets  of  this 
emporium  of  the  cotton  trade,  I  felt 
ray  hand  gently  pressed,  when  turn¬ 
ing  hastily  round,  I  beheld  my  little 

J^^ver,  to  whom,  when  at - ,  I 

had  presented  the  poems.  Sir,” 

said  he,  I  am  not  mistaken — did  I 
not,  rnadara,  turning  to  Eliza,  see  you 

both  in  the  Work-House  at - , 

Sir,  Mr  Price? 

1  hou  art  right,  my  dear  boy,*' 
^dl,  taking  his  little  hand,  while 
1 before  me  with  unmingled 
WiSht.  «  Come,  Sir-eome,  ma- 

hrtS*.  gently  seizing  us 

Ur  ™U8t  go  home  with  me. 

jtist  round  the  comer 
u  street,  and  my  mother  will  be 

ihiLf  ^  ^  y®'^  f  often  talks 
in  •  ®ot  now 

House  r*  We  complied 
f^quest;  and  Charles  led 
^^^^^opping  and  skipping  like 


a  kid  among  the  mountains.  His 
mother  received  us  with  great  polite¬ 
ness;  and  as  we  were  anxious’  to 
know  what  stroke  of  good  fortune 
had  released  them  from  the  disagree¬ 
able  abode  in  which  we  last  saw 
them,  Mrs  Townsend  proceeded  to 
gratify  our  wishes. 

About  a  week,”  said  she,  “  after 
you  visited  the  place,  I  was  told,  one 
afternoon,  that  a  lady  below  \vanted 
to  speak  with  me  ;  I  hastened  down ; 
she  inquired  if  my  name  was  Towns¬ 
end,  and  if  I  had  lately  returned 
from  America?  I  answered  in  the 
affirmative.  *  Then,*  said  she,  ‘  I 
am  sorry  1  did  not  know  sooner,  for 
your  husband  and  I  are  distantly  re¬ 
lated,  and  you  shall  stay  here  no 
longer ;  you  shall  go  home  with  me ; 
1  am  not  rich,  but  what  circumstan¬ 
ces  will  permit,  I  will  do  for  you.*  I 
thankfully  accepted  her  kind  offer, 
and  while  she  went  to  speak  to  the 
governor,  Jane  ran  to  inform  her  bro¬ 
ther  of  our  good  fortune.**  Yes,** 
said  Charles,  taking  hold  of  my 
hand,  and  staring  wildly, ''  my  sister 
was  quite  out  of  breath  as  she  enter¬ 
ed  the  room ;  she  was  crazed  with 
joy,  and  transported  with  gladness. 
‘  Come,  brother,*  said  she,  ^  a  lady 
is  waiting  to  take  my  mother,  and 
you,  and  me,  home  with  her ;  oh ! 
1  shall  love  the  dear  lady  as  long  as 
I  breathe !  come,  Charles,  come  a- 
long/  and  she  dragged  me  towards 
the  door.  We  hastened  to  find  my 
mother,  who  was  below  waiting  for 
us :  well,  in  a  little  time  we  were  all 
on  the  outside  of  the  large  doors,  in 
the  street,  and  1  was  no  longer  a 
pauper  !”  Yes,  Charles,**  said  his 
mother,  and  you  strutted  along 
as  if  you  had  been  the  Duke  of 
Lancaster.  I  immediately  informed 
my  husband,*’  said  Mrs  Townsend, 
that  we  were  out  of  thraldom,  and 
in  less  than  a  fortnight  he  sent  for 
us.  Having  arrived  on  our  journey 
at  Runcorn,  we  had  still  seven  miles 
to  walk,  in  a  cold,  snowy  day  in  Ja¬ 
nuary,  before  we  reached  Warring¬ 
ton.  This  was  a  trifle ;  but  we  had 
nothing  to  eat,  and  1  had  only  just 
money  enough  to  pay  the  coacn-hire 
from  Warrington  to  Manchester. 
Another  disaster  also  here  befel  us, 
for  as  Charles  was  mounting  to  tlie 


*  The  children  are  only  allowed  to  see  their  parents  once  a-week. 
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top  of  the  coach,  he  dropped  one  of 
liis  shoes,  and  the  hard-hearted 
coachman  would  not  stop  for  him  to 
get  it  again,  but  drove  on  ;  and  my 
boy's  poor  little  foot  was  soon  after 
almost  perished  with  cold.  When 
we  arrived  at  the  end  of  our  jour¬ 
ney,  they  told  me  I  had  not  paid 
my  fare,  and  demanded  it.  I  told 
them  that  1  paid  at  VV’^arrington  ; 
but  as  1  was  a  stranger,  and  they 
did  not  believe  me,  1  left  my  small 
parcel  of  luggage,  till  inquiry  could 
be  made. 

“  \Ve  now  endeavoured  to  hnd  our 
home;  it  was  seven  o’clock  in  the 
evening  when  the  coach  arrived,  and 
it  was  past  nine  before  we  could  find 
my  husband’s  lodgings  ;  so  that  my 
poor  Charles  had  to  wade*  and  limp 
through  the  streets  of  Manchester  for 
two  hours,  with  only  one  shoe.  1 
inquired  if  Mr  'Fownsend  was  with¬ 
in  ?  ‘  No,  madam,’  replied  the  hos¬ 
tess.  *  But,’  said  I,  '  he  wdll  be  in 
ere  long?'  ‘  No,  madam.  I  per¬ 
ceive,’  said  she,  ‘that  Mr  Townsend 
has  not  infonned  you  what  the  si¬ 
tuation  is  which  he  at  i>resent  holds; 
but  he  will  not  return  before  five 
o’clock  in  the  morning.’  1  looked  in 
lier  face  with  great  anxiety,  and  she 
pitied  me.  ‘  Sit  down,  madam,’  said 
the  gocxl  creature,  ‘  and  I  will  make 
you  some  tea  immediately  ;  you  are 
cold  and  fatigued,  and  do  not  ap¬ 
pear  well.’  So  she  bustled  about, 
and  got  the  tea  ready,  and  did  every 
thing  to  oblige  me.  ‘  But  where,’ 
said  I,  ‘  is  my  husltand?*  ‘  He 
is  quite  well,  madam,’  said  she, 
‘  though  he  did  not  expi*ct  you  this 
evening,  because  the  river  is  frozen 
over,  and  the  boats  cannot  pass  ;  but 
take  some  tea,  it  w’ill  comfort  you, 
and  make  you  letter.’  The  night 
was  cold,  and  she  threw  more  coals 
on  the  fire.  A  little  before  eleven, 
there  was  a  rap  at  the  door  ;  it  was 
my  husband  !  I  listened  with  great 
anxiety,  and  1  heard  him  inquire,  ;n 
a  mournful  tone,  ‘  Are  they  come  ?' 
‘  Yea,’  replied  our  landlady;  ‘  they 
arrived  alMut  nine  o’clock,  and  are  in 
your  room.  ’  I  ran  down  stairs,  but 
started !  you  may  easily  guess  how  I 
looked,  when  1  saw  my  dear  partner 
wrapped  in  a  large  b^r-skin  coat. 


with  a  monstrous  fur  cap  on  his  head 
and  a  huge  lantern  in  his  hand! 

‘  You  appear  surprised,  my  Jane} 
said  he ;  ‘  but  it  is  surely  no  disgrace 
to  be  a  watchman  ;  my  dear  wife  and 
children,  how  glad  I  am  again  to  see 
you  !  make  yourselves  easy,  if  possi¬ 
ble,  but  at  present  I  must  leave  you. 

I  called  at  the  coach-office,  and  thev 
informed  me  that  a  woman,  with  a  lit¬ 
tle  boy  and  girl,  had  come  from  M’ar- 
rington  ;  so  I  deserted  my  post  for  a 
few  minutes,  to  ascertain  wliether  it 
was  really  my  family.  1  am  satis¬ 
fied  ;  excuse  me  ;  but  come  and  kiss 
me,  my  darlings — I  am  still  your 
father,  though  somewhat  disgilised  ; 
*1  shall  soon  he  with  you  again— all 
will  be  well.”  He  shut  the  (loor  after 
him,  and  soon  after  1  heard  him  cnH 
the  hour  of  the  niglit ! 

“  1  now  retired  to  heel,  hut  not  to 
rest ;  no,  I  was  sick  at  heart,  iny 
pulse  beat  high,  I  felt  feverish,  and 
1  lay  musing  on  the  different  freaks 
of  Fortune  ;  I  thought,  also,  on  the 
vicissitudes  that  chequer  life  in  its 
various  stages ;  surveying  the  trap¬ 
pings  often  attendant  on  triumphani 
vice,  1  lamented  the  privations  of 
suffering  and  neglected  virtue. 

“My  husband,  madam,”  said  she, 
turning  to  Eliza,  “  only  seven  years 
ago,  was  in  possession  of  more  than 
twenty  thousand  pounds,  and  was  one 
of  the  most  creditable  manufacturers 
in  this  town  ;  be  had  a  partner,  aiwl 
they  suffered,  from  a  depression  in 
the  times,  some  severe  losses.  Mr 
Townsend  became  low-spirited,  and 
at  length  withdrew  from  the  finn ; 
but  he  was  even  then  possessed  of 
rather  more  than  ten  thousand 
pounds,  and  with  this  sum  he  left 
nis  native  soil,  and  we  embarked  for 
New  \  ork,  in  North  America,  fh's 
trip  produced  the  grand 
our  misfortunes ;  and  oh  !”  said  she, 
“  excuse  me,  but  I  believe, 
the  remainder  of  my  life,  I  shall  al¬ 
ways  shudder  at  tlie  sight  of  , 
ty,  veiled  under  the  mask  ef  fVient  • 
ship,  and  ever  dislike  that  can 
which  is  put  on  as  a  cl6ak  to  cover 
base  designs,  or  which  is  worn  as  a 
garb  to  conceal  vice  and  infamy* 

“  The  bundle  which  I  left  at  tne 
coach-office  contained  nearly 


•  'Iflw  atreets  of  Manchester  are  generally  very  wet,  from  the  great  quantity  of  ram 
that  falls  there. 
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I  >»liolc  stock  of  liueu  ;  so,  after  three  formed  us,  that,  six  weeks  ago,  ]\Ir 

(lays  had  elapsed,  I  called  to  inquire  Townsend  had  got  to  be  a  sort  oi' 

if  they  had  discovered  whether  I  had  overseer  in  the  concern  of  his  late 

paid  luy  coach-fare  at  Warrington  ?  partner,  and  that  his  wages  amounted 

!  The  book-keeper,  they  said,  had  in-  to  twenty  shillings  a- week,  for  an  at- 

fonued  them  that  he  had  not  receiv-  tendance  of  fifteen  hours  a-day  ; 

eil  it.  ‘I  am  sorry,*  said  I,  ‘  that  however,  he  was  in  hopes,  in  a  short 

I  1  did  pay  him ;  but  what  shall  I  time,  of  obtaining  a  better  situation  ; 

do?’  ‘  You  appear,  madam,*  said  but,**  added  she,  **  I  have  now  a 
!  the  proprietor,  *  to  speak  the  truth  ;  comfortable  home  of  my  own  ;  my 

I  do  not  dispute  your  word,  and  you  husband  and  children  are  in  good 

I  shall  have  a  place  in  the  coach  to  health ;  we  have  food  and  clothing ; 

U'arrington,  where  you  can  confront  I  am  thankful  to  Divine  Providence 

=  the  fellow,  and  obtain  redress.*  I  for  all  his  mercies  ;  and  before  long, 

:  thanked  him,  and  set  out ;  but,  when  I  trust,  we  shall  be  liappy.** 

j  I  arrived,  the  clerk  declared  flatly  Charles  shewed  me  the  poems,  in 

that  I  did  not  pay  him.  I  endea-  as  good  condition  as  when  lie  receiv- 

!  voured,  by  mentioning  a  few  little  ed  them  from  niy  hands;  and  bc- 
rircumstances,  which  took  place  at  fore  1  left  the  house,  1  advanced  him 
the  time,  to  convince  him  of  his  er-  as  much  money  as  would  pay  for  a 
:  ror,  but  in  vain ;  when,  as  I  was  year*s  schooling,  and  told  him,  that 

1  about  to  give  the  case  over  as  hope-  the  next  summer,  as  I  expected  to  be 

!  less,  a  servant-maid  belonging  to  the  there  again,  I  should,  if  he  had  made 

I  Inn  came  forward,  and  told  him  that  good  progress  in  his  studies,  pre- 

j  she  saw  me  give  him  the  money,  sent  him  with  the  same  sum.  The 

;  and  raentionetl  the  sum.  Still  he  child  was  extremely  pleased,  thanked 

f  could  not  recollect  that  I  paid  him.  me,  and  said  he  should  keep  the 

P  ‘  lYait,  madam,*  said  the  young  poems  for  the  sake  of  the  giver :  his 

I  woman,  *  till  the  proprietor  arrives  ;  sister *s  eyes  glistened  with  joy ;  his 

j  he  will  be  here  before  long,  and  then  mother  was  silent,  but  her  counte- 

j  you  ivill  be  righted.*  In  about  three  nance  beamed  with  gladness, 

j:  hours  the  proprietor  came,  heard  the  We  now  took  leave  of  this  ami- 
*  case,  gave  me  a  note  to  the  proprie-  able  group,  and  the  next  morning 

I  tor  at  Manchester,  discharged  the  set  out  for  the  metropolis  of  Great 

I;  clerk,  and  gave  me  a  place  back  in  Britain ;  pleased  that  we  had  fal- 

\  the  coach ;  but  I  had  no  money,  and  len  in  with  this  interesting  family, 

[  was  the  whole  day  without  food,  and  and  thankful  that  we  had  been  able 

the  business,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  to  render  them  some  trifling  assist- 

was  very  vexatious.**  .She  now  in-  ance. 


MERMAID  FOUND  IN  ZETLAND. 


The  following  interesting  letters, 
communicated  for  insertion  in  this 
Magazine,  will,  we  doubt  not,  excite 
^  ^  ?^^®^^tuion.  Their  author,  Mr 

y  J-  tkiraonstone,  is  already  known  to 
P  toe  scientific  world  as  an  intelligent 
L;  obaerver,  and.  therefore  his  belief 
y  was  not  likely  to  be  founded  on  un- 
L  ji  **^3«actory  evidence.  Although  the 
fh  ?^*^cnce  of  Mermen  and  Mermaids 

i  generally  discredited,  be- 

1  iJvIr  J  .  fabulous  relations 

'1  J®®“*hed  in  regard  to  them,  yet  we 

Ii!  hesitate  in  believing,  with 

!r  Professor  Jameson,  that 

r  opfT  waters  of  the 

^  bin*”*  **'5tnmiferoua  animals,  exhi- 

,  [  characters  to  those 

I  P  n  in  itfj.  Edmonstonc’s  letters ; 

<1  '^ot-xiii. 


in  short,  that  the  Mermaid  is  the 
female  and  the  Merman  the  male  of 
species  of  the  tribe  Lamantin  of  na¬ 
tural  historians — animals  that  occur 
in  the  polar,  temperate,  and  equato¬ 
rial  seas. 


Balta-Sound,  Attg.  10, 1883. 

DEAR  SIR, 

It  is  my  duty,  as  a  partisan"  of 
the  honourable  Corps  Litteraire,  io 
report  to  head-marters  every  intelli¬ 
gence  connectea  with  its  nitrations, 
even  though,  at  first  sight,  it  should 
be  allied  to  the  marvellous.  A  short 
while  ago,  it  was  reported  that  a 
fishing-boat,  in  the  Island  of  Yell, 
had  captured  a  Mermaid,  by  its  get- 
X  X 
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ting  entangled  in  the  lines  ! ! !  The  who  inmrcs  them  wil  Incvcr  prosper ; 
statement  is,  that  the  animal  was  that  those  who  take  them  alive’ 
about  three  feet  long,  the  upper  should  form  three  wishes,  and  wliai- 
(atlantal)  part  of  the  body  resem-  ever  these  may  be,  if  the  Mermaid 
hling  the  human,  with  protuberant  be  allowed  to  escape  unhurt,  they 
mammaj  like  a  woman ;  the  face,  will  be  accomplished.  These  gcnc- 
forehead,  and  neck,  short,  and  re-  rally  relate  to  safe  and  successful 
sembling  those  of  a  monkey  ;  small  fishing,  and  were,  I  believe,  on  the 
arms,  which  it  kept  folded  across  its  present  occasion  indulged,  with  all 
breast ;  distinct  fingers,  not  webbed ;  due  solemnity  and  chivalrous  respect 
a  few  stiff,  long  bristles  were  on  the  for  this  nymph  of  the  ocean, 
top  of  the  head,  extending  down  to  The  circumstance  is  assuredly  a  vc- 
the  shoulders,  and  which  it  could  ry  singular  one.  That  a  very  peculiar 
ilepress  or  erect  at  pleasure,  some-  animal  has  been  taken,  no  one  can 
thing  like  a  crest.  The  lower  part  doubt,  when  it  so  far  excited  the  be- 
of  the  body  like  a  fish  ;  the  skin  lief  of  six  individuals,  of  its  resem- 
smooth,  and  of  a  gray  colour.  It  blance  to  what  is  represented  to  be 
offered  no  resistance,  nor  attempted  a  Mermaid,  as  to  realize  their  anti- 
to  bite,  but  uttered  a  low,  plaintive  cipated  conduct  regarding  such  an 
sound.  'I'he  crew,  six  in  number,  animal.  It  is  not  like  some  of  the 
took  it  within  their  boat,  hut  super-  instances  related  of  this  Triton  ap- 
stition  getting  the  better  of  curiosity,  parition  from  the  North  of  Scotland, 
and  not  aware  of  a  specific  remuner-  and  elsewhere,  when  it  was  seen  at 
ation  for  carrying  it  to  land,  they  a  distance,  or  by  one  individual,  and 
carefully  disentangled  it  from  the  in  circumstances  of  suspicion.  It 
lines,  and  a  hook,  which  had  acci-  was  seen  and  handled  by  six  men, 
dentally  fastened  in  its  body,  and  on  one  occasion,  and  for  some  time ; 
returned  it  to  its  native  element.  It  not  one  of  whom  dream  of  a  doubt 
instantly  diveil,  descending  in  a  per-  of  its  being  a  Mermaid.  If  it  were 
pendicular  direction.  This  is  the  ge-  supposed  that  their  fears  magnified 
neral  story,  and  I  believe  it  may,  in  its  supposed  resemblance  to  the  hu- 
the  main,  be  relied  on,  for  I  nave  man  form,  it  must,  at  all  events,  be 
heard  it  from  \'arious  quarters.  admitted  that  there  were  some  good 

My  professional  pursuits,  and  o-  grounds  for  first  exciting  those  fears. 

thcr  reasons  unnecessary  to  detail.  Slut  no  such  fears  were  likely  to  be 
have  hitherto  prevented  me  from  re-  entertained ;  the  supposed  fanciful 
pairing  to  the  sj>ot,  to  take  the  judi-  animal,  the  Mermaid,  is  not  an  object 
cial  depositions  of  the  crew.  I  have  of  superstitious  terror  to  the  fisber- 
also,  not  unwillingly,  delayed  this  men ;  it  is  rather  a  welcome  guest, 
communication,  to  give  time  for  the  and  danger  is  apprehended  only  from 
novelty  of  the  circumstance  to  wear  its  experiencing  bad  treatment.  I  be 
off,  and  exaggeration,  as  much  as  usual  resources  of  the  scepticism  of 
|x>ssible,  to  be  precluded.  I  purpose  naturalists,  that  seals,  or  porpoises, 
going  to-morrow  to  interrogate  and  or  other  known  sea  animals,  appear- 
cross-examine  all  who  know  any  ing  under  certain  circumstances,  and 
thing  about  the  circumstance  ;  and,  operating  on  an  excited  imagination, 
in  my  next,  you  will  have  all  the  in-  may  have  given  rise  to  the  stones 
formation  concerning  it.  But  as  the  ctf  Mermaids,  or  to  ocular  illusiims, 
jx)8t  leaves  this  to-day,  and  I  am  cannot  avail  here.  It  is  quite  im* 
uncertain  when  I  may  have  another  probable  for  a  Zetland  fisherman  to 
oiqiortunity,  1  shall  send  this  off  in  commit  such  a  mistake  as  the  fortner 
ihe  meantime,  in  case  you  may  hear  of  them,  and  quite  imnossiWe  W 
of  the  occurrence  in  other  quarters,  six  to  commit  either  of  tn^m  in  the 
and  think  me  negligent  in  omitting  circumstances  above  related, 
to  ooromunicate  it.  These  are  a  few  of  the  remarks 

It  is  a  general  belief  among  the  which  at  first  present  themselves  on 
Zctlaml  fi^ermen,  that  there  are  this  individual  instance.  Butlin*y 
such  bciof^  as  Mermaids,  or  sea  be  permitted  to  observe,  generally » 
anmais,  with  the  upper  part  of  the  that  it  appears  to  me  that  sot'pticisni 
body  somewhat  resembling  the  hu-  has  been  pushed  too  far,  in  refusing 
lower  part  t  fish  ;  that  he  o  give  an  impartial  bearing  to  any 


i 
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i<>siimony  in  favour  of  the  existence  These  suggestions  are  thrown  out, 
of  the  animal.  not  so  much  to  prove  the  existence 

The  argument  of  David  Hume  of  this  animal,  as  to  endeavour  to 
against  the  miracles  of  Christianity  remove  impediments  to  the  recep- 
has  been  here  resorted  to :  that  it  tion  of  impartial  and  adequate  tes- 
is  more  probable  that  the  testimony  timony  regarding  it ;  satistied,  if  it 
should  be  false,  than  the  fact  true  ;  could  only  be  once  fancietl  to  form 
thit  the  subject  is  too  improbable  a  member  of  some  favourite  neatly- 
for  testimony  to  establish.’  Some  coined  genus  of  some  pseudo-syste- 
of  the  most  monstrous  tales  of  lusus  matizer,  that  at  once  a  hundred 
fuiiurop  have  been  willingly  credit*  atlvocates  would  maintain  its  exist- 


for  testimony  to  establish.’  Some 
of  the  most  monstrous  tales  of  lusvs 
fuiiurop  have  been  willingly  credit¬ 
ed,  while  the  existence  of  the  Mer¬ 
maid  has  been  the  favourite  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  sneers  of  naturalists,  and 
the  very  personification  of  the  es- 
KCDce  of  Scandinavian  superstition. 
But  is  it  impossible  that  an  animal, 
such  as  the  Mermaid  has  been  repre¬ 
sented,  should  exist  ?  Is  it  wonderful 
that  it  should  inhabit  certain  seas  } 
Is  it  incredible  that  it  should  be  rare. 


1  am. 

Dear  Sir, 

Yours,  &c. 

L.  Edmonstone. 


«Dted,  should  exist  ?  Is  it  wonderful  ^ 

thu  it  shouU  inhabit  “^^5“  seas  ?  j  ^  ^ 

Isu  mcredible  that  it  should^rare,  j  a  Mennaid,  said  to  have 

-that  It  should  ^  undesenbed  and  ^n^aptuTed  by  a  fishing-boat  in  a 
u^nbyNat^bstoofreputaUon?  neighbouring  Island.  I  have  since 

IS,  LTf  i  f  1  seen  the  skipper  of  the  boat,  and  one 

Zrv  nfT„  w  ^  of  his  crew.^^^d  learned  these  addi- 

rimiL  nr*^*®*  details.  They  had  the  animal 

suppt^d  most  fami-  boa,. 

****  The  body  without  scales  or  hair,  aiU 
Z  wi  Z-L  ^er  gray  above,-whitish  below,  like 

r  nay  re^rded  as  ,be  Suman  skin,-no  gills  were  ob- 

k  r  ‘“*1"^  served,-no  fins  on  the  back  or  belly, 

1^  or «  d.’.  .V  like  »l>e‘  of  «  <log-esh,-very 

t^e’Zrem?.nf.Tr?  ‘kick  "ver  the  breast,-by  the  eye, 

—which  “teoj  or  0(hn,  the  girth  might  be  between  two  and 

proved  to  “  thTeffeet,-the  neck  short,  very  </«- 

Is ^  r  from  the  head  and  shoulders,- 

popular  belief  rel»?  oundation  for  jhe  body  rather  depressed, — the  an- 
H  f  y  to  terior  extremities  ^ery  Uke  the  hu- 

">«>«  hand,  about  thi  length  of  a 
ZTrf  i  seal’s  paw,  webbed  to  about  an  inch 

r^oV’the  D~  *Sll  M^tgeas’th^rfa wTO^ 

uiiicc  18  perhaps  not  so  great  be-  ®  r.  .  w  r  n 

'^een  it  and  the  Mermaid,  as  be-  Yours,  ever  faithfully, 

»een  the  Dugong  and  former  belief.  L.  Edmonstone. 


“R  editor,  mb  Allan’s 

lu]Sl^*.u“"'?,®leky  Phillips  over- 
iSdt?  ‘ke  Newtonian  PhiWphy, 
vi.IT!’  *1®’^  die  Edinburgh 
»?  motta“il'^‘“”d'P*tol*  Magarine, 
oZi.v  constantly  been  Nil 

fDopk^r**  ^fore  that  memorable 
eiDp  ^  ^  wonder,  and 

hiDti’JUlA  things  wbi^ 

tojs  "  majestic  world" 

tried  trw*  j  *  •  ninny  as  I  was, 

understand  and  account  for 


PICTURE. 


much  of  what  astonished  and  puzzled 
mei  But  I  have  been  now  a  good 
while  cured  of  this  weakness,  having 
found,  to  my  cost,  that  there  are 
more  things  on  earth,  to  say  nothing 
of  heaven,  than  were  dreamt  of  in 
my  pliilosophy.  I  see  ignorance  bra¬ 
zened  over  by  impudence  ai^  pte- 
sumption,  dullness  dogmatising  ex 
cathedrd,  and  coxcombry  and  folly 
taking  the  crown  of  the  causeway. 


% 


J|.«i  Mr  AUan\ 

tnd  pushing  modest  merit  into  the 
kennel  without  the  least  emotion  of 
turpriae  or  wonder.  Religion  trans¬ 
formed  into  cant,  the  ravings  of  a 
bedlamite  mistaken  for  eloquence, 
the  place  of  talent  supplied  by  pre¬ 
tension,  criticism  degriuled  to  a  mere 
engine  of  personal  abuse,  or  a  vehi¬ 
cle  for  pulfing  ninepenny  or  catch¬ 
penny  publications,  and  the  whim¬ 
perings  and  fee-fa-fumerjr  of  lacka¬ 
daisical  gentlemen,  received  as  the 
oracles  of  genius  and  inspiration,  are 
things  **  under  the  sun,**  or  rather 
under  the  moon,  which  a  wise  man 
takes  as  he  finds,  and — whistles  on 
his  thumb.  There  is  nothing  so  sil¬ 
ly  as  putting  one*s  self  in  a  passion 
w'ith  what  one  can  neither  make  nor 
mend.  Retributive  justice  is  always 
sure  to  take  efiect  at  the  long-run, 
and  that  is  enough.  The  midges 
which  buzz  about  your  ears,  and  an¬ 
noy  you  for  a  moment  or  two,  are  as 
short-lived  as  they  are  insignificant. 
In  a  word,  Mr  Editor — but  what  the 
deuce  is  the  fellow  driving  at !  you 
may  be  by  this  time  ready  to  ex¬ 
claim.  I  will  tell  you,  if  you  will 
only  have  a  little  patience. 

In  the  first  place,  1  am  no  con¬ 
noisseur — God  forbid  that  1  should, 
— but  one  of  Sterne's  men,  who  am 
pleased  I  know  not  why,  and  care 
not  wherefore.  When  I  look  into  a 
work  of  TOnius  or  art,  and  find  my¬ 
self  delignteil,  why,  1  am  satisfied, 
and  I  have  an  additional  pleasure  in 
telling  the  world  tliat  1  am  so  ;  just 
as  1  am  conscious  of  a  fresh  gratifi¬ 
cation,  in  reading  to  a  friend  the 
poem  I  have  conned  over,  in  my 
solit^y  moods,  till  it  has  become  as 
familiar  to  my  ear  as  household 
words.  Now,  having  imparted  to 
you  this  truly  important  and  original 
piece  of  information,  I  take  the  li¬ 
berty  of  tellinc  you,  in  the  next 
place,  that,  with  this  utter  contempt 
and  incapacity  for  critical  cant,  I 
went  to  view  Mr  Allan's  noble  pic¬ 
ture  of  John  Knox  lecturing  our 
chaste  and  unfortunate  Queen  Mary, 
and  that  I  think  it  a  chef*d*cBuvre  of 
genius  and  art.  In  my  eye,  the 
prindpal  figure  is  not  our  “  most 
seeming  virtuous  Queen,**  but  the 
uncompromising  Reformer, 
whose  name  and  memory  I  fervently 
*^^®*^*  His  attitude  is  erect  and 
commanding,  well  beseeming  a 


Picture.  QSept. 

messenger  of  truth  to  guilty  man,—*’ 
aye,  and  to  guilty  woman  too.  On 
his  forehead  are  traced  the  lines  of 
intense  thought,  and  his  whole  conn- 
tenance  beams  with  a  fullness  of  ex¬ 
pression  worthy  an  inspired  prophet. 
The  figure,  too,  is  firm,  and,  as  far 
as  I  am  able  to  judge,  admirably  ad¬ 
justed,  while,  notwithstanding  the 
sombre  hue  of  his  vestments,  there 
is  a  warmth  in  the  colouring  which 
I  should  be  inclined  to  consider  as 
one  of  the  prominent  merits  of  the 
picture.  But  what  1  most  admire  in 
Mr  Allan's  design  is  its  historical 
truth.  He  has  painted  Knox,  not  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  representations  of  such 
Tory  Infidels  as  Hume,  but  rather 
agr^ably  to  the  views  given  of  his 
character  in  Dr  M‘Crie*s  masterly 
work,  and  which  we  now  know  to 
be  correct.  In  his  appearance,  there¬ 
fore,  we  discover  no  traces  of  that 
surly  brutality  falsely  ascribed  to 
him  by  Hume  and  his  followers.  He 
is  the  man  of  his  age, — the  intrepid 
and  fearless  Reformer, — the  heroic 
and  undaunted  preacher  of  righteous¬ 
ness, — the  honest  expounder  of  the 
oracles  of  God.  He  dared  to  tell  his 
Sovereign  the  truth :  this  is  the  hea<l 
and  front  of  his  offending — a  crime, 
however,  for  which  he  has  not  yet 
been  foi^ven.  But  this  was  the 
rice  of  the  age,  and  even  in  our  en¬ 
lightened  times,  when  divines  have 
become  too  polite  to  offend  royal 
ears  with  home-felt  truths  and  ex¬ 
postulations,  ought  to  meet  with  a 
little  indulgence,  especially  as  wc 
have  lived  to  see  Queens  rather 
roughly  handled  by  the  patrons  and 
friends  of  some  of  those  persons  who 
have  been  loudest  in  their  fury  a- 
gainst  the  barbarian  Knox.  This, 
in  my  estimation,  would  redeem  and 
atone  for  many  other  faults,  were  | 
they  actually  as  numerous  as  some  , 
shallow  and  impudent  boobies  hive  | 
pretended. 

Next,  with  regard  to  Mary  her-  : 
self,  who  is  seated,  with  her  arm  ^ 
resting  upon  a  table,  and  her  hew 
reclining  on  the  palm  of  the  hwd, 
by  whidi  her  forehead  is 
shaded,  the  artist  appears  to  me  to 
have  been  successful  in  delineating  » 
very  charming  Scotch  beautVi 
that  wai  preoady  what 
accomplish.  Nothing  would  ^ 
been  more  absurd,  than  to  have 
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tempted  an  impersonation  of  the  emotions  which  the  picture  is  fitted 
beau-ideal  of  beauty,  or  to  have  to  excite  can  only  be  felt  in  their 
naiiu^  the  Queen  of  Scots  according  full  power  by  a  Scotchman,  then  it 
to  the  rules  derived  from  the  Gre-  follows,  that  none  but  a  Scotchman 
clan  models ;  yet  Mr  Allan  is  blam-  should  venture  to  pronounce  upon 
eJ  by  some  of  the  Southern  Critics  any  thing  beyond  the  mere  tech- 
(Heaven  save  the  mark  !)  for  not  nicalities  of  the  painting, 
having  done  so.  There  was  neces-  You  will,  I  dare  say,  Mr  Editor, 
sarily  great  room  for  the  exercise  have  read  the  criticisms  of  the  Lon- 
both  of  judgment  and  invention,  be-  don  gentlemen  of  the  press,’*  on 
cause  no  two  likenesses  of  Mary  this  performance.  ^V’'hat  think  you 
agree  in  almost  any  particular ;  and  of  them  ?  Are  not  the  fellows  who 
it  does  appear  to  me,  that  the  artist,  indite  such  stuff  a  parcel  of  con- 
who  has  nevertheless  availed  himself  founded  idiots  ?  Queen  Mary,  it 
of  all  that  history  or  tradition  have  seems,  is  not  beautiful  enough  to  their 
united  in  as  to  the  Queen's  features,  taste.  It  would  have  been  a  pity  if 
has,  considering  the  difficulty  of  the  she  had.  What  do  they  know  of 
subject  and  the  discrepancy  of  opi-  beauty,  the  numbskulls  !  whose  no¬ 
nion  that  prevails,  been  singularly  tions  are  formed  from  seeing  plaster- 
fortunate  in  giving  us  an  image  of  ed  duchesses  at  the  Opera,  or  cy- 
those  vague  and  indefinite  notions  prians  in  the  saloons  of  their  over- 
which  flit  through  the  mind  of  every  grown  theatres  ?  Last  of  all,  what 
man  who  has  read  the  history  of  this  do  they  know-  of  a  Scotch  ^auty, 
guilty  but  unfortunate  Princess.  Her  which  Queen  Mary  was,  notwith- 
attitude  is  fine  and  graceful, — her  standing  her  French  education  P  Just 
drapery  easy  and  flowing.  On  her  as  much  as  Dicky  Phillips  does  of 
countenance  there  is  written  com-  mathematics,  or  Ned  Irving  of  Chris- 
punction  and  sorrow.  The  words  of  tianity.  But  they  know  this,  that 
the  holy  man  obviously  find  an  echo  they  are  in  duty  bound  to  growl  and 
and  a  response  in  her  heart.  Con-  snarl  at  the  heels  of  a  Scotch  author 
science  seconds  and  sends  home  his  or  a  Scotch  artist.  Many  a  kick  do 
expostulation.  The  feelings  of  the  they  receive,  it  is  true  ;  but  they  are 
woman,  and  the  pride  of  the  Queen,  no  wiser  for  these  recalcitrations ; 
are  not  equal  to  this  disproportionate  their  currish  and  anti-Scotch  propen- 
conllict.  A  fine  poetical  illusion  ho-  sities  are  as  inveterate  and  incurable 
vers  over  the  canvass ;  fancy,  which  as  their  hostility  to  certain  letters 
no  anachronism  can  startle,  trans-  of  the  alphabet.  Precious  **  fellors'* 
ports  us  to  the  scene  of  this  power-  these,  to  erect  themselves  into  the 
ful  remonstrance  :  we  experience  a  dispensers  of  fame  ! 
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most  perficvering  attention.  The  pro-  ^  Of  the  two  pictures  which  ht*  has 
ccssof  composition  or  synthesis,  with  in  progress,  that  of  Lindsay  conipeU 
liiiu,  always  succee<l8  that  of  ana-  ling  Queen  Mary  to  sign  her  abdica- 
lysis ;  and  perhaps  it  is  not  saying  tion  in  Lochleven  Castle,  and  the 
too  much,  to  describe  him  as  the  murder  of  the  iiegent  Murray  at 
most  philosophical  painter  now  liv-  Linlithgow,  enough  is  already  done  to 
ing,  and  to  aver,  that,  of  all  the  ar-  justify  the  most  confident  anticija- 
tists  of  the  present  day,  with  the  ex-  tions  of  complete  success.—!  am, 
ception  of  \Vilkie,  he  is  the  only  one  Mr  Editor, 

wno,  neglecting  the  minor  object  of  Y’^our  obedient  servant, 

present  fame,  or  present  emolument.  An  Admirer  of  Genu  s. 

paints  exclusively  for  immortality.  Sept.  12,  1823. 


RAMMOHUN  ROY. 


MR  EDITOR, 

The  attention  of  theologians,  and 
literary  men,  having  lately  been  call¬ 
ed  to  this  extraordinary  and  enlight¬ 
ened  Bengalee,  in  consequence  of  the 
extensive  reading,  intelligence,  and 
zeal  he  has  displayed  in  combatting 
the  attacks  made  by  the  Serampore 
Missionaries  upon  his  religious  writ¬ 
ings  in  favour  of  Christian  Unita- 
rianisin,  the  doctrine  which  he  has 
himself  adopted,  it  may  very  proba¬ 
bly  prove  acceptable  to  your  readers, 
to  receive  some  authentic  particulars 
of  this  singular  character,  with  a  list 
of  his  writings. 

Bainmohun  Roy  was  by  birth  a 
Brahroun,  the  highest  dignity  in 
Indian  society ;  but  being,  from  an 
early  age,  accustomed  to  near  Eu¬ 
ropeans,  he  saw  the  advantage,  and 
availed  himself  of  the  opportunity,  of 
becoming  roaster  of  the  English  lan¬ 
guage,  to  which  he  afterwards  add¬ 
ed  Latin  and  Hebrew.  With  the  A- 
rabic,  Persic,  and  Sungserit  tongues, 
together  with  the  several  vernacular 
dialects  of  Hindoostan,  he  is  per¬ 
fectly  familiar. 

His  proficiency  in  English  is  best 
shown  by  the  style  of  his  composi¬ 
tion,  as  the  powers  of  his  mind  are 
by  the  force  of  his  reasonings,  which 
have  been  declared,  by  one  of  the 
ablest  judges  linng,  to  be  stronger 
and  clearer  than  any  thing  yet  pro¬ 
duced  on  the  side  of  the  question 
which  he  has  espoused. 

From  what  perioil  we  are  to  date 
his  renunciation  of  the  Brahmunical 
Holy  Mysteries,  or  Secular  Privile¬ 
ges  and  ilonours,  is  not  ascertained  ; 
but  he  haa  for  many  years  been  ob¬ 
served  to  take  an  active  solicitude  in 
spreading  through  small  tracts. in  the 
native  languages,  portions  of  the  Ve¬ 


das  and  Shastnis,  which  oppose  Ido¬ 
latry,  and  tlie  cruel  and  unautho¬ 
rised  devotion  of  widows  to  death  on 
the  funeral  piles  of  their  liusbands. 
The  Bible,  however,  has  been  his  fa¬ 
vourite  study ;  and  diereare  few,  per¬ 
haps,  who  retain  more  accurately,  or 
comprehend  more  clearly,  its  import¬ 
ant  contents.  He  is  conversant,  too, 
with  the  works  of  most  of  our  cele¬ 
brated  Divines ;  and,  by  his  Lord¬ 
ship's  own  invitation,  had  some  par¬ 
ticular  conferences  with  the  late 
learned  Bishop  of  Calcutta,  on  the 
subject  of  the  Christian  lleligion; 
and  though  he  was  not  convinced  by 
the  Bishop's  opinions  and  persua¬ 
sions,  he  was  wont  to  speak  of  the 
Right  Reverend  Prelate’s  erudition, 
piety,  and  urbanity,  in  terms  of  re¬ 
spect  and  admiration.  It  is  a  well- 
known  fact,  that  the  Reverend  Mr 
Adams,  sent  out  by  the  London 
Baptist  Missionary  Society  to  Cal¬ 
cutta,  for  the  express  purpose  of  con¬ 
verting  Rammohun  Roy  to  the  tenets 
of  his  sect,  was  himself  convert^, 
and  still  continues  a  disciple  of  Chris¬ 
tian  Unitarianism,  through  the  argu¬ 
ments  employed,  and  the  perusal  oi 
the  authors  recommended  by  the  re¬ 
doubted  £x-Brahmun  ;  being  at  pre¬ 
sent  the  officiating  Minister  in  a 
Unitarian  Chapel  in  Calcutta,  built 
by  a  subscription  raised  by  Ramnw^ 
hun  Roy  and  his  friends.  Yet  auch 

is  the  bumility  and  generosity  of 
Rammohun  Roy's  sentiments,  that 
he  never  makes  mention,  much  le» 
a  boast  of  this  triumph,  ardently  sup¬ 
plicating  God  to  render  rehgion 
destructive  of  difierenoes  and 
between  man  and  man,  and  condu¬ 
cive  to  the  peace  and  union  of 
kind.  '  ("Fide  Appeal  to  the  Chrishan 


Uammohun  Hoy. 


Vublic,  j>age  S2.J  To  the  diffusion 
of  useful  knowledge  and  science, 
ihc  freedom  of  the  press,  and  civil 
inJ  i-eligious  liberty,  he  is  a  firm, 
but  rational  friend.  Of  this,  a  note 
which  he  addressed  to  the  author  of 
the  present  outline,  without  the 
slightest  aid  or  preparation,  bears 
decisive  evidence. 

The  note  in  question,  which  we 
shall  here  insert,  was  in  reply  to  a 
gentleman  who  lately  saw  him  in 
(alcutta,  and  relates  to  the  Institu¬ 
tion  of  a  Native  Subscription  School 
which  that  gentleman  h^  originated 
high  up  the  country,  but  which, 
after  a  promising  commencement,  was 
blighted,  though  not  destroyed,  by 
the  ingenious  subtleties  and  engross¬ 
ing  selfishness  of  Priestcraft,  con¬ 
scious  of  its  own  unrighteous  usurpa¬ 
tions,  and  which,  in  India,  as  else¬ 
where,  is  eager  to  denounce  and  re¬ 
sist  every  step  towards  intellectual 
improvement,  or  the  correction  of 
superstition.  _ 

Rammohun  Roy  presents  his  compli¬ 
ments  to  — — ,  and  begs  to  return  the  Per- 
s*»n  {vospectus  which  ■■■  kindly  sent 
him  two  days  ago.  R.  R.  is  sorry  to  learn 
iliat  — .’s  humane  attempt  has  for  the 
present  failed  to  meet  with  success  ;  but 
h«  hopes  that  friends  of  literature  and  li- 
Iwty  will  not  be  disheartened  by  this  un- 
^>p>'  circumstance :  as  ■  justly  ob¬ 


serves,  “  Rome  w’as  not  built  in  a  day.” 

R.  11.  feels  obliged  by  . *8  kind  oil'er 

of  hospitality*,  and  he  shall  not  fail  to 
avail  himself  of  it,  should  Providence 
enable  him  to  visit  that  land  in  which, 
and  which  alone,  he  places  his  hoyte  for 
either  civil  or  religious  liberty  in  India. 
— — ’s  Moonshee  favoured  K.  R.  with  a 
visit ;  he  is  a  nice  young  man,  possessed 
of  good  abilities.  R.  R.  has  the  pleasure 
of  sending  a  few  copies  of  his  publications, 
and  three  numbers  of  the  Brahmunical 
Magazine,  the  production  of  a  friend,  of 
which  he  begs  — ’s  acceptance 

R.  R.  fervently  wishes  ■■  —  a  speedy 
and  agreeable  voyage,  and  the  enjoyment 
of  the  company  of  his  friends  in  England. 

Fchrmry  15,  1823. 

But  the  lively  interest  he  took  in 
the  progress  of  South  American 
emancipation,  eminently  marks  the 
greatness  and  benevolence  of  his 
mind,  and  was  created,  he  said,  by 
the  perusal  of  the  detestable  barba¬ 
rities  inflicted  by  Spain  to  subjugate, 
and  afterwards  continued  by  the  In¬ 
quisition,  to  retain  in  bondage  that 
unhappy  country.  ‘‘  What  !’*  re¬ 
plied  he,  (upon  neing  asked  why  he 
nad  celebrated  by  illuminations,  by 
an  elegant  dinner  to  about  sixty 
Europeans,  and  by  a  speech  com¬ 
posed  and  delivered  in  English  by 
Iiimself,  at  his  house  in  Calcutta, 
the  arrival  of  important  news  of  the 
success  of  SpanisJi  Patriots,)  “  What! 


*  Referring  to  his  design  to  visit  Europe. 

^  of  Hmmohun  Roy*t  Publicatxont^referred  to  in  his  Note  of  February  15, 1822. 

1  Translation  of  the  Ishopanishad,  one  of  the  Chapters  of  the  Jajur  Veda,  estab¬ 
lishing  the  Unity  and  Incomprehensibility  of  the  Supreme  Being ;  and  that  his 
1  alone  can  lead  to  Eternal  Beatitude. 

Ditto  of  the  Cena  Upanishad,  one  of  the  Chapters  of  the  same  Veda. 

•tto  of  the  Vedant  or  Resolution  of  all  the  Veds,  the  most  celebrated  and  re- 
'ered  work  of  Brahmunical  Theology,  establishing  the  Unity  of  the  Supreme 
1  that  he  alone  is  the  object  of  Propitiation  and  Worship. 

I  ®f  the  Monduk-Opunishud  of  the  Uthurvu-Ved. 

1  Kath-Opunishud  of  the  Ujoor-Ved. 

of  Hindoo  Theism,  in  reply  to  an  attack  of  an  Advocate  for  Idolatry  at 
Madras. 

2  Tninsladon  of  Two  Conferences,  between  an  Advocate  and  an  Opponent  of  the 

1  B  **  Burning  Widows  alive.” 

Remarks  reading  Modem  Encroachments  on  the  Ancient  Rights  of 
1  ®ccording  to  the  Hindoo  Law  of  Inheritance. 

‘^Dreceptsof  Jesus,  the  Guide  to  Peace  and  Hapiriness,  extracted  from  the 
Books  of  the  New  Testament,  ascribed  to  the  Four  Evangelists.  With  Trans- 
!  A,  Sungserit  and  Bengalee. 

3  B  Christian  Public,  in  defence  of  the  Precepts  of  Jesus. 

fa  munical  Magazines.  The  Missionary  and  the  Brahmun.  By  a  Friend  and 
ountryman  of  Rammohun  Roy. 


Rammohun  Roy. 


ouslit  1  to  he  insensible  to  the  suf- 
lerings  of  iny  fellow-creatures  where- 
cver  they  are,  or  howsoever  uncon¬ 
nected  by  interests,  religion,  or  Ian- 
guage  ?" . 

Forlherecentcoinmencemcntof  the 
Bengalee  and  Persian  Newspapers 
in  Calcutta,  much,  if  not  all,  is  due 
to  llammohun  lioy’s  patronage  and 
citertions,  and  many  of  the  best  ar¬ 
ticles  published  in  them  are  ascribed 
to  his  pen.  His  argumentative  ta¬ 
lents  are  of  the  first  order,  and  are 
aided  by  a  remarkable  memory,  ex- 
cmling  patience,  and  the  gentlest 
temper.  He  cherislies  a  grateful 
sense  of  the  vast  and  various  bless¬ 
ings  Great  Britain  has  comraunica- 
tetl  to  his  country,  formerly  a  ready 
prey  to  the  lusts  of  tyrants,  the  ra¬ 
pine  of  banditti,  and  the  desolations 
of  civil  war ;  whilst  he  is,  at  the 
same  time,  fully  yet  candidly  alive 
to  the  imperfections  in  the  British 
Government  of  India,  more  attribu¬ 
table,  he  conceives,  to  the  negligence 
or  incompetence  of  its  servants,  than 
to  the  system  itself.  The  endearing 
private  virtues  and  inappreciable  pub¬ 
lic  qualifications  of  the  Marquis  of 
Hasting,  as  a  soldier,  a  statesman, 
and  a  citizen,  he  greatly  admires,  and 
distinctly  acknowledges ;  for  he  con¬ 
siders  his  eventful  and  glorious  ad¬ 
ministration  as  having  conferred, 
immediately^  more  benefits,  and, 
consequent ly,  more  happiness  and 
prosperity,  on  Hindoostan,  than  was 
ever  done  l)efore*.  He  has  long 
had  an  intention  of  visiting  Europe, 
solely  to  enlarge  his  knowledge  and 
experience,  and  gratify  a  laudable 
curiosity;  but  it  is  at  present  un¬ 
known  when  he  will  be  able  to  car¬ 
ry  his  scheme  into  execution.  His 
age  may  be,  perhaps,  forty-five ;  in 
person,  he  is  tall  and  stout,  with  a 
most  intelligent,  pleasing,  and  com¬ 
manding  countenance.  He  possesses 
a  very  handsome  private  fortune, 
tile  greater  portion  of  which  is  de¬ 
voted  to  useful  or  charitoble  pur¬ 
poses  ;  one-third  of  his  income,  it  is 
said,  being  assigned  to  his  relations, 
another  third  employed  in  works  of 
benevolence,  and  only  the  remaining 
third  reserved  for  his  personal  cx- 
{xmoes. 


With  only  a  few  slight  verlMilcor. 
rcctions,  which  do  not  in  any  degr^v 
affect  the  sense,  we  have  printed  ue 
preceding  communication  as  we  re¬ 
ceived  it  from  the  highly-rcspcctable 
author,  considering  that  he  had  a 
right  to  describe  his  singular  friend 
in  his  owm  way,  and  thankful  that 
he  has  made  us  acquainted  with  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  persons  of 
the  East.  Rammohun  Roy  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  a  striking  sjiecimen  of  the 
Hindoo  character,  when  emancijiated 
from  the  bondage  of  that  intolerable, 
and  all-pervading  superstition,  which 
has,  for  such  a  long  course  of  ages, 
degraded  and  enthralled  it ;  and  we 
would  wdllingly  hope,  that  the  con¬ 
tinued  application  of  moral  causes, 
aided  in  their  operation  by  a  mild, 
equitable,  and  enlightenecl  Govern¬ 
ment,  would,  in  process  of  time,  sap 
the  foundations  of  the  most  colossal 
fabric  of  error  ever  erected  upon  the 
basis  of  the  fears  and  weaknesses  of 
human  nature,  are  not  of  the 
number  of  those  who  believe  that 
the  British  power  in  India  depends 
for  its  existence  upon  the  maintain- 
ance  of  the  native  superstition,  or 
that  the  Hindoos  must  cease  to  ap¬ 
preciate  the  benefits  of  good  Govern¬ 
ment,  when  their  minds  are  deliver¬ 
ed  from  the  yoke  of  spiritual  bon¬ 
dage.  The  tyranny  of  the  native 
Princes  who  have  yielded  in  succe^ 
sion  to  the  ascendancy  of  the  British 
arms,  was  the  great  curse  of  India, 
and  it  is  impossible  for  the  Hindoos 
not  to  feel  the  difference  between  a 
Government  which  respects  proper¬ 
ty  and  life,  and  the  cruel  and  fero¬ 
cious  despotisms  upon  the  ruins  of 
which  it  has  been  erected.  1 PJ” 
these,  and  many,  other  grounds, 
which  we  have  not  time  to  enumf- 
rate  at  present,  we  are  of  opinion 
that  Britain  has  nothing  to  fear  from 
the  introduction  of  Christianity  inw 
India ;  and  there  can  be  as  Iitte 
doubts,  we  think,  that  persons,  su 
as  Rammohun  Roy,  arc  the  roost  ap 
propriate,  if  not  the  only  instrumen 
ny  which  this  ^at  object  can 
successfully  achieved. 

We  cannot  help  regretting,  o 
ever,  and  that  deeply,  that  m 


•  He  i«  partial  to  the  society  and  conversation  of  English  gentlemen, 
the  list  of  hts  particular  and  intimate  friends  many  of  the  first  wealth  and  respo^ 
Idhty  in  Bcng^. 


liafunioItuH  liojf. 


fa'criiCss  to  fly  to  the  greatest  possi-  j>cal  to  the  (  hristian  Public,  in  IV- 
liWlistaiice from  idolatry,  he  should  fence  of  tlie  ‘  Precepts  of  Jesus,'” 
liave  passed  into  the  opposite  cx-  (a  sliort  selection  of  the  moral  max- 
mnu*,  and  embraced  Unitarianism,  ims  of  the  gospel  which  he  had  pre- 
wlmh  strips  C'hristianity  of  all  its  viously  published,  and  which,  ac- 
(listinftivc  doctrines,  and  is,  in  fact,  cording  to  him,  contained  all  that 
noihin  ’^  else  but  Natural  Religion,  w*as  necessary  to  salvation,)  in  which 
masked  under  the  forms  and  phrase-  he  labours  to  prove  the  natural  in- 
olo!jv  of  a  faith  which  was  intend-  feriority  of  the  Son  to  the  Father, 
til  to  supply  its  defects,  extend  and  The  reader  will,  of  course,  observe, 
difiiie  more  accurately  its  partial  that,  in  selecting  this  passage,  our 
aiul  limited  views,  and  to  give  to  object  is  merely  to  exemplify  the 
mankind  a  surer  and  more  unerring  manner  in  which  the  learned  Benga- 
iaiide  than  the  feeble  light  of  their  lee  handles  his  subject ;  with  regard 
own  reason,  even  when  aided  by  the  to  the  doctrine  it  proposes  to  estab- 
profoundest  speculations  of  philoso-  lish.  Bishop  Horsley,  and,  subse- 
jihv.  hut  this  is  not  all,  nor  the  quently.  Professor  Person,  have  alrea- 
worst.  Unitarianism  has  invariably  dy  taken  from  under  it  every  prop  by 


jjavitated  to  scepticism.  This  is  a  which  it  was,  or  can  be  upholden. 

fact,  wliich,  however  it  may  be  ac-  ,  ,  .  ,  ... 

U  ,  1  11  .1  •  1  In  endeavouring  to  prove  what  he  re- 

mun  i  or,  can  iar(  y,  we  nn  prevents  **  the  most  abstruse,  and  vet 
k..leru«  .  Mr  W  llberforee,  long  ago,  important  of  doctrines,  the  lleity 

(It scribed  it  as  the  half- way-house  Jcsus  Christ,”  the  Reverend  Editoriid- 
to  inndclity,  and  subsequent  experi-  vances  seven  positions — 1st,  that  Jesus 
fiice  has  jiroved  the  justice  ot  the  was  jiossessed  of  ubiquity,  an  attribute 
sentiment,  as  well  as  that  those  per-  peculiar  to  God  alone.  2ndly,  That  he 
sons  who  have  advanced  thus  far  on  declared  that  a  knowledge  of  his  nature 
ihcir  career,  have  seldom  been  dis-  was  ctjually  incomprehensible  with  that 
|H)sed  to  stoj)  short,  and  retrace  their  of  the  nature  of  God.  3dly,  That  he 
sttp.s.  A  system  founded  on  a  false  exercised  the  power  of  forgiving  sins,  the 
view  of  the  monotheistical  principle,  peculiar  prerogative  of  God.  4thly,  That 

Jiiid  cn  narrow,  forced,  and  inconse-  be  claimed  almighty  pov.^er,  ‘‘  in  the  most 

qucntialinterpretationsof  the  texts  of  nnequivocal  manner.”  5thly,  That  his 
f'cripture,  can  scarcely  fail  to  give  heavenly  Father  had  committed  to  him 

iliemind  a  bias  to  doubt  and  hesita-  “f  " 

tion,  which  no  strength  of  moral  evi-  since  the  creation.  6thly,  That  he  re- 
'Ifnoe  is  competent  to  overcome  It  «'ve<I  worship  due  to  God  alone.  7th  y, 
«oulJ  be  K  tlmrefor  tha  That  he  associated  his  own  name  with 

(  hnct.on-f  u  1 1  that  of  God  the  Father  in  the  sacred  rite 

s  ould  never  fiud  its  baptism. — The  facts  on  which  the 

1^  "orld  at  all,  but  be^  con-  Editor  labours  to  establish  these  positions, 

0  the  countries  where  it  is  al-  however,  seem  to  me,  upon  an  im|)artial 

}  cs,ablishcd,  than  that  a  form  examination,  not  only  unfavourable  to 
0  It  should  predominate,  which  dis-  his  inference,  but  even  confirmatory  of 
penses  with  the  miraculous  evidence  the  opposite  opinion.  For  admitting  for 
®  hs  divine  origin,  teaches  nothing  a  moment  that  the  positions  of  the  Edi- 
ut  what  the  light  of  Nature  might  tor  are  w’ell  founded,  and  that  the  Savi- 

“>ve  inculcated,  and  uiihin'res  that  possession  of  attributes  and 

f*pacity  of  the  mind  for  receiving  powers  ascribed  to  God,  have  we  not  his 
‘[‘‘I  judging  of  moral  evidence  so  in-  express,  and  often-repeated  avowal, 

‘Uspensable  to  our  well-bcintr  in  the  powers  he  manifested  were 

world,  and  to  la^i/rsure  committed  to  him  aa  the  Son  by  the  Fa- 

''  e  do  not  hv  all  force  us  to  infer,  that  a  Being  who 

that  thW  Vu*’  mean  to  ^  another  all  his  power  and  autho- 

^een  and  1  *  ^  Bengal^  is  a  however  extensive  and  high,  should 

^uite  thp  r  ^  controversialist,  1^  Jp  reality  considered  inferior  to  that 

shall  contrary,  other  ?  Surely,  therefore,  those  who  be- 

^»rk.s  desultory  re-  Heve  God  to  be  Supreme,  iwssessing  the 

4JJ  "’C  have  set  down  from  perfection  of  all  attributes,  independently 

*^®*^''iction  of  their  truth,  of  all  other  beings,  must  necessarily  deny 

bu  quotation  from  one  the  identity  of  Christ  with  God:  as  the 

entitled  Second  Ap-  sun,  although  he  is  the  most  powerful  and 

XIII.  *  y  y 


«  -n—o  lijuiai  cvuieiice,  so  111- 
*pensable  to  our  well-being  in  the 
phsent  world,  and  to  laWng  a  sure 
J  ation  for  our  hopes  in  another. 

mean  to 

kppn  learned  Bengalee  is  a 

and  acute  _ 


3oi  liaiNiiui 

most  splendid  of  ull  know  n  created  things, 
the  greatest  immediate  source  of  life  and 
enjoyment  in  this  world,  has  yet  no  claim 
to  be  considered  identical  in  nature  with 
(lod,  w  ho  has  given  to  the  sun  all  the 
light  and  animating  warmth  which  he 
sheds  on  our  globe.  To  eftect  a  mate¬ 
rial  change,  without  the  aid  of  physical 
means,  is  a  power  |vculiar  to  God  ;  yet 
we  find  this  pow  er  exercised  by  several  of 
the  prophets  on  whom  the  gift  of  mira¬ 
cles  was  bestowed.  Besides,  it  is  evident 
from  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  that  in 
the  beginning  of  the  creation  God  be- 
atow'ed  on  man  his  own  likeness,  and 
sovereignty  over  all  living  creatures.  Was 
not  his  ow'n  likeness  and  that  dominion 
peculiar  to  God,  before  mankind  were 
made  |>artakers  of  them  ?  Did  God  then 
deify  man  by  such  mark  of  distinction  ? 

The  following  passages,  I  presume, 
suffice  to  illustrate  the  entire  dependence 
of  the  Son  on  God,  and  his  inferiority 
and  subjection  to,  and  his  living  by  him. 
Si.  John^  chap.  x.  verses  17  and  18, 
“  Therefore  doth  my  Father  love  me,  be¬ 
cause  1  lay  down  my  life,  that  I  might 
take  it  again.  No  man  taketh  it  from  me, 
but  I  lay  it  down  of  myself.  I  have 
power  to  lay  it  dowm,  and  1  have  pow’er 
to  take  it  again.  This  commandment 
have  I  received  of  my  Father,’'*  Chap.  xii. 
verse  49,  ^  For  I  have  not  spoken  of  my¬ 
self  ;  but  the  Father  vho  sent  me,  he  ffavc 
me  commandment  w'hat  I  should  say,  and 
what  1  should  speak.”  Chap.  xiv.  verse 
31,  “  But  that  the  world  may  know  that 
1  love  the  Father,  and  as  the  Father  gave 
me  commandment^  rt>en  so  /  do,**  Chap, 
xvii.  verses  1  and  2,  Jesus  in  his  prayer—. 
“  Glorify  thy  Son,  that  thy  Son  also  may 
glorify  thee  t  as  than  fiast  given  him  power 
over  all  flesh,  that  he  should  give  eternal 
life  1o  as  many  as  thou  hast  ^ven  him,** 
John.,  chap.  iii.  verse  35,  “  The  Father 
lovelh  the  Son,  and  hath  given  all  things 
Into  his  hand.”  Chap.  v.  verse  19,  “  The 
Son  can  do  nothing  ef  himselfn  but  what 
he  seeth  the  Father  do,  &c.”  22,  “  For 
the  Father  judgeth  no  man,  but  hath  com- 
mlttrd  all  judgment  unto  the  Son.”  30, 
“  /  can  of  mine  own  self  do  nothing:  as 
1  hear  I  judge;  and  ray  judgment  is  just; 
because  I  s  rk  not  my  own  will,  bnt  the 
will  of  the  Father  who  hath  sent  me.** 
Chap.  Vi  verse  37,  “  All  that  the  FaSier 
girelh  me  shall  come  to  me,  ^**  38,  For 
I  came  down  fVom  heaven,  not  to  do  mine 
own  will,  but  the  will  of  him  that  sent 
9nc.**  Chap,  viii  verse  28,  “  That  /  do 
of  "fyself  f  but  as  my  Father  hath 
toaght  me,  I  sp^  these  things.**  Verse 
**  I  seek  not  my  own  glory  ;  there  is 
one  that  seeketh  and  judgeth.**  Chap, 
liv.  vmc  24,  “  The  word  which  ve  hear 


is  not  mine,  hut  the  FatUr*s  uhich  Hht 
Me.**  Verse  31,  “  the  Fat/ter 
me  commandment,  even  so  1  do.”  And 
after  his  resurrection  Jesus  saiih,  chau 
XX.  verse  21,  “  As  my  Father  hath  ir!!t 
me,  even  so  send  I  you.**  Verse  17,  “  i 
ascend  unto  my  Fuilu  r  and  your  Father 
to  my  and  your  God.**  AMatthev 
chap.  xii.  verse  18,  from  Isaiah,  “ 
hold  my  servant,  whom  I  have  chosen  ; 
my  beloved,  in  whom  my  soul  is  mcII 
pleased  ;  /  will  put  my  Spirit  upon  hitn^ 
and  he  shall  shew’  judgment  to  the  Gen. 
tiles.”  Chap,  xxviii;  verse  18,  “  And 
Jesus  came  and  spoke  unto  them,  saving, 
All  power  is  given  unto  me  in  heaven 
and  in  earth.”  l.uke,  chap.  i.  verse  3?, 
He  shall  be  great,  and  shall  be  called 
the  Son  of  the  Highest :  and  the  Lord 
Cod  shall  give  unto  him  the  throne  of  his 
father  David.”  For  testimony  that  he 
lived  by  the  Father,  see  JJm,  vi.  57, 
As  the  living  Father  hath  sent  vu,  and 
I  live  by  the  Father,  ^c.**  Chap.  v.  verse 
26,  “  For  as  the  Father  hath  life  in  him. 
self,  so  hath  he  given  to  the  Son  to  ha\e 
life  in  himself.” 

As  the  Reverend  Kditor,  in  two  instan. 
CCS,  quoted,  perhaps  inadvertently,  the 
authority  of  the  Apostles,  I  think  myself 
justified  in  introducing  some  of  the  sen- 
timents  entertained  by  them  on  this  sub* 
ject,  though  1  should  be  contented  to  de- 
duce  my  arguments,  as  proposed  by  the 
Editor,  exclusively  from  the  direct  au. 
thority  of  Jesus  himself— 1  shall  coniine 
myself  to  the  quotation  of  one  or  two 
texts  from  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul.  1st 
Corinthtaus,  chap.  xv.  verse  24 — 2H, 
“  Then  cometh  the  end,  when  he  shail 
have  delivered  up  the  kingdom  to  God, 
even  the  Father.  For  he  must  reign,  till 
he  hath  put  all  enemies  under  his  feet : 
the  last  enemy  that  shall  be  destroyed  i» 
death.  For  he  hath  put  all  things  under 
his  feet :  but  when  he  saith.  All  thing> 
are  put  under  him,  it  is  manifest  that 
hr  is  ereepted  which  did  put  all 
ussder  him.  And  when  all  things  shall  hf 
subdued  unto  him,  then  shall  the  Son 
himself  be  subject  unto  him  that  put  • 
t^ngi  under  Aim,  that  God  may  be  ail  w 
a>l.”  Colossians,  i.  15,  “Who  w  the 
i^Mge  of  the  invisible  God,  the  frsta)otn 
of  every  creature,**  , 

From  a  due  attention  to  the  purport 
the  above-quoted  texts,  and  to  the 
Son^  distinctly  mentioned 
reader  will,  1  trust,  be  convinced, 
those  powers  were  conferred  on  Jesu*, 
declared  by  himself  to  have 
by  him  from  the  Father,  as  the  M  ' 
Christ,  or  anointed  Son  of  Cod, 
solely  in  his  human  capacity  ;  ^  ^ 

such  interpretation  as  d^larct  these 


Hamnioliun 

other  fwssagcs  of  a  similar  effect,  to  be  “  The  Son’'  is  a  term  whic 
a'V)licable  to  Jesus  as  a  man,  is  an  un-  without  being  referred  to  ai 
>^l>tural  invention.  Jesus  spoke  of  him-  name  found  in  the  context 

aelf  throughout  all  the  Scriptures  only  as  variably  the  Son  of  (iod  thi 

ihe  promised  Messiah,  vested  with  high  whole  New  1  cstament,  esp 
/rltirv  from  the  begining  of  the  world,  associated  with  the  epithet 

.Ms,  xvii.  5,  “  And  now,  O  Father,  glo.  ther  so,  in  the  latter  cpit 

rifr  thou  me  with  thine  ownself,  with  the  stands  alone,  signifies  “  the 
jjiory  which  I  had  with  thee  before  the  universe.”  Matt.  chap.  \w 

world  was.”  In  this  paLssage,  with  the  ye,  therefore,  and  teach  all  i 

same  breath  with  which  he  prays  for  tizing  them  in  the  name  of 

plor)’,  he  identifies  the  nature  in  w'hich  he  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  I 

does  so  with  that  under  w'hich  he  lived  Chajx  xi.  verse  27,  “  No  n 
with  God  before  the  creation  of  the  w'orld,  the  Son  but  the  Father,  &c. 
•nil  of  course  before  his  assuming  the  of  the  Gospel. — It  is  true,  in< 
oliicc  of  the  Messiah.  V’’erse  24*,  “Fa-  angels  of  God,  and  some  of 
ther,  I  w  ill  that  they  also  whom  thou  hast  of  the  human  race,  as  well  a 
piven  me  he  with  me  where  I  am  ;  that  ren  of  Israel,  are  honoured  ii 
they  may  behold  mt/  fflory^  which  than  writings  with  the  name  of  “  5 
hatt  c'tvrn  me :  for  thou  lovedst  me  before  Job^  i.  6,  “  There  was  a  da 
the  fouhdation  of  ihe  world.'*'*  Here  again  sons  of  God  came  to  present 
Jesus  prays,  that  his  Apostles  may  wit-  before  the  Lord.”  Gen.  vi.  2 
ness  such  honour  as  the  Father  had  be-  of  God  saw  the  daughters  i 
stowed  on  him,  even  before  the  founda-  they  were  fair.”  Ifosca^  i. 
tion  of  the  world.  Chap.  ix.  verse  35-.-  it  shall  be  said  unto  them,  Y 
*•  Dost  thou,”  (says  Jesus  to  a  man  of  the  Uvinp  God  r”  yet  the  c 
who  had  been  blind,)  “  believe  on  the  of  God,”  with  the  definite  art 
.Vm  of  God  f  He  answered  and  said.  Who  is  appropriated  to  Christ,  the 

i'»  he.  Lord,  that  I  might  believe  on  him?  every  creature,  as  a  distinct 

And  Jesus  said  unto  him.  Thou  hast  nour  which  he  alone  deservei 

biith  tern  him^  and  it  is  he  (the  Son  of  The  Saviour  having  declat 
(iiKl)  tfuit  ialketh  with  thee,'*'  Chap.  xvii.  ty  existed  between  the  Fath 
verse  I,  2,  “  Father,  glorify  thy  Son  ;  as  self,  John  x.  30,  “  I  and  m} 
thou  hast  feiven  him  power  over  ail  flesh,  one,”  a  doubt  arose  with  re 

that  he  should  give  etenial  life  to  as  many  sense  in  which  the  unity  affir 

them  hast  given  hinu*^  John  the  Bap-  words  should  be  accepted.  T 
tk,  who  bore  witness  of  Christ,  looked  moves,  by  defining  the  unity 
not  upon  him  in  any  other  view  than  as  as  a  subsisting  concord  of  will 
the  Son  of  (^od.  St.  John.,  u  34,  “  And  such  as  existed  Amongst  his  / 

I  MW  and  bare  record,  (said  John  the  not  identity  of  being  ;  vide 

B'Vptist,  pointing  out  the  person  of  Jesus,)  John,  “  Holy  Father,  keep  tl 
that  th\t  w  Vie  Son  of  God.**  John^  viii*  own  name  those  whom  thot 
4?,  “  I  proceeded  forth  and  came  from  me,  that  they  may  he  one.,  as 
God ;  neither  came  I  of  miiself.  but.  he  sent  Verse  22.  “  The  srlorv  which 
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pl.ination  he  has  here  so  clearly  given  of 
the  nature  of  the  unity  existing  between 
him  and  the  Father,  and  to  adopt  a  con¬ 
trary  system  apparently  introduced  by 
some  heathen  writers,  to  suit  their  i)oly- 
thcistical  prejudices;  hut  1  doubt  not  the 
Editor  of  the  Friend  of  India  will  admit 
the  necessity  of  giving  preference  to  Divine 
authority  over  any  human  opinion,  how¬ 
ever  prevailing  it  may  be.  The  Saviour 
meant  unity  in  design  and  w  ill,  by  the 
assertion,  also,  that ,  he  was  in  Goil,  or 
dwelt  in  God,  and  God  in  him.  John 
X.  3S,  That  ye  may  know,  and  believe, 
that  the  Father  is  in  me,  and  I  in  him," 
as  evidently  appears  from  the  following 
l^assages  :—~John^  xiv.  20,  “  At  that  day 
ye  shall  know  (addressing  his  Apostles) 
that  1  am  in  my  Father,  and  pc  in  me, 
and  I  in  pou.**  Cha{).  xvii.  verse  21, 

“  That  they  all  may  be  one ;  as  thou. 
Father,  art  in  me,  and  1  in  thee,  that  they 
also  may  be  one  in  t/s.**  John^  vi.  56, 
“  He  that  eateth  my  flesh,  and  drinketh 
my  blood,  diecllcth  in  me^  and  /  in  him'* 

1  John^  iv.  15,  “  Whosoever  shall  con¬ 
fess  that  Jesus  is  the  Son  of  God — God 
dvelleth  in  him^  and  he  t»  God."  There 
appear  but  three  modes  in  w'hich  such 
ftassages  are  capable  of  interpretation. 
Ist,  As  conveying  the  doctrine  that  the 
Supreme  Being,  the  Son,  and  the  Apos¬ 
tles,  were  to  be  absorbed  mutually  as 
drops  of  water  into  one  whole  ;  which  is 
conformable  to  the  doctrines  of  that  sect 
of  Hindoo  Metaphysicians  who  maintain, 
that  in  the  end,  the  human  soul  is  absorb¬ 
ed  into  the  (k)dhead  ;  but  is  quite  incon¬ 
sistent  with  the  faith  of  all  denominations 
of  Christians.  2dly,  As  proving  an  iden¬ 
tity  of  nature,  w  ith  distinction  of  person, 
between  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the 
A^xtstles  ; — a  doctrine  equally  inconsist¬ 
ent  with  the  belief  of  ever)'  Christian,  as 
multiplying  the  number  of  persons  of  the 
Godhead  far  beyond  what  has  ever  been 
proposed  by  any  sect :  or,  3dly,  as  ex¬ 
pressing  that  unitp  which  is  said  to  exist 


of  the  rest  of  the  Scriptures,  1  should 
have  had  no  hesitation  in  submittinj^  in- 
discriminately  the  whole  of  the  dwtritus 
of  the  New’  Testament  to  my  country, 
men  ;  as  I  should  have  felt  no  apprehen- 
sion  that  even  the  most  ignorant  of  them 
if  left  to  the  guidance  of  their  ow  n  unpre. 
judiced  views  of  the  matter,  could  mis. 
conceive  the  clear  and  distinct  assertions 
they  every  where  contain  of  the  unitv  of 
God,  and  subordinate  nature  of  his  mes¬ 
senger,  Jesus  Christ.  Many  of  these  have 
been  already  quoted ;  to  which  may  Ite 
added  the  follow’ing:— Jo^m,  xvii.  3, 
This  is  life  eternal,  that  they  might 
know  ihcc^  the  onlp  trite  God^  and  Jesus 
Christ  w’Aow  thoufuist  sent."  Here  Jesus, 
in  addressing  the  Father,  declares,  that  the 
means  to  be  aflbrdcd  for  eternal  salvation 
w'ere  a  knowledge  of  God,  and  of  him.stlf, 
as  the  anointed  Messenger  of  God.  Also, 
Luke  xviii.  verse  19,  Christ  saith,  ‘‘  Why 
callest  thou  me  good  ?  there  is  none  good 
but  one,  that  is  God.”  Here  Jesus,  pure 
as  he  w’as,  and  without  reproach,  thinks 
it  necessary  to  check  the  man  w  ho  aj>. 
plies  to  him  an  epithet  justly  due  to  (JckI 
only. — Chap.  xiv.  1,  “  Let  not  your  heart 
be  troubled  :  ye  believe  in  God  ;  believe 
also  in  me.”  In  these  words  Jesus  com¬ 
mands  his  disciples  to  put  their  trust  in 
God,  and,  further,  to  believe  in  him  a? 
the  Messenger  of  God  ;  and  thus  plainly 
distinguishes  himself  from  the  Godhead.— 
Nor  can  it  for  a  moment  be  understood 
by  the  following  passage,  Jo/m,  xvi.  9, 
“  He  that  hath  seen  me  hath  seen  the 
Father,”  that  God  was  literally  and  ma¬ 
terially  visible  in  the  Son — a  doctrine 
which  would  be  directly  contrary  to  the 
spirit  of  the  religion  taught  by  Jesus,  and 
by  all  the  Prophets  of  God.  Vide  John, 
iv.  24,  “  God  is  a  Spirit.”  The  Apostles 
also  maintained  a  belief  of  the  imma¬ 
teriality  and  invisibility  of  God,  1  Tim. 
vi.  16,  “  Whom  no  man  hath  seen,  nor 
can  see.”  1  Jo/m,  iv.  12,  “  No 
hath  seen  (Jod  at  anv  time.  Besides 


wherever  there  are  found  perfect  concord,  Jesus  explains  himself  in  the  two  pas- 
harmony,  love,  and  obedience,  such  as  sages  immediately  succeeding,  that  by 


the  Son  evinced  towards  the  Father,  and 
taught  the  disciples  to  display  towards 
the  divine  will. — That  the  language  of 
our  Saviour  can  be  understood  in  this 
last  sense  solely,  will,  I  trust,  be  readily 


the  phrase,  “  He  that  hath  seen  me  hath 
seen  the  Father,”  he  meant  only  tb.it 
w’hosoever  saw’  him,  and  the  works  per* 
formed  by  him,  w'itnessed  proofs  of  the 
entire  concord  of  his  words  and  action^ 


acknowledged  by  every  candid  expounder  with  the  will  and  design  of  the  Father, 

of  the  sacred  writings,  as  being  the  only  and  ought,  therefore,  to  have  admitted  the 

one  alike  warranted  by  the  common  use  truth  of  his  mission  from  God. 
of  words,  and  capable  of  apprehension  by  xiv.  9,  “  He  that  hath  seen  me  hath 
the  human  understanding.  Had  not  ex-  seen  the  Father.  How  sayest  thou  then, 

{umice,  iixleed,  too  clearly  proved  that  Shew  us  the  Father  ?”  Verse  10*  “ 

such  metaphorical  expressions,  when  lievest  thou  not  that  I  am  in  the 
taken  singly,  and  without  attention  to  their  and  the  Father  in  me  ?  Tlie  words  tWi 

quests,  may  be  made  the  foundation  of  I  speak  unto  you  I  speak  not  of  mysein 

doctimes  quite  at  variance  with  the  tenor  but  the  Father,  that  dwelleth  in  me,  » 


A 
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l,^th  the  works.*'  Ver.  11,  “  Believe  me,  mit  that  all  true 

Ihat  1  am  in  the  Father,  and  the  Father  admitted  as  portio 

mine:  or  else  believe  me  for  the  very  vi.  56.  He  thi 

\vi)rk>’ .sake.”  'Ve  have  already  seen  in  drinketh  my  bloo( 

Hh.it  sense  the  expression  “  dwelleth  in  in  him.”  1  Jo/m,c 

me"  must  be  understood,  unless  we  ad-  love  one  another, 


mit  that  all  true  followers  of  Christ  are 
admitted  a.s  portions  of  the  (Godhead.  John^ 
vi.  56.  He  that  eateth  my  flesh,  and 
drinketh  my  blood,  dwellcth  in  me,  and  1 
in  him.”  1  John,  chap.  iv.  verse  12,  If  we 
love  one  another,  Hod  dwelleth  in  us.” 


SCOTCH  INFERIOR  COURTS  OF  LAW. 


h  our  last  Number,  we  treated 
briefly  of  the  forms  of  process  which 
obtain  in  Inferior  Courts.  In  our 
present,  it  is  our  intention  to  bestow 
a  few  observations  upon  the  fees 
charged  in  those  Courts,  both  by 
Clerks  and  Procurators. 

In  one  respect,  the  subject  may  be 
considered  eminently  popular ;  but 
the  views  we  have  adopted  are  rather 
at  variance  with  those  which  have 
been  long  fashionable  in  a  certain 
quarter.  The  great  object  of  society, 
we  apprehend,  is  to  protect  the  in¬ 
dividuals  composing  it  against  in¬ 
justice  ;  and  to  accomplish  that  ob¬ 
ject  effectually,  laws  have  been  fram¬ 
ed,  and  Judges  appointed  to  admi¬ 
nister  them.  It  may,  therefore,  seem 
>  very  silly  truism  to  remark,  that, 
for  the  good  of  society,  and  in  justice 
to  individuals,  law  ought  to  be  dis¬ 
pensed  as  exp^itiously  and  cheaply 
as  possible.  Unfortunately,  Judges 
have  been  the  first  to  overlook  the 
orij^nal  design  of  the  institution  of 
their  office :  they  have  felt  the  drud¬ 
gery  of  it  too  sensibly ;  and  some 
even  appear  to  have  persuaded  them¬ 
selves,  that  their  office  was  just  one  of 
the  many  snug  retreats,  which  the 
good  nature  of  society  has  provided 
for  that  class  of  men  to  whom  socie¬ 
ty  is  least  of  all  obliged.  Accordingly, 
'ee  find  that  it  has  been  the  policy  of 
tnany  Courts  to  diminish  the  busi- 
tiess  before  them,  by  rendering  liti¬ 
gation^  as  tedious  and  expensive  as 
I^ssible.  It  is  not  enough  that  jus- 
ice  has  been  taxed  by  the  State; 
ttt  some  Judges  have  racked  their 
powers  of  invention,  in  discovering 
P  ausible  pretences  for  adding  to  the 
yeady  enormous  difficulties  in  the 
of  a  man's  obtaining  justice.  It 
s  assiun^^  we  formerly  remarked, 
at  htipousness  is  a  disease  of  the 
mrt  which  ought  to  be  repressed 
means ;  and,  there- 
>  mat  persons  imagining  them- 
aggrieved,  should  be 
Kot  to  «efk  f^or  redress  any  where 


rather  than  in  a  Court  of  Justice.  It 
is  somewhat  provoking,  that  the  per¬ 
sons  who  maintain  this  doctrine  are 
matter-of-fact  men,  w^ho  deride  all 
theories  ;  but  the  truth  is,  that  mat¬ 
ter-of-fact  men  are  the  greatest  of  all 
theorists.  Having  a  profound  con¬ 
ceit  of  the  infallibility  of  tlieir  own 
judgment,  their  most  random  opi¬ 
nions,  however  opposed  to  the  plain 
understanding  of  mankind,  appear  to 
them  in  the  light  of  self-evident  pro¬ 
positions  ;  and  hence  they  dignify 
them  with  the  name  of  common-sense 
maxims.  The  mischief  which  these 
dogmatical  persons  have  occasioned 
to  society  are  incalculable.  They 
are  men  of  authority,  and  are  thus 
enabled  to  give  effect  to  their  pesti¬ 
lent  maxims,  which  come,  in  time, 
to  be  implicitly  adopted  by  the  un¬ 
reflecting  part  of  the  public.  Among 
these  maxims,  the  most  absurd  un¬ 
doubtedly  is,  that  man  has  an  in¬ 
stinctive  love  for  litigation.  Some 
men,  it  is  possible,  may  have  a  pas¬ 
sion  of  the  kind,  as  there  are  some 
eccentric  beings  who  have  a  violent 
propensity  to  hanging  and  drowning 
themselves.  But,  with  the  ^eat 
body  of  mankind,  a  law-suit  is  an 
object  of  horror.  There  are  few  who 
engage  In  it  with  a  view  to  their  a- 
musement,  or  wdio  do  not  consider 
the  necessity  of  the  proceeding  a  very 
serious  misfortune.  It  is  not  to  be 
doubted  that  a  strong  sense  of  injus¬ 
tice  is  the  prevailing  motive  of  most 
litigants  ;  and  there  are  not  a  few,  we 
dare  to  say,  whose  dislike  of  litiga¬ 
tion  is  so  invincible,  that  they  would 
submit  to  much  injustice  rather  than 
apply  to  a  Court  for  a  remedy.  But 
what  is  the  real  effect  of  rendering 
law  intolerably  expensive  }  It  is  ob¬ 
vious,  that,  in  proportion  as  it  dis¬ 
courages  a  litigious  spirit  in  some,  it 
.  must  encourage  it  in  others.  The 
poor  man  submits  to  wrongs  at  the 
nands  of  his  wealthier  neighbour, 
because  he  cannot  afibrd  to  bring  him 
to  justice:  the  wealthier  man,  on 
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the  other  hand,  is  tempted  to  prose-  a  specific  patrimonial  loss  be  sustain- 
ciite  doubtful  or  unfounded  claims  ed  by  a  litigant,  he  is  bound  to  rc- 
against  the  |>oor  man,  from  a  convic-  pair  it.  But  over  his  general  conduct 
tion  tliat  he  cannot  resist  them.  A-  there  is  no  control.  He  is  the  sole 
gain,  the  pride  of  some  people  is  stir-  medium  of  comiv. unication  between 
red  up  to  litigation,  by  the  very  the  Judge  and  the  Agents  ;  and  it  is 
knowledge  of  the  law’s  expensive-  in  his  power,  by  numberless  jnttv 
ness.  Nothing  is  more  common  than  vexations,  to  ruin  the  business  of  anv 
to  hear  the  parties  in  a  law’-suit  practitioner,  or  render  the  conduct- 
spc*aking  of  it  as  a  trial  of  the  com-  ing  of  it  intolerable  to  him.  It  fol- 
parative  length  of  their  purses.  A  lows,  that  no  practitioner  will  incur 
man  will  not  brook  the  most  trivial  the  resentments  of  a  Clerk,  by  rc- 
offence,  simply  because  it  would  im-  sisting  his  extortions  ;  under  which 
ply  an  acknowledgment  of  his  being  passive  system  abuses  have  gone 
less  opulent  than  his  adversary.  To  on  accumulating  for  nearly  a  ceii- 
law,  tiien,  he  goes,  and  ruins  nimself  tury. 

in  maintaining  his  reputation  for  The  fees  of  Sheriff  Clerks  were, 
opulence.  for  the  first  time,  regulated  by  the 

It  is  known  to  all,  that  a  Commis-  Act  of  Sederunt  1748.  At  that  time, 


sion  has  been  sitting,  at  an  enormous  Constitutional  principles  were  so  well 
expence  to  the  country,  since  1816,  understood,  and  so  much  respected, 
to  inquire  into  the  abuses  with  re-  that  the  Act  of  Sederunt  was  passed 
sped  to  fees  which  prevail  in  Courts  under  the  authority  of  an  Act  of  Par- 
of  Justice.  We  do  not  wish  to  dis-  liament,  the  only  proper  authority  by 
parage  the  labours  of  this  Commis-  which  a  tax  of  any  kind  can  be  ini- 
sion.  It  has  put  forth  some  reports,  posed  upon  the  public.  But  since 
remarkable  for  the  elegance  of  their  then,  many  Sheriffs,  of  their  own  au- 
style,  and  .showing  some  profundity  thority,  have  advanced  the  fees  of 
of  research.  But,  in  the  way  of  re-  their  Clerks,  and  many  Clerks  have 


form,  we  must  say,  that  their  labours 
appear  to  have  been  useless  to  the 
country.  “  They  have  done  that 
which  they  ought  not  to  have  done, 
and  left  undone  that  which  they 
ought  to  have  done.”  Abuses  whico 
stared  every  one  in  the  face  have 


advanced  their  fees  without  even  the 
shadow  of  authority.  These  are  gro^s 
abuses ;  but  we  are  not  aware  that 
tile  Commissioners  have  adverted  to 
one  of  them. 

It  may  be  supposed,  that  fees  which 
were  reasonable  in  1748  must  be  too 


been  only  slightly  glanced  at,  and  too  low  at  the  present  day.  But  this  is 
many  of  them  have  been  tacitly  a  gross  mistake.  Since  that  period 
sanctioned.  The  result  of  their  past  business  has  increased  tenfold ;  and 
labours  has  been  to  make  an  enor-  it  is  obvious  that  the  trouble  and  ex- 
mous  addition  to  the  fees  of  Sheriff  pence  of  a  public  establishment  do 
Clerks ;  and,  by  consequence,  to  add  not  increase  in  the  same  ratio  with 
to  the  burdens  of  litigants.  Nor  is  the  business  which  it  has  to  transact, 
this  to  be  wondered  at.  The  Com-  It  so  happens,  however,  that  Sheriff 
itiissioners,  in  place  of  taking  the  Clerks,  from  a  variety  of  causes,  have 
sense  of  the  great  body  of  practition-  been  relieved  of  a  great  part  of  the 
ers  upon  the  subject  of  their  inouiry,  drudgery  originally  connected  with 
communicated  only  with  the  ^eriff  their  office.  First,  In  former  times. 
Clerks,^  who  were  too  wise  in  their  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Clerk  to  draw 
generation  to  peach  themselves  ;  and  every  libelled  summons,  that  being  of 
their  returns,  no  doubt,  wrere  calcu-  the  nature  of  a  precept  by  the  Judgfi 
la^  to  inspire  the  Commissioners  which  it  belonged  to  the  Clerk  to  au- 
with  a  high  opinion  of  their  public  thenticate ;  but  now  the  summon^ 

gjg  drawn  by  the  Agents,  while  the 
*  would  remark,  that  the  estab-  Clerks  have  the  same  fees  upon  them 
ushroents  of  Sheriff  Clerks  seems  to  as  formerly.  Second,  It  was 
be  upon  Uie  woret  footing  imaginable,  tom,  in  large  counties,  for  Sberift  fo 
They  hold  their  appointments  from  hold  Itinerant  Courts  in  districts  re- 
nfi  wholly  irrespon-  mote  from  the  county  ^ 

•ibie.  No  doubt,  if,  through  the  tom  which  subjected  the  Clerks 
gross  misconduct  of  a  Sheriff  Clerk,  both  serious  trouble  and  expcn« » 
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but  which  custom  has  long  been  a-  that  such  neglect  escaped  the  censure 
bandontd.  Thirds  It  formerly  was  of  the  (’ommissioners. 
the  invariable  practice  to  adduce  all  But  while,  on  the  one  hand,  Shc- 
pruofs  coram  judicet  and  the  duty  of  rift-Clerks  have  exonered  themselves 
the  (.'lerk  to  write  them,  for  which  he  of  more  than  one-half  of  their  proper 
was  remunerated  by  the  fee  of  a  shil-  duties,  they  have  succeeded  in  al- 
line  upon  each  deposition :  now,  all  most  doubling  their  emoluments,  by 
proofs  are  taken  upon  Commission  ;  one  very  simple  expedient.  Their 
ami  while  the  Clerk  continues  to  re-  fees,  it  is  well  known,  consist  prin- 
ceive  his  old  fee  for  doing  nothing,  cipally  of  those  of  extract.  The  Act 
he  is  generally  appointed  the  Com-  of  Sederunt  requires,  that  their  ex- 
inissioner  for  taking  the  proof,  which  tracts  shall  contain  thirty-six  lines 
secures  him  a  handsome  gratuity  in  to  the  page,  and  each  line,  upon  an 
addition.  Fourth,  In  strict  practice,  average,  nine  words  ;  but,  in  the 
the  Clerk  ought,  in  person,  to  execute  pages  of  modern  extracts,  there  is 
all  sequestrations  in  security  of  rent ;  scarcely  to  be  found  more  than  a  half 
and  for  this,  the  law  allows  him  a  of  that  quantity  of  writing, 
heavy  |)oundage  upon  the  rent ;  but  At  the  period  when  the  Act  of 
most  (  lerks  have  contrived  to  throw  Sederunt  was  passed,  Sheriff-Clerks 
this  laborious  duty  upon  the  Officers  were,  generally,  professional  men, 
of  Court ;  notwithstanding  which,  who  personally  dischargetl  the  duties 
they  still  continue  to  exact  the  pound-  of  their  office,  and  made  a  decent 
a?e ;  and  in  this  way  the  expence  of  livelihood  of  it.  But,  in  modern 
the  proceeding  is  at  least  doubled  to  times,  most  Sheriff-Clerks  have  been 
the  unfortunate  tenant.  Fifth,  She-  mere  gentlemen,  who  have  lived  at 
riff  Clerks  are  required,  by  law,  to  en-  their  ease  upon  the  emoluments  of 
{rross  in  a  record  every  extracted  de-  their  office,  maintaining  Deputes  to 
cree ;  but  this,  for  many  years,  they  officiate  for  them.  When  a  public 
have  neglected  to  do,  and  thus  have  officer  can  thus  afford  to  turn  his 
abridged  their  labour  and  expence  by  situation  into  a  sinecure,  it  surely 
almost  one  half.  cannot  be  said  that  his  emoluments 

Now,  it  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  are  too  scanty.  We  make  the  re- 
that  the  Commissioners  should  have  mark,  to  show  the  absurdity  and  in- 
suggested  the  plan  of  engrossing  in  a  justice  of  increasing  the  large  emolu- 
book  all  registered  protests,  for  which  ments  of  Sheriff-Clerks,  as  has  been 
an  additional  fee  is  provided  to  the  done  by  certain  recent  regulations, 
Herk ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  have  adopted  in  consequence  of  the  sug- 
overlooked  the  propriety  of  enforcing  gestions  of  a  Commission  appointed 
the  existing  law  requiring  the  en-  for  the  purpose  of  economical  reform, 
prossinent  of  extracted  decrees.  Pro-  We  believe  there  is  a  mistake  very 
tests  relate  to  a  species  of  debt  which,  prevalent,  that  the  Commission  has 
of  all  others,  is  most  expeditiously  effected  the  abolition  of  large  extracts 
recovered ;  and  though,  at  a  distance  in  Inferior  Courts.  It  has  done  no 
of  time,  they  might  happen  to  be  such  thing;  at  least  Sheriff- Clerks 
lost,  the  loss  could  scarcely  be  attend-  continue,  as  formerly,  to  charge  the 
w  with  detriment.  Decrees,  on  the  fees  of  a  full  extract  upon  every  de- 
other  hand,  frequently  relate  to  real  cree  extracted  by  them,  whether  in 
^?hts ;  and,  as  evidence  of  such  the  form  of  a  full  extract,  or  only  of 
^jphts,  a  reference  to  them,  even  at  a  precept.  In  truth,  the  only  refonn 
the  disunce  of  centuries  from  their  (if  so  it  may  be  called)  which  this 
o»tes,  may  be  found  of  the  utmost  most  costly  Commission  has  achiev- 
wnscquence.  There  was  much  wis-  ed,  with  respect  to  the  practice  of 
oom,  therefore,  in  the  law  which  re-  Sheriff-Clerks,  is  the  rule  requiring 
quired  Sheriff  Clerks,  not  merely  to  them  to  engross  registered  Protests 
the  original  decree^  but  also,  in  a  book  ! 

JO  mujorem  cautetam,  to  keep  a  faith-  There  is  one  fee  charged  by  She- 
transcript  of  the  extract  of  it.  riff-Clerks,  so  unjustifiable  and  truly 
‘OsUnces  have  occurred  of  parties  monstrous,  that  we  are-  astonished 
“sving  suffered  serious  loss  and  da-  how  it  has  been  suffered  to  exist, 
from  a  neglect  of  this  law  ;  We  allude  to  the  dues  of  composi- 
we  must  repeat  our  astonishment,  tion  upon  decrees  not  extracted.  Wc 
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can  discover  no  authority  for  such  who  exposes  himself  to  the  whole 
an  impost,  and  believe  it  to  be  a  re-  brunt  ot  the  law*s  artillery,  from 
lie  of  the  barbarous  tax,  w'hich,  in  sheer  inability  to  raise  £.3.  It  is 
the  way  of  per  centape  u|K)n  the  sum  astonishing  that  any  body  of  ])racti- 
decerned  for,  heritable  Sheriffs  used  tioners  are  so  insensible  of  their  duty 
to  levy  from  the  parties.  Along  with  to  the  public,  as  to  submit  to  this 
heriuble  jurisdictions,  this  tax  was  enormous  exaction.  But  there  arc 
abolished  by  Statute ;  but,  if  we  are  instances  which  we  could  {mint  out, 
not  mistaken,  it  has  been  continued  of  certain  fees  being  actually  tjuin- 
under  the  name  of  composition-dues,  tupled  by  Sheriff-Clerks, 
payable  to  the  Clerk.  At  one  time.  It  has  been  proposed  with  great  pro- 
these  dues  were  only  charged  upon  priety,  that  all  fees  of  Courts  should 


decrees  obtained  in  litigated  actions, 
and  amounted  to  one-half  of  the  dues 
of  a  full  extract.  Some  time  ago,  a 
certain  Sheriff-Clerk  took  it  into  his 
liead  to  charge  composition-dues  up¬ 
on  decrees  in  absence,  which  novelty 
was  resisted  by  the  practitioners  ; 
but,  for  certain  reasons,  as  just, 
doubtless,  as  they  are  inscrutable,  it 
received  the  sanction  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  Most  Sheriff-Clerks  felt  so 


be  abolished,  and  that  the  Clerks 
be  allowed  a  stated  salary,  payable 
by  the  State,  or  by  their  respective 
Counties.  It  cannot  be  disputed,  that 
a  Clerk  is  as  essential  in  the  consti¬ 
tution  of  a  Court  as  a  Judge ;  and  it 
would  be  but  consistent,  at  least,  to 
pay  both  from  the  same  soura*.  The 
idea  of  justice  being  paid  for  at  all, 
is  abhorrent  to  reason  ;  and  equally 
so  is  the  idea  of  throwing  any  part  of 


sensibly  the  enormity  of  this  impost,  the  expense  of  a  judicial  estahlish- 
that  they  seldom  exacted  it  even  ment  upon  individuals,  those,  espe- 


upon  decrees  in  litigated  processes ; 
but  the  above  decision  of  the  Court 
of  Session  went  so  far  beyond  their 
utmost  desires,  that  they  could  not 
but  consider  the  charge  reasonable  ; 
and  the  ostetuible  purpose  of  the 
C'oramission,  which  was  to  reduce 
their  unwarrantable  chargeSf  after¬ 
wards  disposed  and  encouraged  them 


cially,  who  have  the  peculiar  misfor¬ 
tune  to  be  suitors  before  it.  A  Court 
of  law  is  not  an  establishment  occa¬ 
sionally  brought  into  operation  tor 
the  benefit  of  individuals,  but  is  a 
permanent  establishment,  calculated 
to  promote  one  of  the  great  ends  of 
society.  Even  where  it  docs  not 
act,  in  the  multifarious  transactions 


to  exact  comi)osition-ducs  upon  eiery  w’hich  daily  occur  among  men,  it  en- 
decree,  and  tuis  they  now  do  most  ri-  sures  the  punctual  performance  of 


gidly. 

We  understand  that  there  is  a 
very  great  diversity  in  the  charges 
made  by  Sheriff- Clerks,  for  precepts 
issued  upon  decrees  in  absence.  The 
highest  fee  allowed  by  the  Act  of 
Sederunt  is  3s.  2d.  But  we  are  as¬ 
sured,  that  at  least  one  Sheriff-Clerk 
chargers,  exclusive  of  the  stamp-duty, 
no  less  than  13s.  2d.  utxin  a  nrecent 


obligations  contracted ;  it  restrains 
wrongs,  and  throws  a  shield  over 
rights.  It  may  not,  therefore,  be  a 
great  paradox  to  assert,  that  those 
persons  are  most  beholden  to  a  (  ourt 
of  law-  who  have  least  occasion  to  ai>- 
ply  to  it. 

It  was  our  intention  to  have 
made  some  observations  upon  die 


no  less  than  13s.  2d.  upon  a  precept  fees  charged  by  Agents  in  Inferior 
for  a  debt  not  exreetling  £.5,  This  Courts.  We  can  only  allow  oursehes 
charge  for  a  job,  which  an  apprentice  to  remark,  how  ever,  that  in  a 
boy  may  perform  in  the  course  of  ten  the  specific  fees  are  actually  higher 
minutes,  which  costs  the  ('lerk  only  than  the  fees  corresponding  to  them, 
sixpence  for  writing  and  the  labour  which  are  charged  by  Agents  in  the 
of  affixing  his  signature,  and  which  Supreme  Court.  For  general  busi- 
excceds  all  the  nrotits  which  the  Agent  ness,  such  as  drawing  deeds,  ISc-t 
derives  from  the  action,  is  a  crying  their  fees  are  altogether  arbitrary, 
sr-indal  to  a  civilized  country  ;  the  and  are  frequently  fixed  with  rew- 
more  especially  when  it  is  considered  ence  to  such  circumstances  as  t  e 
that  the  sum  has  to  be  wrung  from  wealth  of  the  client,  his  ignorance, 
the  pockets  of  some  wretched  man  or  his  facility  of  temper. 


is;m  j 


Mr  ]  Hair  do. 


mi  RICARDO. 

[The  fjllowiiig  brief,  but  masterly,  account  of  this  celel)ratcd  Political  Economist  is 
extracted  from  the  Sc'OTSMAX  of  Wednesday  the  ITlh  instant,  and  will  l)e  read 
with  interest  by  such  of  our  readers  as  may  not  have  had  access  to  the  .lournal 
ill  which  it  originally  appeared.] 


It  is  with  inexpressible  concern 
that  we  have  to  announce  the  death 
of  this  truly  excellent  person.  This 
afflicting  event,  whicn  was  caused 
by  the  formation  of  water  in  the 
head,  took  place  at  Gatcomh  Park, 
Gloucestershire,  on  the  11th  inst. 

The  country  has  seldom  sustained 
so  great  a  loss ;  and  in  many  respects, 
indeed,  we  consider  it  as  quite  irre¬ 
parable.  Mr  Ricardo  came  late  into 
the  House  of  ('oinmons,  and  he  sel¬ 
dom  spoke  except  on  questions  of 
Tolitioal  Kconoiny.  Rut  the  inte¬ 
grity  of  his  character,  the  mildness 
and  suavity  of  his  manners,  the  per¬ 
fect  mastery  which  he  possessed  over 
his  subject,  and  the  unquestionable 
purity  and  disinterestedness  of  bis  in¬ 
tentions,  secured  him  a  very  ex  ten  si  x'e 
and  powerful  influence  both  in  the 
House  and  the  country,  and  gave  the 
greatest  weight  and  authority  to  his 
opinions.  Mr  Ricardo  was  not  one 
ot  tliose  who  make  speeches  to  suit 
the  temporary  and  ephemeral  cir-  - 
cumstances  and  politics  of  the  day. 
He  spoke  only  from  principle,  and 
'^’ith  a  fixed  and  unalterable  .resolu- 
hon  never  to  deviate  in  the  slightest 
digree  from  the  path  which  it  point- 
out.  He  neither  concealed  nor 
tnodified  an  opinion  for  the  purpose 
m  conciliating  the  favour,  or  of  dis- 
arming  the  prejudice  or  hostility  of 
*tty  man  or  party  of  men.  Nor  did 
a  speech,  or  give  a  vote, 
Which  he  was  not  thoroughly  and  in- 
•tnately  convinced  was  founded  on 
Jttst  principles,  and  calculated  to  pro- 
Jhote  the  true  and  lasting  interests  of 
e  public.  Trained  to  habits  of 
proound  thinking,  independent  in 
8  fortune,  and  inflexible  in  his 
P  inciplcs,  Mr  Ricardo  had  nothing 
‘h  common  with  the  vulgar  tribe  of' 
P  y  politicians.  He  was  at  once  a 
P  not  and  a  philosopher.  His  coun- 
nhj  *  single  and  only 

I’arliaraentary  exertions. 
««  he  laboured  to  promote  it,  not 
' ..  in  party  cabals,  which 

xiii. 


he  detested,  hut  by  supporting  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  all  classes,  and 
by  explaining  and  unfolding  the  true 
sources  of  national  wealth  and  public 
prosperity. 

Few  men  ever  possessed,  in  a  high¬ 
er  degree  than  Mr  Ricardo,  the  ta¬ 
lent  of  speaking  and  conversing  with 
clearness  and  facility  on  the  most  ab¬ 
struse  and  difficult  subjects.  In  this 
respect,  his  speeches  were  greatly  su¬ 
perior  to  his  publications.  The  lat¬ 
ter  cannot  he  readily  understood  and 
followed  without  considerable  atten¬ 
tion.  Rut  nothing  could  cxcecil  the 
ease  and  perspicuity  w  ith  which  he 
elucidated  the  most  refined  and  deli¬ 
cate  points  of  economical  science, 
both  in  his  public  speeches  and  in 
conversation.  Without  being  forci¬ 
ble,  his  style  of  speaking  was  easy, 
fluent,  and  pleasing.  It  was  impos¬ 
sible  to  take  him  off  his  guard.  To 
those  who  were  not  familiar  with  his 
investigations,  some  of  his  positions 
were  apt  to  appear  paradoxical.  Rut 
the  paradox  was  only  in  appearance. 
He  never  advanced  an  opinion  on 
which  he  had  not  deeply  reflected, 
and  without  examining  it  in  every 
point  of  view.  And  the  readiness 
with  which  he  met  and  overthrew 
the  most  specious  objections  that  the 
ablest  men  in  the  House  could  state 
to  his  doctrines,  is  the  best  proof  of 
their  correctness,  and  of  the  superi¬ 
ority  and  acuteness  of  his  under¬ 
standing.  That  there  were  greater 
orators,  and  men  of  more  varied  and 
general  acquirements,  in  Parliament, 
than  Mr  Ricardo,  we  readily  allow  ; 
but,  wc  are  bold  to  say,  that,  in 
point  of  deep,  clear,  and  comprehen¬ 
sive  intellect,  he  had  no  superior, 
and  very  few,  if  any,  equals,  either 
in  Parliament  or  in  the  country. 

As  a  Political  Economist,  Mr  Ri¬ 
cardo  stood  unrivalled  and  alone. 
None  of  his  contemporaries  came  near 
him.  If  he  was  inferior  to  Smith,  it 
was  only  in  the  power  of  illustration ; 
for  he  was  superior  to  him,  and  to  all 

^  y  V 


Mr  Ricardo. 
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others,  in  the  dexterity  with  uhicli 
he  unravelled  the  most  abstruse  and 
intricate  questions,  in  the  unerring 
sagacity  ^^ith  vrhich  he  traced  and 
investigated  the  operation  of  general 
and  fixed  principles,  in  the  skill  with 
which  he  separated  and  disentangled 
them  from  such  as  were  of  a  second¬ 
ary  and  accidental  nature,  and  in  a 
clear  perception  of  their  remotest  con¬ 
sequences  and  results.  After  every 
allowance  has  been  made  for  its  de- 
ficencies  in  style  and  arrangement,  it 
is  still  certain  that  the  “  Principles 
of  Political  Economy  and  Taxation” 
is  the  most  original,  profound,  and 
truly  valuable  philosophical  work 
that  has  apjx?ared  since  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations.” 

IVIr  Ricardo’s  philosophical  attain¬ 
ments,  and  the  habits  of  abstract  and 
close  thinking  in  which  he  delighted 
to  indulge,  were  the  more  remark¬ 
able  from  the  circumstances  in  which 
they  were  acquired  and  formed.  The 
best  part  of  his  life  was  spent  on  the 
Stock  Exchange,  where  his  industry, 
perseverance,  and  talent,  enabled  him 
to  accumulate  an  ample  fortune.  But 
amid  all  the  distractions  of  so  busy  a 
life,  he  never  forgot  his  speculative 
pursuits ;  and  the  moment  he  had 
attained  to  opulence,  he  retired  from 
business,  and  devoted  himself  ex¬ 
clusively  to  study,  and  especially  to 
the  cultivation  of  that  most  inte¬ 
resting  science,  of  which  he  has  be¬ 
come  a  second  founder,  and  with 
which  his  name  is  imperishable  as- 
sociatetl. 

In  private  life,  Mr  Ricardo  was 
most  amiable.  He  was  a  kind  and 
indulgent  father  and  husband,  and 
a  warm,  affectionate,  and  zealous 
friend.  No  man  was  ever  more  tho¬ 
roughly  free  of  every  species  of  arti¬ 
fice  and  pretension.  He  was  simple, 
plain,  and  unassuming — at  once  the 
gentlest  and  the  firmest  of  human 
beings.  He  was  particularly  fond  of 


re¬ 
assembling  intelligent  men  around 
him,  and  of  conversing  in  the  fretsi 
and  most  unrestrained  manner  on  all 
topics  of  interest,  but  especially  on 
those  connected  with  his  favourite 
science.  He  was  always  ready  to  give 
W’ay  to  others,  and  never  discovert d 
the  least  impatience  to  sjH-ak ;  but 
when  he  did  speak,  the  extent  and 
accuracy  of  his  knowledge,  his  jxr- 
fect  candour,  and  his  extraordinary 
talent  for  resolving  a  question  into  its 
elements,  and  for  setting  the  most 
difficult  subject  in  the  clearest  and 
most  striking  point  of  view^,  arresu-d 
the  attention  of  every  one,  and  made 
him  the  delight  and  idol  of  all  who 
had  the  happiness  to  hear  him.  Mr 
Ricardo  never  entered  into  an  argu¬ 
ment,  whether  in  public  or  private, 
for  the  purpose  of  baffling  an  oppo¬ 
nent,  or  of  gaining  a  victory :  he 
could  not  conceive  such  a  motive. 
His  exclusive  object  was  the  disco¬ 
very  of  truth.  He  was  ever  open  to 
conviction  ;  and  if  he  was  satisfied 
that  he  had  either  supported  or  ad¬ 
vanced  an  erroneous  opinion,  he  was 
the  first  to  acknowledge  his  error, 
and  to  caution  others  against  it. 

Mr  Ricardo  had  not  completed  his 
fifty-sixth  year.  His  constitution, 
though  not  robust,  was  sound,  and 
his  health  such  as  to  promise  a  long 
life  of  usefulness.  He  was  actively 
engaged,  at  the  periotl  when  his  mor. 
tal  disease  attacked  him,  in  the  most 
profound  and  elaborate  investiga¬ 
tions  ;  and,  we  believe,  had  nearly 
completed  an  Essay  on  the  proper 
constitution  of  a  National  Bank.  It 
is  lamentable  to  think  that  the  coun¬ 
try  should  have  been  so  soon  dcprivetl 
of  the  services  of  such  a  man.  To  his 
friends  his  loss  can  never  be  repaired. 
And  a  long,  very  long  period  will 
elapse,  before  an  Economist  of  equal 
knowledge,  integrity,  and  candour, 
again  finds  his  way  into  the  House 
of  Commons. 


Don  Juan.  Cantos  IX.  X.  and  XI. 
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DON  JUAN.  CANTOS  IX.  X.  AND  XI. 


Ecce  ifcrum  Crispinvs  I  in  other 
words,  Lord  Byron,  with  three  addi¬ 
tional  cantos  of  Don  Juan  at  his  back. 

“  llooly  and  fairly,”  my  good  Lord ; 
thri'C  cantos  a-nionth  are  a  jot  too 
much,  unless,  indeed,  the  reader  be 
apjH'asfd  by  an  incidental  notice,  that 
they  were  written  btfbre  the  death  of 
the  late  Lord  Londonderry,  who,  as 
usual,  comes  in  for  his  modicum  of 
Irish  praise.  Like  another  great  wri¬ 
ter,  his  Lordship  seems  to  think,  that 
while  the  public  are  in  the  humour 
to  (lance,  he  is  bound  to  pipe,  even 
though  the  instrument  he  plays  on 
will  no  longer  discourse  most  elo¬ 
quent  music.”  How  far  such  a  re¬ 
solution  may  be  prudent  in  itself,  in¬ 
asmuch,  at  least,  as  his  Lordship's 
reputation  as  a  piper  is  concerned,  is 
his  affair,  notours ;  but  of  one  thing 
we  arc  certain,  anti  that  is,  that,  on 
the  present  occasion,  like  the  angels 
in  his  own  Vision  of  Judgment,  he 
has  been  singing  or  piping  wofully 
out  of  tune.  These  cantos  are,  in  fact, 
n()thing  but  measured  prose,  replete 
with  had  puns,  stale  jests,  small  wit, 
indecency,  and  irreligion,and  exhibit¬ 
ing  none  of  those  redeeming  bursts  of 
true  poetical  inspiration  for  which 
their  predecessors  were  remarkable, 
from  beginning  to  end,  we  could  dis¬ 
cover  no  trace  of  that  lofty  and  fer- 
^d  genius  which  produced  Lambro's 
l^ngjand  other  passages  of  equal  pith 
ind  moment ;  but  we  could  perceive 
Ji^ny  indications  of  labour  and  ef- 
ort,  as  Well  as  of  a  spirit  generally  at 
war  with  the  world  and  itself,  and 
apparently  susceptible  of  delight  only 
It  dwells  on  the  follies,  miser¬ 
ly,  or  crimes  of  mankind.  To  this 
ast  charge  there  are,  indeed,  some 
xctptions ;  but  they  are  too  few  in 
u^mber  to  render  it  necessary  to  mo- 
y  what  we  have  stated.  His  Lord- 
^  affects  to  become  the 
j  1  ‘Juvenal ;  and  he  is  certainly 
sometimes  a  powerful 
fist ;  but  he  will  never  equal  the 
vigour  of  the  great  ori- 

ii  in  much  he  may  surpass 

crossness  and  obscenity. 

told  ^  these  cantos  is  soon 

'  uan  is  sent  by  Suvaroff  with 


his  dispatches,  announcing  the  fall 
of  Ismail  :  and  being  a  fresh-looking 
and  vigorous  youth,  is  soon  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  man-mistress  to  the 
imperial  harlot  Catherine.  This  cri¬ 
tical  and  dangerous  office  he  held  as 
long  as  could  be  expected  ;  in  short, 
till  Catherine  grew  sated,  or  some  of 
her  regular  paramours,  jealous  of  a 
rival,  found  means  to  give  him  a  dose, 
which  nearly  cost  him  his  life.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  however,  Juan  was 
taken  ill,  and  the  Empress,  out  of  re¬ 
gard  to  the  youth,  sent  him  on  a  se¬ 
cret  mission  to  this  country,  where 
he  is  just  landed,  and  has  barely 
time  to  blow  out  the  brains  of  a  high¬ 
wayman,  when  the  last  canto  clones. 

The  first  passage  we  shall  extract, 
is  that  in  which  his  Lordship  tenders 
the  olive-branch  to  IMr  Jeffrey,  and 
forswears  the  hostility,  originally  ex¬ 
cited  by  the  review  of  the  “  Hours 
of  Idleness.”  It  is  equally  honour¬ 
able  to  both  parties :  the  end  of  all 
war  is  peace. 

Old  enemies  w  ho  have  become  new  friends 
Should  so  continue — 'tis  a  point  of 
honour  ; 

And  I  know’  nothing  which  could  make 
amends 

For  a  return  to  Hatred  :  1  w’ould  shun 
her 

Like  garlick,  howsoever  she  extends 
Her  hundred  arms  and  legs,  and  fain 
outrun  her. 

Old  flames,  new  wives,  become  our  bit¬ 
terest  foes— 

Converted  loes  should  scorn  to  join  with 
those. 

This  w’ere  the  worst  desertion  renega- 
does, 

Even  shuffling  Southey,  that  incarnate 

Would  scarcely  join  again  the  “  reforma- 
docs,” 

Whom  he  forsook  to  fill  the  Laureate’s 
sty  : 

And  honest  men  from  Iceland  to  Barba- 
docs, 

Whether  in  Caledon  or  Italy, 

Should  not  verc  round  with  every  breath, 
nor  seize 

To  pain,  the  moment  w’hcn  you  ccasc  to 
please. 
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Djti  Juan.  Cantos  IX.,  X.,  and  XI. 


The  lawyer  and  the  critic  but  behold 
The  baser  sides  of  literature  and  life. 
And  nought  remains  unseen,  but  much 
untold, 

By  those  who  scour  those  double  vales 
of  strife. 

While  common  men  grow  ignorantly  old, 
llie  law'yer's  brief  is  like  the  surgeon's 
knife. 

Dissecting  the  whole  inside  of  a  question, 
And  with  it  all  the  process  of  digestion. 

A  legal  broom's  a  moral  chimney-sweeper. 
And  that's  the  reason  he  himsclf's  so 
<lirty  ; 

The  endless  soot  bestows  a  tint  far  deeper 
Than  can  be  hid  !)y  altering  his  shirt ; 
he 

Retains  the  sable  stains  of  the  dark,  crcc- 
|ier, 

At  least  some  twenty-nine  do  out  of 
thirty. 

In  all  their  habits ; — not  so  7/ou,  1  own  ; 
As  C&'sar  wore  his  rol)C,  you  wear  your 
gow’n. 

And  all  our  little  feuds,  at  least  all  minc^ 
Dear  Jeffrey,  once  my  most  redoubted 
foe, 

(As  far  as  rhyme  and  criticism  combine 
To  make  such  puppets  of  us  things  be¬ 
low) 

Arc  over  :  Here's  a  health  to  “  Auld 
I.ang  Sync  !" 

I  do  not  know  you,  and  may  never  know 
Your  face— -but  you  have  acted,  on  the 
whole. 

Most  nobly,  and  I  own  it  from  my  soul. 

The  following  is  his  Lordship's 
opinion  of  his  own  country  : 

I  have  no  great  cause  to  love  that  spot 
of  earth. 

Which  holds  what  might  havf  been  the 
noblest  nation  ; 

But  though  I  owe  it  little  Init  my  birth, 

I  feel  a  mixed  regret  and  veneration 
For  its  decaying  fame  and  former  worth. 
Seven  years  (the  usual  term  of  trans¬ 
portation) 

Of  absence,  lay  one's  old  resentments 
level. 

When  a  man's  country's  going  to  the 
deviL 

Alas  !  could  She  but  fully,  truly  know 
.  How  her  great  name  is  now  through¬ 
out  abhorred ;  * 

How  eager  all  the  earth  is  for  the  Wow 
Which  shall  lay  bare  her  bosom  to  the 
sword  : 

How  all  the  nations  deem  her  their  worst 
foe. 

That  worse  than  vortl  of  foes,  the  once 
adored 


-A.,  ana  -Ai. 

False  friend,  who  held  out  freedom  to 
mankind, 

And  now  would  chain  them  to  the  very 
mind ; — 

Would  she  be  proud,  or  Iwast  herself  the 
free. 

Who  is  but  first  of  slaves  ?  The  na. 
tions  are 

In  prison,..— but  the  jailor,  what  is  he  ? 

No  less  a  victim  to  the  bolt  and  liar. 

Is  the  poor  privilege  to  turn  the  key 

Ujwn  the  captive,  freedom  ?  He's  as 
far 

From  the  enjoyment  of  the  earth  and  air. 

Who  watches  o'er  the  chain,  as  they  who 
w’car. 

Don  Juan  now  saw'  Albion's  earliest 
beauties. 

Thy  cliffs,  dear  Dover  !  harbour,  and 
hotel  ; 

Thy  custom-house,  with  all  its  delicate 
duties  ; 

Tliy  waiters  running  mucks  at  cvct^ 
bell; 

Thy  packets,  all  whose  passengers  arc 
lx)otie8 

To  those  who  upon  land  or  water 
dwell ; 

And  last,  not  least,  to  strangers  unin¬ 
structed, 

Thy  long,  long  bills,  whence  nothing  is 
deducted. 

The  next  morccau  wc  shall  ex¬ 
tract  is  excellent  of  its  kind. 

“  Where  is  the  world,”  cries  Young,  “  at 
eigfitp  f  Where 

“  The  w'orld  in  which  a  man  was 
born  ?”  Alas ! 

Where  is  the  world  of  eight  years  past  ? 
'Treat  tberc^ 

I  look  for  it— 'tis  gone,  a  GloliC  of 
Glass ! 

Cracked,  shivered,  vanisbetl,  scarcely  ga¬ 
zed  on  ere 

A  silent  change  dissolves  the  glittering 
mass. 

Statesmen,  chiefs,  orators,  queen.',  pa¬ 
triots,  kings,  . 

And  dandies,  all  are  gone  on  the  wind  s 
wings. 

Where  is  Napoleon  the  Grand?  Ood 
know's : 

Wliere  little  Castlereagh  ?  The  devi 
can  tell : 

Where  GratUn,  Curran,  Sheridan, 

those  . 

Who  bound  the  bar  or  senate  an  tnn 

npell  ?  gii 

Where  is  the  unhappy  Queen,  tritn  w 

her  woes  ?  . 

And  where  the  Daughter,  whom 
Islet  loved  wdlf 


Cantos  IX.,  X.,  and  XI.  *3^0 

There’s  little  strange  in  this,  but  some¬ 
thing  strange  is 

The  unusual  quickness  of  these  common 
changes. 

Talk  not  of  seventy  years  as  age;  in 
'seven 

I  have  seen  more  changes,  down  ftrom 
monarchs  to 

The  humblest  individual  under  heaven, 
Than  might  suffice  a  moderate  cen¬ 
tury  through. 

I  knew  that  nought  w’as  lasting,  but  now 
even 

Change  grows  too  changeable,  w  ithout 
being  new : 

Nought’s  permanent  among  the  human 
race, 

Except  the  Whigs  not  getting  into  place. 


j  Don  Juan 

WlK’a*  are  those  martyred  Saints  the 
Five  \yer  Cents  ? 

Aik!  where -oh  where  the  devil  arc  the 
rents  I 

Where's  Ilrummel?  Dished.  Where’s 
Long  I’ole  Wellesley  ?  Diddled. 

Where's  Whitbread?  Uomilly  ?  Where’s 
(ieorge  the  Third  ? 

Where  is  his  will  ?  (That’s  not  so  soon 
unriddled  ;) 

And  where  is  “•  Fum”  the  Fourth,  our 
“  royal  bird  ?” 

(lone  down,  it  seems,  to  Scotland,  to  be 
fiddled 

Into  by  Sawney’s  violin,  we  have 
heard  : 

“  Caw  me,  caw  thee” — for  six  months 
hath  been  hatching 

This  scene  of  royal  itch  and  loyal  scratch- 


I  have  seen  Napoleon,  who  seemed  quite 
a  Jupiter, 

Shrink  to  u  Saturn.  I  have  seen  a 
Duke 

(No  matter  which)  turn  politician  stupi¬ 
der. 

If  that  can  well  be,  than  his  wooden 
look. 

But  it  is  time  that  I  should  hcMst  my 
“  blue  Peter,” 

And  sail  for  a  new  theme I  have 
seen— and  shook 

To  see  it— the  King  hissed,  and  then  ca- 


Where  is  Lord  This  ?  And  where  my 
Lady  That  ? 

The  Honourable  Mistresses  and  Mis- 


Some  laid  aside,  like  an  old  Opera  hat. 
Married,  unmarried,  and  remarried  ; 
(this  is 

An  evolution  oft  performed  of  late). 

Where  are  the  Dublin  shouts — and 
London  hisses  ? 

Mhere  are  the  Grenvilles?  Turned,  as 
usual.  Where 

My  friends  the  Whigs  ?  Exactly  where 
they  were. 


But  don’t  pretend  to  settle  w'hich  was 
best. 

Where  are  the  Lady  Carolines  and  Fran-  I  have  seen  the  landholders  without  a 
ceses  ?  rap— 

Divorced  or  doing  thereanent.  Ye  an-  I  have  seen  Johanna  Southcote— I  have 
nals  seen 

^  brilliant,  where  the  list  of  routs  and  The  House  of  Commons  turned  to  a  tax- 
dances  is, — 

Thou  Morning  Post,  sole  record  of  the 
{vannels 

Broken  in  carriages,  and  all  the  phan¬ 
tasies 

fJf  fashion, — say  what  streams  now  fdl 
those  channels  ? 

Some  die,  some  fly,  some  languish  on  the 

continent, 

Because  the  times  have  hardly  left  them 
^  tenant. 

who  once  set  their  cara  at  cautious 
Dukes, 

Have  taken  up  at  length  with  younger 
brothers ; 

Some  heiresses  have  bit  at  sharpers’ 
hooks ; 

Borne  maids  have  been  made  wives, 

Othi«  mothers ; 

have  lost  their  fresh  and  fairy 
looks: 

"  the  list  of  alterations  bothers. 


I  have  seen  small  poets,  and  great  pro- 
sers,  and 

Interminable — not  eternal — speakers — 
I  have  seen  the  Funds  at  war  with  house 
and  land— 

I’ve  seen  the  Countiy  Gentlemen  turn 
squeakers— 

I’ve  seen  the  people  ridden  o’er  like 
sand 

By  slaves  on  horseback — I  have  seen 
malt  liquors 
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lixchangetl  for  “  thin  iwtations”  by  John 
Bull— 

I  have  scon  John  half  detect  hiroself  a 

1(X)1 — 

We  have  reserved  for  the  last  place, 
the  passage  in  which  the  noble  bard 
speaks  of  his  own  productions,  and 
of  his  reputation  in  connection  wdth 
that  of  some  of  his  contemporaries. 
The  subject  is  too  tender  for  us  to 
venture  an  opinion  upon  it.  One 
whole  stanza,  and  part  of  another, 
appear  to  be  omitted,  out  of  defer¬ 
ence,  we  presume,  to  the  Constitu¬ 
tional  Association,  the  probable  ope¬ 
rations  of  which  cannot  be  a  matter 
of  indifference  to  the  Publisher,  Mr 
John  Hunt. 

In  twice  five  years  the  “  greatest  living 
poet,” 

Like  to  the  champion  in  the  fisty  ring, 
Is  called  on  to  supix)rt  his  claim,  or  show' 
it, 

Although  ’tis  an  imaginary  thing. 

Even  1 — albeit  I’m  sure  I  did  not  know'  it. 

Nor  sought  of  foolscap  subjects  to  be 
king,— 

Was  reckoned,  a  considerable  time. 

The  Grand  Napoleon  of  the  realms  of 
rhyme. 

But  Juan  was  my  Moscow',  and  Faliero 

My  Leipsic,  and  my  Mont  Saint  Jean 
seems  Cain : 

“  La  Belle  Alliance”  of  dunces  dow'n  at 
zero. 

Now  that  the  Lion’s  fall’n,  may  rise 
again : 

But  I  will  fall,  at  least,  as  fell  my  hero ; 

Nor  reign  at  all,  or  as  a  vwnarch  reign ; 


Or  to  some  lonely  isle  of  Jailors  go, 

With  turncoat  Southey,  for  my  lumkct 
Lowe.  • 

Sir  Walter  reigned  before  me ;  Moore  and 
Campbell 

Before  and  after ;  but  now  grown  more 
holy, 

The  Muses  upon  Sion’s  hill  must  ramble 

W’ith  poets  almost  clergjmen,  or 
w'holly  ; 

•  •  •  •  • 

•  •  •  •  • 

•  •  •  •  • 

•  •  •  •  • 

Then  there's  my  gentle  Euphues ;  who, 
they  say, 

Sets  up  for  being  a  sort  of  moral  me; 

He’ll  find  it  rather  difficult  some  day 

To  turn  out  both,  or  either,  it  may  be. 

Some  persons  think  that  Coleridge  hath 
the  sway ; 

And  Wordsw'orth  has  supporters,  two 
or  three ; 

And  that  deep-mouthed  Boeotian,  “  Sa. 
vage  Landor,” 

Has  taken  for  a  sw'an  rogue  Southey’s 
gander. 

John  Keats,  w'ho  w’as  killed  off  by  one 
critique. 

Just  as  he  really  promised  something 
great. 

If  not  intelligible,  without  Greek 
.  Contrived  to  talk  about  the  gods  of 
late. 

Much  as  they  might  have  supjwsed  to 
speak. 

Poor  fellow !  His  was  an  untoward  fate; 

’Tis  strange  the  mind,  that  very  fiery 
particle. 

Should  let  itself  be  snuffed  out  by  an  Ar- 
tide. 


Works  lyt'e pin  ing' for  Vublication. 

WORKS  PREPARING  FOR  PUBLICATION. 
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LONDON. 

Capper’s  Topgraphical  Dictionary  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  which  has  been  de¬ 
layed  in  being  put  to  press  by  the  non-com- 
I)lelion  of  the  iwpulation-rcturns  for  Ire¬ 
land,  will  now  be  reprinted  with  all  the 
j.|)eed  consistent  with  accuracy.  It  will 
include  the  last  population* returns  of  the 
three  kingdoms,  accomixinied  by  every 
\ariety  of  authentic  and  useful  informa¬ 
tion  relative  to  every  district,  town,  and 
)»lace  having  a  name,  so  as  to  justify  the 
great  public  demand  for  a  new  edition. 
It  may  bs  expected  to  appear  about  Ja¬ 
nuary  next,  in  large  8vo.,  as  liefore. 

The  continuation  of  Mr  Booth’s  excel¬ 
lent  Analytical  Dictionary  of  the  English 
Unguage  is  in  the  press,  and  the  seve* 
ral  parts  will  be  published  successively, 
at  short  intervals.  The  printing  of  the 
Second  Part  was  necessaj^y  delayed  for 
the  i)urpose  of  calculating  the  number  of 
copies  that  would  be  required. 

Mr  H.  V.  Smith  is  preparing  for  pub¬ 
lication,  a  history  of  the  English  Stage, 
from  the  Reformation  to  the  present 
time ;  containing  a  particular  account  of 
all  the  theatres  that  have  been  erected  at 
different  periods  in*  the  metropolis,  and 
inurs|)er8^  with  various  amusing  anec¬ 
dotes,  &c. 


Hora;  Momenta  Cravens,  or  the  Craven 
Dialect  exemplified  in  Two  Dialogues, 
hetween  Farmer  Giles  and  his  neighbour 
Bridget,  is  nearly  ready  for  publication  ; 
to  which  is  annexed  a  copious  Glossary 
of  the  dialect  of  Craven,  in  the  West 
Riding. 

A  new  edition  is  in  preparation  of 
.  kins’s  Portable  Cyclopaedia.  This  edi- 
greatly  enlarged,  and  will  be 
^bellished  with  nearly  1000  engraved 
80  as  to  render  it  a  perfect 
of  reference  on  every  subject  of  a 
^•eiitific  character. 

A  second  and  very  improved  edition 
uzman  d’Alfarache,  or  the  Spanish 
f’gue,  translated  by  J.  H.  Brady,  is  ready 
w  publication.  / 


A  Critical  Analysis  of  the .  Rev 
>ng  8  Orations  and  Arguments,  A 
publication,  intersp 
,^f^arks  on  the  composition 
by  Philonous. 

“KRcstions  on  Christian  Edua 

^^hes  anda  MemoirofAm^iG 
win  York,  by  his  late  vr 

P»rt  of  French  CIi 

^■»n«  pJr  r  ■  "onp 

VO™  xm with  ' 


and  the  life  of  the  author,  in  tw’o  volumes, 
W’ill  be  published  in  a  few'  days. 

The  second  edition  of  Mr  Goodwin’s 
New  System  of  Shoeing  Horses  is  in 
preparation,  in  8vo.;  containing  many 
new  and  important  additions,  with  new 
plates,  illustrative  of  the  recent  invention 
w'hich  is  the  subject  of  a  ))atent,  fur 
shoeing  horses  with  cast  malleable  iron, 
enabling  the  public  to  obtain  shoes  cor¬ 
rectly  made  of  any  form. 

Shortly  will  be  published,  the  Young 
Naturalist,  a  tale  for  young  |)eople,  by  A. 
C.  Mant,  author  of  “  Ellen,  or  the  Young 
Godmother,”  &c. 

Lady  Morgan  is  preparaing  a  Life  of 
Salvator  Rosa,  the  poet  of  designers. 

A  new  edition  of  Blaine’s  Canine  Pa¬ 
thology  is  nearly  ready,  with  an  addition 
of  new  matter,  particularly  a  philosophi¬ 
cal  enquiry  into  the  origin  of  the  dog,  his 
individual  varieties,  and  examination  of 
the  popular  subject  of  breeding  animals  ; 
also  a  very  copious  account  of  rabies  or 
madness. 

In  September  will  be  published  Letters 
to  Marianne,  by  William  Combe,  Esq. 
author  of  “  Dr  Syntax’s  Tour  in  Search 
of  the  Picturesque,”  &c.,  with  a  profile 
portrait. 

Mr  L.  J.  A.  M‘Henry  has  nearly  ready 
for  publication,  a  new  edition  of  his  im¬ 
proved  Spanish  Grammar,  designed  es¬ 
pecially  for  self-instruction. 

EDINBURGH. 

A  New  Edition'  (being  the  third)  of 
Rome  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  in  three 
volumes  post  8vo. 

Part  XIX.  of  the  Encyclopaniia  Edi- 
nensis.  The  regular  publication  of  this 
work  will  be  resumed,  and  the  work 
completed  within  the  original  limits. 

The  Edinburgh  Annual  Roister  for 
the  year  1822  will  be  published  in  the 
course  of  October. 

Traditions  of  Edinburgh,  being  Legends 
relative  to  the  Ancient  State  of  the  City, 
Manners,  Customs,  &c.  &c. 

The  History  of  the  Children  of  Elam, 
a  tale  of  the  Tower  of  Babel.  The  ob¬ 
ject  of  this  little  story  is  to  lead  the  ju¬ 
venile  mind  to  form  some  idea  of  the 
natural  origin  and  developement  of  the 
elementary  principles  of  political  eco¬ 
nomy. 

An  Engraved  Representation  of  the 
Anatomy  of  the  Human  Ear.  Exhibit¬ 
ing,  in  one  view,  the  external  and  inter- 
nal  parts  of  that  organ  in  situ ;  accom-, 
paoied  with  a  plate  of  Outlines  and  Re- 
Z  z 


3(;2  MonihJff  List  of  Xcuf  Puhticationx, 

fcTcnces ;  illustrated  with  c<»pious  cxpla-  |x>nding  Menilx?r  of  the  Phrenclofruai 
nations.  To  which  are  adtled,  Heniarks  Society  of  Kilinburgh,  and  Surgo<m  t>t 
on  introducing  the  Prohe  and  Catheter  the  Hull  nisjx?nsary  for  Diseases  of  iIk* 
into  the  Eustachion  Tube  by  the  Nos-  Eye  and  Ear.  • 

tril,  on  the  o|)eration  of  |>uncturing  the  Ilallantyne’s  Novelist’s  Lihrary,  ^'o. 
Membrana  Tympani ;  and  a  Synoptical  lumes  VI.,  VII.,  and  VIII.,  royal  ^'vo., 

Table  of  the  Diseares  of  the  Ear,  with  containing  the  Novels  of  Richardson, 

their  symjitoins,  cause,  and  treatment.  In  the  Press,  and  speedily  will  be  pub- 

By  Thomas  Buchanan,  C.M.,  Licentiate  lished,  the  Transactions  of  the  Medico- 

of  the  University  of  Glasgow,  Corres-  Chirurgical  Society  of  Edinburgh,  Yol.  I. 
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William  Shakspcare  ;  complete  in  one 
pocket  Volume  ;  being  the  sin;ilk*st,  neat¬ 
est,  and  cheai)est  Edition  of  Sltuks}K;are\ 
Drannis  ever  printed.  Extra-Uuinls, 

u  Is. 

EDUCATION. 

A  Syntactical  English  Grammar,  in 
w'hich  the  Rules  of  Composition  are  brief, 
ly  exemplitied,  &c.  &c.,  adapted  to  the 
use  of  Schools.  By  David  l)avid.son.  Ik 
An  Epitome  of  Locke’s  Essay  on  the 
Human  Understanding,  in  Question  hih! 
Answer ;  for  the  use  of  those  who  intend 
to  enter  on  the  Study  of  Metaphysk-v. 
2s.  6d. 

Tales  of  Boys  as  They  Are :  with  frtwi- 
tispiece.  2s.  half-lwund. 

A  Brief  Treatise  on  the  Use  and  Con¬ 
struction  of  a  Case  of  Instruments  for  the 
Improvement  and  Benefit  of  Young  Stu¬ 
dents.  By  G.  Philii>s.  18mo. 

ELECTRICITY. 

Description  of  an  Electrical  Telegraph, 
and  of  some  other  Electrical  Apparafuj; : 
with  eight  plates  engraved  by  Lowry.  Hy 
Francis  Ronalds.  8vo.  6s.  board*;. 
FINE  ARTS. 

\ 

The  Scenery  of  the  Rivers  Tamar  wul 
Tavy,  in  forty -seven  Subjects :  exhibiting 
the  most  interesting  views  on  their  Itanks 
including  a  View  of  the  Break waUT  at 
Plymoutli,  drawn  and  engraved  by  Iri'd- 
C.  Lewis.  Imperial  4to.  £.2«10s. 

No.  I.  of  the  Rivers  of  EngUnd,  fr^ 
Draw  ings  by  J.  M.  W.  Turner,  B.A., 
Collins,  R.A.,  and  the  kte  Thomas  GirUn : 
containing  Shields,  j 
and  a  View  of  Eton.  , ,  Engraved  in  mvi- 
zotinto  on  steeL  Each  number 
tain  three  platea,  and  to  be  pnbl 
quarterly.  Royal  440.  10s. 

The  Works,  of  Antonio  Canova,  in 

Sculpture  and  Modelling. 
outline  by  Henry  Moaea, 
tions*  ftom  the  Italian  d  the 
Albrizzi :  published  in  pwl*  ^ 

.  Imperial  Sva  4aM— 440,  6a, 

I  of  A  Portrait  of  the  R«v.  Edwam 


LONDON. 

ARBORICULTURE. 

No-  1.  to  VIII.  of  Dcndrologia  Rritan- 
iiica  ;  or  Trees  and  Shrubs  that  will  live 
in  the  o|)en  Air  of  Britain  throughout  the 
Year.  By  P.  W.  Watson.  Royal  8va 
4s.  (kl.  each  number,  containing  eight  co¬ 
loured  plates. 

BIBLIOCRAPilY. 

J.  and  x\.  Arch's  Catalogue  of  Miscel¬ 
laneous  Books:  containing  a  considerable 
numlier  of  useful,  scarce,  and  curious 
works,  and  s|)ccimcns  of  early  printing. 
8vo.  2s. 

Hay’s  Catalogue  of  Greek  and  Latin 
Classics,  in  w  hich  will  l)e  found  every 
Edition  of  ira|K)rtance  that  has  appeared 
in  this  Country  and  on  the  Continents. 
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of  the  Caledonian  Church,  novels,  i  alls*,  and  hom.vnces. 

•  Influence  and  Example;  or  the  Ue- 

School  Design,  being  a  clusc :  a  Tale.  Foolscap  Hvo.  (is. 
)riginal  Drawings  by  the  Fopular  Tales  and  Romances  of  the 
‘iiiiitcrs  and  Sculptors.  Ry  Northern  Nations.  3  vols.  jiost  8vo. 

fisq.  1  vol.  complete,  w'ith  i:.l„5„6d. 

r-royal  folio,  £12iil2s.-*  Legends  of  Scotland:  Second  Scries. 

3  vols.  12mo.  16s.  (id. 

iew^  in  Provence,  and  on  CJulistan,  or  the  Flower  Garden  of  Sadi, 
TavM^3rW.  B.  Cooke,  as  jOj^  (5^1^ 

n  Itincniryof  the  Rhone.  .  Italian  Stories,  translated  by  Miss  Hoi- 

hes,  A.  M.  Royal  4to.  ford.  Foolscap  Hvo.  5s. 

Precipitance,  a  Highland  Talc.  2  vols. 

m  of  the  Architecture  and  ig^io.  1 2s.  l>oards. 

fie  Cathedral  Church  of  >vhat  Shall  Be,  Shall  Be.  By  Mrs. 

plates;  and  accompanied  Meckc.  4  vols.  l2mo.  i:.L.4«. 

and  descriptive  Account  _  , 

*  roETRY. 

The  Village  Schoolmaster.  A  Poem. 
GEOLOGY.  Lancelot  Raymond.  12mo.  Js. 

ition  of  Aluvial  Deposits,  Poetical  Memoirs ;  Uie  Exile,  a  Talc, 
lization  of  Calcareous  Sta-  gy  James  Bird.  8vo.  Cs.  6d. 

Maccullwh.  politics  and  political  economy. 
H.  R.  Oswald.  Is.  Gd.  .  „ 

Remarks  on  the  External  Commerce 

N’E  AND  SUROEBY.  Exchanges  of  Bengal,  with  Appendix 

-  ^  of  Accounts  and  Estimates.  By  G.  A. 

of  Anatomical  and  Phy-  prjnsep,  Esq.  Hvo.  5s.  (kl.  boards, 
inentaries.  By  Herbert  ^  Memoir  of  Central  India,  including 
,  ,  -Mai wa  and  adjoining  Provinces,  with  the 

History  and  copious  Illustrations  of  the 
past  and  present  Condition  of  that  Coun- 
-  ,  try  ;  wnth  an  original  Map,  Tables  of  the 

^  Revenue  and  Population,  a  Geological 

int  of  ^pilepey  and  other  Report,  and  comprehensive  Index.  By 
ers,  pointing  out  a  safe  Malcolm,  G.C.B. 

complaints.  By  T.  I.  g  ^ols.  Hvo.  4*.  I ..  1  fs.  Iioards. 

'  Report  of  the  Debates  in  the  House  of 
on  the  b^ture  and  TroaU  on  the  Motion  of  the  Marquis 

evading  Di^rders  of  the  i^nsdowne,  “  That  a  Bill  for  granting 
iver.  By  T.  I.  Graham,  j-dief  to  his  Majesty’s  Subjects  not  being 
‘ton-  5s.  boards.  Members  of  the  Church  of  England,  in 

SCELLANIES.  relation  to  the  Solemnization  of  Matri- 

Collection  of  Words,  "“"y’ 

I,  and  Allusions  to  Cus-  theology. 

I,  &c.  which  have  been  A  Dissertation  on  the  Fall  of  Man  ;  in 
re  illustration  in  the  wTirks  which  the  literal  sense  of  the  Mosaic  Ac- 
lors,  particularly  Shakes-  count  of  that  Event  is  asserted  and  vin- 
Con temporaries ;  closely  dicated.  By  the  Rev.  George  Holden, 
Ic  columns,  to  range  with  .M.A.  Svo.  10s.  6d. 

)f  Johnson’s  ^Dictionary.  Bishop  Marsh’s  Theolc^cal  Lectures, 
'>•  £.2»I58.  boards.  .  •Part  VII.  (on  the  Authority  of  the  Old 

the  Rev.  Edward  Irving,  .Testament)  Hvo,  Ss. 
of  the  Caledonian  Church,  Five  l,.ccture8  on  the  Gospel  of  St. 
1  with  five  portraits)  by  ,John,  as  bearing  Testimony  to  the  Di- 
ivo.  28.  vinity  of  our  Saviour ;  delivered  on  the 

s  of  Nature  and  Art,  con*  Fridays  during  Lent,  1823.  By  C.  J. 
•unt  of  the  most  remark*  Bloomfield,  D.D.  Rector  of  St  Botolph’s, 
is  Animals,  and  Mineral  Bishopsgatc,  and  Archdeacon  of  Colches- 
^rodurtions,  in  the  World;  ter.  S^nd  edition.  12mo.  2s. 
facturcs.  Buildings,  and  Scripture  Names  of  Persons  and  Places 
mtions  of  Man  ;  compiled  familiariy  exj^ned  ;  intended  as  a  Com* 
of  established  authority,  panion  to  the  Reading  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
.  Hutton,  M.A.  l2ino.  tores,  for  the  Use  of  Youqg  Penoos. 

^  .  .  »  .  12010.  4su  . 
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R{shop  Hairs  Sacred  Aphorisms,  se¬ 
lected  and  arranged  with  the  Texts  of 
Scripture  to  which  they  refer.  By  Rich¬ 
ard  Brudenell  Exton,  Rector  of  Atheling- 
ton,  Suflolk.  12mo.  3s.  6d. 

Parochial  Instruction;  or  Sermons  deli¬ 
vered  from  the  Pulpit,  at  different  times, 
in  the  course  of  Thirty  Years.  By  the 
Rev.  James  Bean,  M.A.  one  of  the  Li¬ 
brarians  of  the  British  Museum,  and 
Assistant  Minister  of  Welbeck-chapel,  St. 

Mar}’.le-Bone.  The  second  edition.  Svo. 

10s.  6d. 

Devotional  Exercises,  extracted  from 
Bishop  Patrick's  Christian  Sacrifice ;  ad¬ 
apted  to  the  present  time,  and  to  gene¬ 
ral  use.  By  Latitia  Matilda  Haw'kins. 
l?mo.  3s. 

The  Psalms  of  David,  translated  into 
divers  and  sundry  kinds  of  verse,  more 
rare  and  excellent  for  the  method  and  va¬ 
rieties  than  ever  yet  has  been  done  in  Eng¬ 
lish,  begun  by  the  noble  and  learned  Sir 
Philip  Sidney,  Knt.,  and  finished  by  the 
Countess  of  Pembroke,  his  sister.  Now 
first  printed  from  a  copy  of  the  original 
MS.  Transcribed  by  John  Davies,  of 
Hereford,  in  the  Reign  of  James  the  First, 
with  two  Portraits.  12mo.  128.  boards. 

The  Reflector,  or  Christian  Advocate  ; 
in  which  the  united  efforts  of  modern  in¬ 
fidels  and  Socinians  are  detected  and  ex¬ 
posed,  illustrated  by  numerous  examples: 
being  thesubstance  of  the  Busby  Lectures, 
delivered  on  appointment  of  the  Lord 
Bishop  of  London.  By  the  Rev.  S.  Pig- 
gott,  A.M.  of  St.  Edmund's  Hall,  Oxford. 

Bvo.  10s.  6d. 

Part  I.  of  Scientia  Biblica.  Being  a 
copious  collection  of  Parallel  Passages, 
printed  in  words  at  length,  for  the  illustra¬ 
tion  of  the  New  Testament.  3s. 

Letters  on  the  State  of  Christianity  in 
India;  in  which  the  Conversion  of  the 
Hindoos  is  considered  as  impracticable. 

By  the  Abl)6  J.  A.  Dubois,  missionary  in 
Mysore.  Small  Svo.  Ts.  boards. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

A  Panoramic  View  of  the  City  of  Edin- 
burgh  and  Surrounding  Country,  compre¬ 
hending  the  varied  and  picturesque  sce¬ 
nery,  as  seen  from  the  top  of  the  Calton- 
hill,  from  an  actual  drawing  on  the  spot 
by  Mr  Tytler,  will  appear  in  a  few  days, 
beautifully  (vinted  in  chalk  by  Simoneau, 
and  handsomely  coloured  on  imperial  Joimuil 
drawing.|^apcr..l.Size,  ninety  inches  long  -  A  T: 
by  twenty-one  inches  broad.  containi 

A  Guide  to  the  Giant's  Causeway,  and  the  Rul 
North-^st  Coast  of  the  County  of  An-  a  ftill  i 
trim,  with  a  Map  and  Engravings  after  Rule—'' 
drawings  by  G.  Petrie.  By  the  Rev.  G.  Extract 
N.  Wright.  Royal  IBmo.  6s.  boards.  .*.Duod 
A  Descriptive  Guide  to  FonthiU  Abbey  .  and  a 


EDINBURGH. 

Novels  and  Tales  of  the  Author  of 
Waverley,  Miniature  Editioiu,  12  vols. 
18ma,  elegantly  printed  by  BallantyiK'. 
With  "Vignette  Titles  and  new  Illustni. 
tions  from  Drawings  by  C.  K.  LcNiie, 
A.R.A. 

The  Edinburgh  Annual  Register  for 
the  year  1821.  Vol.  XIV.  Parts  I.  and 
II.,  in  one  thick,  closely-printed  8vo.  vo. 
lume.  £.lttls.  boards. 

Specimens  of  British  Poetry,  chiefly 
selected  from  Authors  of  High  Celebrity, 
and  interspersed  with  Original  Writings. 
By  Elizabeth  Scott.  Svo.  lOs.  Ixiards. 

A  Poem  on  His  Majesty's  Visit  to 
Scotland,  descriptive  of  the  Splendid  and 
most  gratifying  Scenes  witnessed  on  that 
occasion.  8vo.  28.  6d. 

Leisure  Hours  ;  being  a  Collection  of 
Narrative  and  Didactic  Pieces,  on  Sub. 
jects  connected  with  the  Evidences,  Dik- 
trines,  and  Practical  Influence  of  Chris¬ 
tianity,  originally  published  as  separate 
tracts,  during  the  years  1820  and  1821. 
ISmo.  4«. 

A  Comparison  of  Established  and  Dis¬ 
senting  Churches.  By  a  Dissenter.  8vo. 
3s.  6d.  sew’ed. 

Montrose,  or  the  Children  of  the  Mist, 
a  Musical  Drama.  By  J*  Pocock,  Esq- 
Second  Edition,  with  Vignette  and  Por¬ 
trait.  ISmo.  Is. 

Picturesque  Views  of  Edinburgh,  en¬ 
graved  by  W.  H.  Lizars,  from  Drawings 
by  Henry  Bwbank  Esq.  No.  HI. 

4to.  58.  Proofs  on  India  paper,  lOfc 

The  F.dinburgh  Philosophical  J^ 
nal,  conducted  by  Dr  Brewster  ai^ 
fessor  Jameson.  No,  XVIII.  with  En¬ 
gravings.  7s.  6d.  .  . 

The  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgwai 
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Mensuration  and  S<iuarin"  Dimensions ; 
also  c«)nU4ining  a  New  and  Concise  Sys- 
Irm  of  Bt>ok.Keeping  by  Single  Entry, 
which  will  be  found  convenient  for  the 
use  of  Schools.  To  which  is  added,  an 
ApiK-ndix,  containing  a  form  of  Bills, 
l'n>niis.sory  Notes,  Receipts,  &c.  By 
John  Robertson,  Teacher  of  Writing  and 
Arithmetic,  Kdinburgh.  Is.  6d.  bound. 

Young  Header’s  Guide  and  Pronoun¬ 


cing  Spelling-Book,  by  the  same  Author ; 
half  bound,  lOd. 

The  Child’s  Guide,  Part  First,  by  the 
same  author ;  2d.  or  Is.  9d.  |K>r  dozen. 

A  Picture  of  Strathearn,  in  Perthshire, 
or  a  Topographical  Descri])tion  of  its 
Scenery,  Antiquities,  &c.  chiefly  from 
Crieff’ to  Lochearnhead,  interspersed  with 
Anecdotes.  By  John  Brown,  Teacher, 
St  Fillans.  2s.  6d. 
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EUROPE. 

Spaiv.— The  French  arms  in  this 
country  have  made  some  progress  since 
our  last  publication.  Corunna  has  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  Madrid  Regency,  and  Ge¬ 
neral  lialliisteros  has  also  deserted  the 
constitutional  cause.  Cadiz  still  holds 
out,  hut  is  now  closely  pressed.  With 
a  view  to  putting  a  s()eedier  end  to  the 
contest,  the  Duke  of  Angouleme  remo¬ 
ved  from  Madrid  to  the  neighbourhood 
of  Cadiz,  where  he  arrived  on  the  16th 
of  August,  and  immediately  dispatched 
one  of  his  Aidcs-de-Camp,  with  a  letter 
to  King  Ferdinand,  in  which  he  decla- 
red  that  this  was  the  last  time  that  his 
^  Royal  Highness  would  summon  the  per- 
!wns  who  held  his  Majesty  in  captivity 
to  deliver  him  up ;  but  that  if  this  sum¬ 
mons  was  complied  with,  his  Royal  High¬ 
ness  promised,  in  the  name  of  the  King 
of  I  ranee,  that  his  Majesty  would,  in 
the  first  place,  engage  Ferdinand  VII., 
upm  his  liberation,  to  declare  a  general 
amnesty,  without  limitation  or  excep- 
Jwn,  to  all  his  subjects :  secondly,  that 
htf  Majesty,  Louis  XVIII.  would  en- 
P>gc  Ferdinand  VII.  to  convoke  the  An- 
t^nt  Cortes  of  the  kingdom,  in  order  to 
vMablish,  in  concurrence  with  them,  such 
*  scheme  of  Government  as  the  circum- 
Ijanccs  of  his  subjects  and  the  light  of 
!•’ demanded.  That  Utese  offfers 
might  command  confidence,  his  Royal 
i^^hness  added,  that  he  and  his  army 
a  guarantee  for  their  fiilfilment. 
c  Pnnee  left  the  King  of  Spain’s  coun- 
^  five  days  to  decide  on  their  ac- 
ptance  or  rqection  of  these  offers ;  but 
>ore  their  expiration,  he  received  u  let- 
'  written  by  Ferdinand  himself,  sta- 
^  «n  suhstanro:  “  1.  That  he  has  ne- 
to  enjoy  personal  liberty,  until 
trai!!*^  ^  entrance  of  the  French 
Spain.  2.  That  the  blood 
will  r  ^  *bed  in  this  unjust  war 
'‘pon  the  head  of  Louis  XVIII. 


and  all  Frenchmen.  3.  That  they  are  re- 
s|x>nsiblc  liefore  God  for  all  the  evils  that 
may  happen  either  to  Ferdinand  or  his 
family.  4.  That  the  King  relies,  confi¬ 
dently,  upon  the  intervention  of  Eng¬ 
land.”  In  consequence  of  this,  prc)>ara- 
tions  w'ere  made  to  put  the  question  on 
a  trial  of  arms  against  Cadiz,  and  at  the 
date  of  the  last  accounts,  the  31st  Au¬ 
gust,  the  French  troops  had  attacked  and 
carried  by  assault  one  of  the  forts  situa¬ 
ted  on  the  Peninsula  of  land  called  the 
Trocadcro.  The  action  appears  to  have 
beep  brief,  but  sanguinary.  The  S|»a- 
niards  lost  about  500  killed  and  wound¬ 
ed,  with  1,200  prisoners,  and  50  pieces 
of  cannon,  by  which  the  place  was  de¬ 
fended.  The  Spanish  cannoniers,  it  is 
said,  w’ere  so  determined,  that  many  of 
them  were  bayonetted  at  their  guns — 
The  French  have  published  no  account 
of  their  loss  ;  but  it  could  not  be  incon¬ 
siderable,  as  they  tell  us  that  a  great  part 
of  their  troops  sw'am  across  the  fosse  to 
the  attack,  exposed  to  the  fire  of.  several 
masked  batteries. 

In  the  other  parts  of  Spain,  no  event 
of  much  im|X)rtance  has  taken  place.— 
We  have  accounts  of  skirmishes ;  of  sor¬ 
ties  from  the  besieged  places  ;  of  corps 
being  disiiersed,  Ac. ;  but  there  is  no  re¬ 
sult  ;  and  these  details,  which  have  been 
constantly  repeated  ever  since  the  French 
entered  S|viin,  have  now  lost  all  inte¬ 
rest. 

The  French  papers  contain  a  decree 
issued  in  the  name  of  Ferdinand,  on 
the  13th  of  August,  declaring  the  Spa¬ 
nish  grandees  who  had  signed  an  act  of 
adherence  to  the  Duke  d’ Angouleme, 
traitors  to  their  country,  and  imposing 
upon  them  all  the  penalties  belonging  to 
that  character ;  depriving  them  of  their 
titles,  rank,  and  incomes;  ordaining, 
however,  that  those  penalties  shall  not 
descend  to  their  heirs.  It  would  appear 
from  this  decree,  that  the  Cortes  still  pre- 
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servo  the  saiiio  unbending  tone  as  ever, 
and  that  there  is  no  groat  probability, 
therefore,  of  any  compromise  between 
them  and  the  French.  The  Madrid  Re¬ 
gency,  on  the  other  hand,  is  just  at  the 
opi>osite  extreme.  Tlicy  are  etiually  vio¬ 
lent  against  the  adherents  of  the  Cortes, 
and,  it  apjx^ars,  had  filled  the  prisons  of 
Madrid  with  that  proscribed  party. — 
The'sc  prisoners  arc  now  set  at  liberty  by 
the  Duke  d’Angouleme,  whose  late  de¬ 
cree  was  levelled  against  the  civil  autho¬ 
rity  of  the  Regency.  It  appears  to  be 
true,  that  l)ctween  this  b^y  and  the 
French  there  prevails  fully  as  invete¬ 
rate  a  hostility  as  between  them  and  the 
Cortes. 

Portugal. — The  private  letters  re¬ 
ceived  from  Portugal  strengthen  the  be¬ 
lief  that  the  present  state  of  things  there 
is  far  from  resting  on  a  stable  basis.  The 
|»arty  in  power  become  more  violent  every 
day  ;  and  the  prisons  are  filled,  or  rather 
overflowing,  with  their  victims.  The 
chief  of  the  judicial  |X)wer  at  Oporto  has 
been  thrown  into  prison  like  a  common 
felon.  The  Minister  of  Justice  is  sujxr- 
aeded  in  his  oflice  by  every  underling  w’ho 
has  fears  to  be  quieted,  or  vengeance  to 
l>e  ap|)eascd,  and  whose  will  is  a  law  un- 
tler  which  the  innocent  or  resjxxrtablc 
incmlxTs  of  society  may  be  imprisoned. 
The  Cabinet  is  torn  by  op|X)site  views 
and  interests.  I’almella  is  for  Kngland, 
while  Pamplona  and  his  |)arty  represent 
the  French  interest  A  change  in  that 
quarter,  therefore,  is  to  all  appearance  un¬ 
avoidable  and  immediate.  The  committee 
for  framing  a  constitution  are,  it  is  said, 
at  utter  variance  as  to  the  principles  on 
which  it  is  to  rest.  Stockier,  and  four 
others,  arc  for  making  the  ixx)plc  the  only 
source  of  power.  A  second  party  patron¬ 
ises  divine  right  ;  so  the  constitution  is 
still  in  nuhibus^  and  so  must  remain,  un¬ 
til  these  extremes  can  !«  approximated. 
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ous  to  the  re-cstablishmcut  of  the  Russian 
embassy  at  Constantinc)))le. 

Italy. — Cmijlagratiou  of  St. 

Temple — Rome,  July  1? — Knowing 
your  attachment  to  Italy  in  gencrHl,  and 
more  i)articularly  your  predilection 
Rome,  I  am  jx^rsuaded  that  you  will  sh.iro 
the  general  consternation  and  regret  «« 
this  city.  The  august,  the  niagniticeni 
temple  of  St.  Paul  is  no  more.  The  short 
sjrace  of  one  night  sutliccd  to  destroy  that 
which  cost  so  many  years  to  erect.  1  will 
give  you  the  account  of  how  it  t(X>k  place. 
In  the  night  of  the  15th  to  the  16th,  some 
workmen  having  Iwcn  employed  in  inciHl. 
Ing  some  pipes  and  gutters  to  carry  the 
water  off  the  roof  of  the  church,  had, 
either  by  impnidence  or  forgetfulness, 
left  a  little  chafling-dish  with  a  light  on 
the  ceiling,  which  is,  as  you  may  renn-m. 
ber,  entirely  of  wood ;  it  is  not  known 
W’hethcr  some  sparks  fell,  or  whether  the 
mere  heat  of  this  fire  communicated  a 
flame  to  the  w’ood  already  too  comhurti. 
ble  from  age.  Alxjut  four  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  a  traveller  happening  to  |iass  by  on 
horseback  saw  the  flames  |iouring  out  in 
volumes  from  this  magnificent  edifice. 
He  immediately,  hy  dint  of  shouts  and 
knocking  at  doors,  awoke  the  neighbours, 
and  ran  aflerw'ards  through  the  town  call¬ 
ing  out  for  firemen  and  the  necessaiy  as. 
sistance  to  extinguish  the  fire;  but  in  spite 
of  every  exertion,  nothing  could  save  this 
noble  building,  the  flames  having  h«n 
too  long  at  work,  and  the  distance  bi*ing 
too  great  to  allow  of  any  aid  arnving  in 
lime  to  save  this  monument,  so  interest¬ 
ing  to  our  religion  and  so  valuable  for  its 
contents. 

“  The  beautiful  cedars  of  I^ebanon  are 
consumed  ;  a  vast  quantity  of  pillars  Iw 
strewed  about,  and  some  arc  even 
cined  by  the  heat  of  the  flames ;  in  sh(^» 
nothing  remains  but  the  ruins  of  t  li 
once  superb  edifice.  The  firemen,  it  •• 
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'The  movers  of  the  late  counter-revolution,  said,  |>erformcd  prodigies  of 


it  seems,  have  been  presented  with  medals, 
which  the  |xx>ple  of  Lisbon  turn  into  open 
ridicule. 

Turkey  and  Russia _ One  of  the 

French  ))a|x?rs  contains  a  note  from  the 
Russian  Minister  to  the  Reis  Eflendi,  in 
w  hirh  the  iiacitic  dispositions  of  the  Ein- 
I>CTor  of  Russia  are  strongly  insisted  on. 
The  evacuation  of  Moldavia  and  Walla- 


several  threw  themselves  into  the  mi 
of  the  flames,  to  cut  off  or  pud 
ments  of  the  burning  pile — they  di  • 
thing,  in  fact,  that  men  could  do  to  sa 
it,  but  in  vain.” 

ASIA. 

•  Nev  South  Walet — “J  pT 
from  this  settlement,  of  the  20t 


chia  by  the  Turkish  troops  is  the  point  ruary,  supply  some  interesting  ** 

most  strongly  insisted  on  by  Russia,  and  garding  the  improved 

seems  to  have  been  the  chief  obstacle  to  prospects  of  the  colony.  Under  * 

the  restoration  of  friendship  between  the  lant  and  active  government  of  Sir  ^ 

two  powers.  Orders  have  now  been  ac-  Brisbane,  the  finances  of  the 

eordingly  given  for  the  c\-acuation  of  these  in  a  most  prosjierous  state,  an 

two  provinces.  There  are,  however,  some  plans  already  adopted,  and  those  *  , 

<Rhcr  diflficultics  which  Russia  expects  templation  by  him,  a  ywriy 

>vhh  im{)atiencc  to  be  done  aw'ay,  previ-  less  than  £.100,000  was  expect 
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ry  bills,  many  other  improvements  introtluccd  by 
ed  par,  him,  was  to  render  the  settlement  iiule- 
lor  had  pendent  of  external  assistance  ;  and  from 
the  various  arrangements  carrying  into 
eftect,  or  in  progress  of  adoption,  the 
low  ebb,  being  now  most  imjwrtant  results  were  anticipated. 

the  “  This  colony,”  say  the  advices,  “  will  Iki 
a  splendid  appendage  of  Great  Britain, 
and  will  ultimately  have  dominion  over 
By  the  judicious  measures  of  the  numerous  islands  in  the  Pacific,  the 

inhabitants  of  which  are  rapidly  embra¬ 
cing  Christianity,  and  advancing  in  that 
civilization  which  follows  in  its  blesseil 
train.  Indeed  the  progress,  in  some  mea¬ 
sure,  savours  more  of  a  miracle  than  of 
human  agency. 

Devoted  as  Sir  Thomas  Brisbane  is 
W’ell  knowm  to  be,  to  the  interests  of 
science,  he  has  not  neglected  the  op|)or- 
tunity  which  his  peculiar  situation  has 
afforded  him,  having  already  forwarded 
much  valuable  information  to  the  Royal 
Societies  of  London  and  Kdinburgh,  an«l 
the  National  Institute  t)f  Prance,  of  all 
of  which  he  is  a  distinguished  member. 


cruvJ.  The  premiums  on  i  reasury  niiis, 
whit  h  f‘'rnierly  had  never  exceeded  par, 
|,v  the  system  w  hkh  the  Governor  had 
imnxluwd,  alone  produced  a  saving  to 
the  ('n»wn  of  £.48,000.  Money,  which 
was  previously  at  a 

s,)  materiiilly  enhanced  in  value, 
j)ritvs  of  labour  and  of  all  the  necessaries 
of  life  were  exjKiriericing  a  ])roportionate 
reduction.  ]  , 
thetiovernor,  also,  crime  had  wonderfully 
diminished,  and  the  moral  amendment  of 
the  convicts  w  as  rapidly  gaining  ground. 
The  labours  of  the  convicts  had  been 
turned  to  excellent  account,  by  dispersing 
iluin  to  clear  the  country  in  small  gangs  ; 
and  it  was  calculated,  that,  from  their  ag- 
^.Tegate  exertions,  they  would  clear  at  the 
rale  of  6000  acres  annually.  As  this 
would  grow’  90,000  bushels  of  wheat,  a 
fKTutd  would  lie  six*edily  init  to  the  im- 
pHiation  of  that  article,  which,  in  former 
years,  had  fluctuated  l)etwecn  22,000  and 
OU.OOO  bushels  per  annum.  The  great 
object  of  tlie  Governor  in  this,  and  in 
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Kosslyn  vindicated  the  law  of  Scotland 
from  the  attack  made  uixm  it  by  Lord 
Rcdcsdale.  After  a  few  words  from  the 
Earl  of  Liverpool,  the  tw'o  first  resolutions 
W'cre  put  and  agreed  to  unanimously  ; 
but  a  division  took  place  on  the  third, 
when  the  numbers  were — Contents,  27— 
Non-contents,  11. 

July  4. — The  beer  bill  was  read  a  third 
time  and  passed  last  night  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  after  an  inconsiderable  op|>osi- 
tion  from  Lord  Ellenborough.  The  I^ord 
Chancellor  declared  his  resolution  to  op¬ 
pose  the  measure  in  progress  for  the  relief 
of  English  Catholics,  principally,  as  he 
stated,  on  account  of  the  late  period  of  the 
Session  at  which  they  were  introduced. 

July  7.— The  Scots  Transfer  of  Secu¬ 
rity  Bill  was,  after  a  short  discussion,  re¬ 
jected  without  a  division. 

The  Irish  Insurrection  Act  was  com¬ 
mitted  by  a  majority  of  36  to  5.  The 
five  dissentient  peers  were  the  Duke  of 
Leinster,  Earls  Fitzwilliam  and  Darnlcy, 
Lord  Holland,  and  Lord  Ellenborough, 
each  of  whom  spoke  shortly  against  the 
measure.  Lord  Calthorpe,  in  defending 
the  proposed  act,  attributed  all  the  cala- 
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venient  provuion  for  the  National  Church ; 
but  confessed,  that,  from  the  unnatural 
distribution  of  property  in  Ireland,  which 
deranged  the  common  relations  of  society, 
their  collection  in  that  kingdom  might  be 
productive  of  embarrassment.  The  Mar¬ 
quis  of  Lansdowne  objected  to  some  of  the 
provisions  of  the  new  Bill :  he  more  par¬ 
ticularly  complained  of  the  re-imposition 
of  the  tithe  of  agistment.  The  Earl  of 
Carnarvon  thought  the  measure  quite  in¬ 
adequate  to  its  professed  purpose.  The 
Earl  of  Harrowby  and  the  Lord  Chan¬ 
cellor  defended  the  Bill.  The  latter  de¬ 
clared  that  all  his  objections  to  it  had  been 
removc'd  by  the  omission  of  the  compul¬ 
sory  clause  ;  and  took  occasion  to  contra¬ 
dict  the  .common  assertion,Uhat  *'*’  tithes 
are  a  tax.**  They  arc  no  more  a  tax,  he 
said,  than  rent ;  the  clergyman  or  impro- 
(H’iator  having  as  clear  a  property  in  the 
tenth  of  the  produce  as  the  tenant  had  in 
the  other  nine  parts. 

July  9.— .The  Marquis  of  Lansdowne 
moved  the  second  reading  of  the  English 
Catholics  Relief  Bill.  Lord  Redesdale  op¬ 
posed  the  measure.  He  deplored,  as  a 
great  calamity,  the'extension  of  the  elec¬ 
tive  franchise  to  the  Irish  Catholics  in 
1793,  and  warned  the  House  against  imi¬ 
tating  so  dangerous  and  mischievous  an 
error.  The  Bishop  of  Norwich  defended 
the  proposed  bill :  exulted  in  the  enlight¬ 
ened  character  of  the  age,  and  compared 
the  opposition  of  the  present  day  to  Ca¬ 
tholic  Emanci{)ation  to  the  resistance  of¬ 
fered  by  the  Pagan  Priesthood  to  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  Christianity.  The  Bishop 
of  St.  Davids  opposed  the  Bill,  as  ex¬ 
tending  pow'cr  and  privileges  to  persons 
who  paid  to  the  British  Crown  an  im¬ 
perfect  and  divided  allegiance.  The  Lord 
ChaiKellor  declared  that  he  w'ould  op¬ 
pose  the  Bill  u|X)n  principle  at  any  time ; 
but  in  the  present  case  he  also  objected  to 
it  on  account  of  the  late  period  of  the 
Session  at  which  it  w’as  introduced.  His 
Lordship  said,  that  he  would  take  that 
opfwrtunity  of  correcting  a  great  error 
which  prevailed  to  some  extent,  namely, 
that  the  Clergy  alone  objected  to  confer¬ 
ring  power  upon  Catholics ;  he  knew'  the 
contrary  to  be  the  fact,  and  that  a  jea¬ 
lousy  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Religion  was 
now  as  strong,  and  as  generally  diffused. 


lish  Catholics  upon  the  same  footinj?  as 
the  Irish.  He  concurred  with  Lerd  Har. 
rowby  in  thinking  that  a  great  mistake  had 
been  committed  by  the  Irish  Legislature 
in  not  raising  the  freeholder’s  qualilica. 
tions."  The  Marquis  of  lansdowne  re- 
plied,  and  the  House  divided,  when  the 
numbers  were — Contents,  43— Proxies, 
30— 73— Non-Contents,  41— Proxies,  39 
..-80 — Majority  against  the  Bill,  7.  The 
Irish  Tithe  Bill  was  then  committed.  Lord 
Clifden,  Lord  King,  and  Lord  Holland, 
warmly  urged  the  expediency  of  restoring 
the  compulsory  clause,  w  hich  had  been 
rejected  in  the  other  House.  The  Earl  of 
Liverpool  preferred  trying  the  law  as  a 
means  of  voluntary  arrangement  in  the 
first  place,  and  replied  to  Lord  Holland, 
who  had  denied  the  right  of  tithes,  and 
denounced  the  Irish  clergy,  hy  asking 
w'hose  w'ere  the  tithes,  if  they  did  not 
belong  to  the  church  ?  and  pronounced  ^ 
high  panegyric  upon  the  Irish  Clerg}-, 
who,  he  said,  had  always  been  found 
more  lenient  in  the  exaction  of  tithes  than 
the  lay -impropriator.  On  a  division,  the 
motion  to  restore  the  compulsory  clause 
was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  31  to  11. 

July  11.— The  Scotch  Juries  Bill  w  as, 
on  the  motion  of  Lord  Melville,  rejected 
by  a  majority  of  20  to  9. 

July  14. _ The  Irish  Tithes  Compo- 

sition  Bill  was  committed.  The  Mar* 
quis  of  Lansdowne  proposed  the  omission 
of  the  clause  by  which  agistments,  or 
grazing  lands,  which  were  exonerated  of 
the  payment  of  tithes  by  an  atrocious 
vote  of  the  Irish  Commons  in  1793,  aic 
again  subjected  to  the  payment  of  their 
share  of  the  expenses  of  the  Church  es¬ 
tablishment.  The  Earl  of  Liverpool  de- 
fended  the  clause,  and  showed,  by  a  re¬ 
ference  to  the  Composition  Bill,  that  the 
tithe  of  agistment  could  not  go  to  in¬ 
crease  the  income  of  the  clcrg\',  hut  to 
alleviate  the  burthens  of  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  tillage  lands,  w’hich  being  in  the 
hands  of  a  much  poorer  class  of  propri^e- 
tors  than  the  holders  of  grazing  lands, 
are  much  less  able  to  pay  tithes.  Tht 
Earls  of  Blessinglon  and  Belmore  opj^ 
sed  the  clause,  which  was  supported  y 
lx»rd  Maryborough  and  the  Btfhop  o 
Downe.  The  report  was  received|wiin- 
out  a  division,  and  the  Bill  ordered  for  a 


as  ever  it  had  been  at  any  period  of  our 
history.  Lord  Harrowby  defended  the 
BilU  He  otwerved,  that  the  mistake  of  the 
Irish  l-egislature,  in  1793,  consisted  in  not 
fixing  a  higher  rate  of  qualification  than 
4<^  The  Engli^  Catholics,  he  main¬ 
tained,  were  as  loyal,  and  as  worthy  of 
TOnfidence,  as  any  class  of  the  King’s  sub¬ 
jects.  The  Karl  of  Liverpool  declared 
himself  friendly  to  the  placing  the  Eng- 


third  reading  to-morrow. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  next 
Irish  Church  Rates  Bill.  Lord  Holland 
opposed  it,  on  the  ground 
to  continue  the  exclusion  of  ts 
from  voting  at  vestries  for 
churches.  Lord  Clifden  and 
ley  also  opposed  the  measure,  which  w 
however,  read  a  third  time,  and  pw* 
without  a  division. 


HGi) 
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,1uUj  15.— The  Irish  Tithes  Com^sl- 
vim  liill,  the  Distillery  Hill,  the  Kast- 
Iiidi:i  Trade  Hill,  the  General  Turnpike 
hill,  and  the  Scuts  Commissary  Court 
Hilli  were  read  each  a  third  time,  and 
ju-'sed. 

Jm/v  K). — A  short  discussion  took 
plarc  on  the  Spitalfields  Act  Reiieal  Bill, 
with  resixjct  to  the  |X)licy  of  which  Mi¬ 
nisters  appear  to  be  divided.  Lord  Bex- 
lev  and  the  Earl  of  Liverpool  supported 
the  measure,  which  was  opjwsed  by  the 
Earl  of  Harrowby.  The  further  consi¬ 
deration  of  this  subject  was  adjourned. 

juli/ 17. — Lord  Bexley  moved,  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Spitalfields  Act  Re- 
jwd  or  Regulation  Bill,  that  the  Magis¬ 
trates  should  retain  the  pow'er  of  fixing 
the  rate  of  journeymen’s  wages  in  all 
those  districts  in  which,  by  the  existing 
law,  such  a  power  is  confided  to  them  ; 
but  that  master  manufacturers  should 
not  l)e  restricted  to  the  employment  of 
their  capital  within  those  districts,  but 
l)c  left  at  lil)erty  to  employ  their  capital 
where  and  when  they  should  be  pleased 
to  employ  it.  The  amendment  was 
hiiihly  apin-oved  of  by  Lords  Ellenbo- 
nmjh  and  Calthorpe,  and  the  Earl  of 
Harrowby,  and  the  Bill  was  read  a  third 
time,  and  passed. 

July  18. — Lord  Colchester  moved  for 
a  return  of  the  number  of  Catholic  cha¬ 
pels  in  Ireland  ;  the  number  of  colleges, 
and  collegiate  establishments,  for  the  edu- 
ntion  of  youth  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
fi’bgion ;  and  the  number  of  monastic, 
or  other  Catholic  houses,  in  that  king¬ 
dom.  He  explained,  that  he  applied  for 
the  information  which  the  returns  would 
afford,  in  contemplation  of  a  bill,  which  it 
"xs  understood  it  was  intended  to  sub¬ 
mit  to  Parliament,  in  the  course  of  next 
i^'ssion,  to  enable  Roman  Catholic  estab¬ 
lishments  to  receive  endowments  of  lands, 
«c.  The  Earl  of  Rosslyn  opposed  the 
motion;  he  said  that  it  would  be  time 
enough  to  look  for  those  returns,  when 
1  e  motion,  to  elucidate  which  they  were 
d'^^tgned,  should  come  before  the  House  5 
^  that,  until  then,  the  agitation  of  the 
*^tist  be  productive  of  evil.  Lord 
0  Chester  sus|)endcd  his  motion  until 
''^xt  session. 

Houses  had  a  conference  upon 
^endments,  made  by  the  Lords,  in 
nes^tch  Commissaries  Bill  ;  the  Lords 
oned  their  amendments,  and  the 
passed. 

Commons — June  11.— 
third  ^^^““facturers  Bill  was  read  a 
Mil  k  amendment,  propo- 

time  Ik  Mayor,  to  read  it  a  third 

ectjxt  k^  ***  months,  had  been  re- 
•  ^  ‘Jy  a  majority  of  .53  to  40.  The 

'ot.  xili. 


proposed  amendment  gave  occasion  for  a 
debate  of  some  length,  in  the  course  of 
which  Mr  Bright,  Mr  P.  Moore,  and 
some  others,  submitted,  that,  as  a  mea¬ 
sure  of  equal  justice,  it  would  be  neces¬ 
sary  that  the  new  law,  if  passed,  should 
be  accompanied  by  a  reiHial  of  the  laws 
agauist  combination— 41  proposition  to 
w  hich  Mr  Huskisson  appeared  to  assent. 

Mr  Western  then  brought  forw’ard  his 
long-promised  motion  upon  the  currency. 
The  Hon.  Member  repeated  all  the  usual 
arguments  to  prove  that  Mr  Peel’s  Bill 
was  the  true  cause  of  the  ruinously  low 
prices  of  agricultural  produce ;  gave  an 
extremely  melancholy  picture  of  the  state 
of  the  agricultural  interest,  which  he  said 
suffered  a  diminution  of  income  of  at 
least  30  |)cr  cent. ;  and,  in  conclusion, 
moved  for  a  Committee  of  inquiry.  Mr 
Ricardo  observed,  that  the  reduction  in 
prices  had  not  been  altogether  produced 
by  Mr  Peel’s  bill.  The  natural  opera¬ 
tion  of  that  measure,  he  said,  had  l)ccn 
to  low'er  prices  about  five  i)er  cent.,  and 
which,  by  the  irqudicious  and  unneces¬ 
sary  measures  adopted  by  the  Bank,  had 
been  aggravated  to  ten  per  cent.  He 
then  proceeded  to  meet  the  arguments 
for  an  “  equitable  adjustment,”  by  show¬ 
ing  that  the  fundholders  had  on  one  side 
lost  as  much  as  they  had  gained  u^wn 
the  other ;  and  admitting  the  evils  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  Bank  Restriction  Acts,  he 
strongly  deprecated  the  creation  of  a  new 
series  of  similar  calamities,  by  again  tam¬ 
pering  with  the  currency.  The  Marquis 
of  Titchfield  spoke  at  great  length  in 
favour  of  the  motion*  Ills  speech  was, 
however,  but  a  repetition  of  arguments 
with  which  the  public  is  fiuniliar.  Mr 
A.  Baring  opposed  the  motion,  on  the 
ground,  that,  though  it  might  have  been 
proper  to  have  paused  before  passing  the 
bill  of  1819,  after  that  bill  had  been 
four  years  in  oj)eration,  any  violent  de¬ 
parture  from  its  principle  might  lead  to 
endless  mischiefs.  Upon  a  suggestion 
that  many  members  still  desired  to  deli¬ 
ver  their  sentiments  upon  the  question, 
the  debate  was  adjourned. 

12 _ The  debate  on  Mr  Western’s 

motion  being  resumed,  Mr  Wodehousc 
confessed  himself  the  first  adviser  of  the 
equitable  adjustment  scheme,  which  he 
defended  by  a  reference  to  the  deplorable 
state  of  the  agricultural  interest.  Lord 
Folkstone  followed  on  the  same  side, 
and  repeated  nearly  the  same  arguments, 
and  argued  to  show  that  the  present  ad¬ 
vance  in  prices  was  altogether  attribu¬ 
table  to  temporary  causes.  Mr  Peel  op¬ 
posed  the  motion  at  great  length.  He 
entered  into  a  detailed  statement  of  the 
late  improvement  in  all  the  manufactu- 
3  A 
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ring  districts,  and  contended  that  the  his  long-impending  charge  against  the 
increase  of  population  in  those  districts,  Irish  Chief  Baron,  Mr  Standish  O’Gradv 
with  the  taste  for  comforts  and  luxuries  in  the  form  of  a  motion,  for  a  Commit! 
excited  by  commercial  prosperity,  would  tec  of  the  whole  House,  to  take  the  He- 
cause  such  an  increased  consumption  as  port  of  the  Commissioners  of  inquiry 

must  form  the  infallible  means  of  relief  upon  Mr  O’Grady’s  conduct  into  consi- 

for  agricultural  distress.  Mr  H.  G.  Ben-  deration.  Mr  Rice  spoke  at  great  length 

nett  supported  the  motion.  Mr  Hus-  in  justiticaiion  of  his  proceeding,  hut 
kisson  maintained  that  what  was  called  briefly  w'ith  respect  to  the  particular  sub- 
an  equitable  adjustment  w  as  j^crfectly  ject  of  charge,  viz.,  the  exacting  of  some 
impracticable.  If  the  Legislature,  he  unusual  or  unprecedented  fees  fmm  sui. 

said,  could  provide  more  Courts  of  Equi-  tors  in  the  Exchequer.  Mr  O’Cradv, 

ty  than  there  were  public  houses  in  the  (son  to  the  Learned  Judge  accused.)  in 
kingdom,  they  could  not  get  through  the  a  very  able  and  animated  s|>eech,  pro. 
busiiiess  in  thirty  years.  On  a  division,  tested  against  adopting  the  Ucsoiution, 
the  motion  for  a  Committee  w’as  rejected  w’hich  went  to  atfirm  a  Report  made 

by  a  majority  of  96  to  27.  upon  cx  parte  statements.  He  confi. 

June  13. — In  a  Committee  of  the  dently  pledged  himself  to  disprove  the 
House,  u|)on  the  Barilla  Act,  a  Resolu-  accusation;  and,  in  conclusion,  warned 
tion  pro|x>sed  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  the  House  against  degrading  the  admi. 
Exchequer,  to  raise  the  duty  upon  fo-  nistration  of  justice  in  Ireland,  which,  in 
reign  barilla  from  tive  to  eight  guineas,  the  present  state  of  that  kingdom,  im. 

w  as  carried  by  a  majority  of  100  to  20.  periously  demanded  the  protection  of 

A  desultory  debate  took  place,  upon  a  Parliament.  The  three  first  Resolutions 
proposition  by  Mr  Scarlett  to  post|X)nc  having  been  carried  without  opposition, 
the  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  Chief  Ba-  Mr  C.  Hutchinson  objected  to  the  fourth, 
ron  O'Grady.  This  discussion  was  en-  as  an  ex  parte  judgment  against  a  Ma. 
livened  by  an  animated  skirmish  be-  gistrate,  who  must  be  presumed  innocont 
tw’cen  Mr  G.  Bcnnet,»Mr  Peel,  and  Mr  until  convicted  upon  an  imjiartial  trial. 
Brougham.  Mr  Ben  net  coming  into  the  The  Solicitor  General  entered  into  a  de. 
House  near  the  end  of  the  debate,  and  tailed  examination  of  the  Report  against 
being  ignorant  that  the  proixisition  of  Mr  O’Grady,  and  ridiculed  most  of  the 
postponement  had  been  made  by  a  Mem-  principal  allegations,  which  were  in  oik* 
ber  of  the  Opposition,  imputed  it  to  Mi-  case  a  charge  of  five  farthings  u^wn  a 
nisters,  as  a  part  of  a  system  of  protect-  commission,  and  in  another  a  fee  in 
ing  all  public  delinquents,  which  he  free-  which  all  the  other  Judges  of  all  the 
ly  charged  upon  them.  Mr  Peel  seized  courts  participated, 
upon  the  mistake  of  the  Member  for  A  very  long  desultory  conversation 
Shrewsbury  with  some  w  armth ;  and  ob-  follow'ed,  chiefly  as  to  the  mode  of  pro- 
served,  in  a  strain  of  successful  sarcasm,  cecding  which  it  W’ould  be  necessary  to 
ujx)n  the  absurdity  of  Gentlemen  speak-  adopt ;  and  the  further  consideration  of 
ing  u)X)n  questions  with  the  state  of  the  subject  was  adjourned* 
which  they  w’ere  unacquainted.  Mr  Mr  Serjeant  Onslow’  then  moved  the 
Brougham  defended  the  practice  of  re-  order  of  the  day  for  going  into  a  Com- 
tiring  from  debate,  during  the  three  din-  mittee  upon  the  bill  for  repealing  the 
ner  hours,  hy  numerous  precedents,  in-  laws  against  usury.  Mr  Davenport  mo- 
eluding  his  own  the  same  evening ;  and  ved  to  commit  the  bill  this  day  three 
justified  Mr  Bennett’s  observations  by  a  months.  Mr  Ricardo,  Mr  J.  Smith,  Mr 
s{)eech  in  the  style,  delivery,  or  articula-  Philips,  Mr  T.  Wilson,  Captain  Maberlj, 
tion  of  which  there  was  something  that  Mr  W.  Smith,  Mr  Bennett,  and  Mr  • 
induced  Mr  Peel  to  say,  that  the  Hon.  Wynn,  supported  the  original  motion, 
and  learned  Gentleman  had  spent  his  w'hich,  on  a  division,  was  carried  b)  a 
three  hours  more  pleatantly  than  in  dry  majority  of  38  to  15. 
debate.  The  inquiry  was  ultimately  fix-  June  18.— The  proceedings  this  even¬ 
ed  for  Tuesday  next.  ing  w'cre  of  a  miscellaneous  nature.  Con- 

June  16— A  long  conversation  oc-  siderable  amusement  w’as  afforded  by  « 

curved  upon  the  clause  for  advancing  presentation  of  a  petition  by  Sir  ^ 
i- 150,000  for  the  new  London  Bridge,  from  Olive,  jroi-dijflnfe  Princess  of  uni- 
Mr  Hume  was  the  chief  opponent  of  the  berland,  whose  regal  genealogy 
grant,  which  was,  how’ever,  carried  by  peached,  and  conclusively  refuted,  b) 
a  majority  of  81  to  12.  Secretary  Peel.  .  .  .  ^ 

The  House  in  a  Committee  afterwards  June  19— The  principal  topics 
made  some  verbal  amendments  on  the  the  House  w'cro  a  motion  by  Mr 
irihh  Tithe  Commutation  Bill.  complaining  of  the  irregular  order  o 

-Jxfrc  I  T.—Mr  S.  Rice  brought  forward  motion  in  the  Naval  Service,  cn 
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rn)aiul  that  it  was  as  unjust  to  the  offi-  I'hc  grant  was  agreed  to,  ucro  also 
ar,  as  it  was  cxi>ensive  to  the  country  ;  some  others. 

;\ni  a  motion,  by  the  same  gentleman,  Lord  Nugent  moved  the  order  of  the 

Relative  to  the  Coronation  Expenses.  The  day  for  the  Committee  on  the  English 

lion.  Member  failed  in  both  motions.  Catholic  Uelief  Bill,  lie  explained  that 

June  2v) _ The  London  Bridge  Bill  he  had  m»tde  some  alterations  in  the 

w.is  read  a  third  time,  after  an  ineftfectual  measure,  the  effect  of  which  w'ould  be  to 
wsistance  on  the  part  of  the  Lord  Mayor,  put  the  English  Catholics  on  the  same 
in  which  his  Lordship  avas  supported  but  footing  with  the  English  Protestant  /)ij- 
l,v  10  mem iKjrs  against  71.  senters.  Mr  Peel  rose  before  the  bill 

Mr  Brougham  put  a  question  to  the  should  go  into  a  committee,  to  opiiosc  it 
Hi<»ht  Hon.  Secretary  for  Foreign  Afftiirs  in  its  present  form.  While  its  object  had 
upon  the  subject  of  a  rumour,  generally  been  to  place  the  English  Catholics  in 
prevalent,  that  the  Members  of  the  Holy  the  same  condition  as  the  Irish  Catholics^ 
Alliance  had  withdrawn  their  Ministers  it  had  had  his  supi)ort;  but  as  the  Noble 
from  the  Court  of  Stutgard,  in  conse-  Mover  now  proposed  to  abrogate  the 
rinence  of  the  King  of  Wirtemberg’s  ne-  oath  of  supremacy  in  this  country,  which 
plect  to  suppress  the  Carbonari.  Mr  Can-  is  still  imposed  uix)n  (Catholics  in  Ire- 
ning  admitted  that  he  had  heard  a  re-  land,  he  must  resist  the  measure.  The 
jv)rt  uiK)n  the  subject,  but  treated  it  as  omission  of  any  mention  of  Scotland  w’as 
one  which  interested  the  British  Govern-  also  an  objection.  Messrs  Bankes  and 
jnent  merely  as  spectators.  This  doc-  Wetherell  opposed  the  measure  in  prin- 
trinc  was  vehemently  contested  by  Mr  ciple  and  in  dcUiil,  Messrs  Brougham 
Brougham.  and  Canning  suggested  that  it  would  be 

A  very  long  debate  followed  on  the  advantageous  to  those  whose  interests 
disposal  of  the  King’s  Library,  in  w'hich  were  involved  to  divide  the  bill ;  and 
.MrCrokcr,  in  a  very  pleasant  speech.  Lord  Nugent  acceding,  the  bill  w’as  di- 
sharply  reproved  the  tastelessness  of  the  vided,  one  part  conferring  the  elective 
Trustees  of  the  British  Museum.  The  franchise,  the  other  bestowing  more  ex- 
(hancellor  of  the  Exchequer  moved  tensive  privileges. 

“That  a  sum  not  exceeding' £.40,000  June  _ Mr  Goulburn  moved  the 

Ih?  granted  to  his  Majesty,  towards  de-  second  reading  of  the  Irish  Insurrection 
fraying  the  cxi)ense  of  erecting  an  addi-  Act.  Sir  Henry  Parnell  moved,  as'  an 
tional  building  at  the  British  Museum,  amendment,  that  the  state  of  Ireland 
for  the  reception  of  the  library  of  his  late  should  be  referred  to  a  select  Committee 
Majesty,’’— which  was  carried  on  a  di-  of  twenty-one  persons.  The  lion.  Ba- 

ronet,’  irt  a  long  and  temperate  speech. 
The  Scots  Juries  Bill  was  read  a  second  detailed  the  causes  which,  in  his  judg- 
time,  and  committed.  ment,  operate  to  interrupt  the  peace  and 

•/awe  23. — The  House  went  into  a  prosperity  of  the  sister  kingdom,  and 
foinmittec  of  Supply,  in  which  Mr  pointed  out  the  inefficacy  of  the  Insur- 
Hume  opposed  the  grant  of  £.5,000  for  rection  Act.  Catholic  Emancipation  was 
propagating  the  scriptures  in  North  A-  the  remedy  ujion  which  he  seemed  dis- 
rnerica.  The  grant  was,  however,  car-  posed  to  place  the  most  reliance.  Mr 
by  a  majority  of  49  to  28.  Mr  Wil-  Grattan  seconded  the  motion.  Mr  Goul- 
niot  Horton  then  moved  a  grant  of  burn  acknowledged  the  good  temper  in 
LI 5,000  to  encourage  emigration  to  Ca-  which  the  amendment  had  been  brought 
nada  from  the  south  of  Ireland.  This  forward,  but  resisted  it  on  the  double 
niotion  gave  rise  to  a  discussion  of  some  ground,  that  at  this  late  period  of  the 
pf’gth,  in  which  Sir  John  Newjwrt  ob-  session  no  inquiry  could  be  cfTectually 
jpcted  to  the  sum  proposed  as  inadequate,  prosecuted,  and  that  the  suited  was  of 
•  b  Abercromby  hinted  that  it  might  too  great  magnitude  for  any  Committee 
wd  to  unreasonable  and  injurious  ex-  less  than  the  whole  House ;  and  even  if 
I^tations;  and  Mr  D.  Browne  suggest-  the  session  could  be  prolonged,  he  con- 
^  that  the  money  might  be  better  laid  tended  that  the  detaining  the  Irish  Mem- 
outin  the  encouragement  of  manufac-  bers  in  this  country  would  be  highly 
‘ures,  more  particularly  the  linen.  Mr  pernicious.  Mr  Goulburn,  however,  sta- 
‘  explained,  in  reply,  to  Sir  J.  New-  ted  that  he  should,  at  a  proper  time,  of- 
I'wt  s  suggestion,  that  the  present  grant  fer  no  opposition  to  any  motion  for  an 
merely  an  experiment;  and  Mr  Ri-  inquiry  into  the  affairs  of  Ireland,  to  be 
^  0  answered  Mr  Browne,  by  observing  undertaken  on  an  extensive  scale.  Co- 
the  folly  of  meddling  with  com-  lonel  Davies,  Mr  John  Smith,  Mr  Ro- 
un.  ^  enactments,  and  bertson,  and  Mr  C.  Hutchinson,  suppor^- 

the  injustice  of  taxii|g  one  part  of  cd  the  amendment ;  which  was  opposed 
^ntpire  to  provide  capital  for  another,  by  Messrs  Baj^es,  R.  Martinj  D.  Browne, 
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S.  Kicc,  and  Sir  J.  Xc\v|X)rt.  The  last  would  pour  an  mcreai>c  upon  the  Housf 

two  Gentlemen  perfectly  concurred  in  Office  such  as  no  Minister  could  sujnx)rt. 

Sir  II.  Parneirs  complaints  of  the  mis-  He  denied  the  accuracy  of  most  of  Mr 

povernment  of  Ireland  ;  but  agreed  with  Hume’s  statements,  in  proof  of  the  mo- 

Mr  Goulburn,  that  the  period  of  the  ses-  nopoly  of  office  by  the  Protestants,  and 

sion  was  too  late  to  institute  an  inquiry,  asked,  how,  admitting  that  such  a  mono- 

Mr  Peel  resisted  the  amendment.  He  ix)ly  existed,  would  it  l)e  remedied  by 
recalled  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  removing  the  seat  of  jjatronage  to  Eng. 
original  motion,  which  was  for  a  tempo-  land  ?  That  the  Protestants  did  ixisscss 
rary  measure,  admitted  on  all  sides  to  be  a  share  of  office  in  Ireland  greater  than 
indispensably  necessary  for  the  salvation  would  fall  to  them  upon  a  numerical  di^ 
of  Ireland.  By  the  amendment,  tliis  tribution,  he  admitted,  but  explained 
saving  measure  would  be  lost ;  but  by  the  that  it  was  impossible  to  avoid  this,  y\hik‘ 
original  motion,  no  bar  would  be  present-  the  Protestants  continue  the  only  edu- 
cd  against  inquiry.  Mr  W.  Smith  sup-  cated  classes.  Sir  H.  Parnell  supiwned 
ported  the  amendment.  Mr  Denman,  the  motion.  Mr  D.  Browne  opjwsed  it, 
though  alone,  opposed  the  Insurrection  as  calculated  to  excite  rebellion  in  Dub- 
Act  in  principle.  On  a  division,  the  num-  lin.  Mr  Peel  also  op|X)scd  the  motion. 
Ixirs  w’cre,  for  the  Amendment,  39 — For  He  contended  that  the  Home  Depart- 
the  original  motion,  88 — Majority,  49.  ment  would  be  utterly  unable  to  rcaive 

June  25.-^Mr  Brougham  presented  a  the  vast  influx  of  business  which  his  cx- 
jKtition,  signed  by  2,000  Catholics,  com-  perience  of  the  Government  of  Ireland 
plaining  of  the  mal-administration  of  jus-  taught  him  that  the  suppression  of  the 
tice  in  Ireland  ;  and  announced,  that  on  Irish  Viceroyalty  would  draw  to  it  He 
this  evening  he  should  move  to  refer  the  also  argued  against  the  impolicy  of  with, 
petition  to  the  Committee  on  Courts  of  drawing  a  resident  Government  from 
Justice.  Ireland,  at  the  very  moment  in  which 

The  same  Gentleman  then  presented  the  disorders  in  that  kingdom  demanded 
a  i>etition  from  Mr  Haydon,  the  celebra-  the  most  constant  and  vigilant  sujxrin- 
ted  historical  painter,  whose  devotion  to  tendance.  Mr  Abercromby  supported 
the  art  has,  unfortunately,  rendered  him  the  motion.  Sir  John  Newport  op(x)scd 
an  inmate  of  the  King’s  Bench  prison,  it,  and  cited  the  example  of  Elizalxth  s 
complaining  that  the  public  taste  held  Ministers,  who,  in  a  time  of  danger,  were 
out  no  encouragement  to  historical  paint-  so  far  from  expecting  to  tranquillize  Ire- 
ing.  Sir  C.  Long  concurred  in  the  com-  land,  by  depriving  her  ot  a  resident  Go- 
plaint  of  the  jK’titioner;  but  professed  vernment,  that  they  brought  the  Exe- 
his  ignorance  of  any  means  by  which  cutive  still  nearer  to  the  disturlxjd  dis. 
historical  jiainting  could  be  more  en-  tricts,  by  superadding  provincial  presi- 
couraged.  Mr  Crokcr,  while  he  com-  dents  to  the  Lieutenancy.  Mr  Canning 
raiserated  the  condition  of  the  petitioner,  remonstrated  against  a  proposition,  which 
objected  to  the  contempt  which  he  a-  would  go  to  add  new  causes  of  irritation 
vowed  for  portrait  painting.  In  his  opi-  to  those  unhappily  existing,  and  still  fur- 
nion,  jwrtrait  ]^nting  was  an  important  ther  impoverish  a  country  already  gro;m- 
branch  of  history  ;  and  Raphael  and  Ru-  ing  under  distress,  and  which,  he  said, 
bens,  the  greatest  masters  of  the  art,  had  was  more  likely  than  any  other  measure 
always  regarded  it  as  such.  The  peti-  to  separate  the  last  link  between  the 
lion  was  laid  on  the  table.  Islands.  Mr  C.  Hutchinson,  Mr  Mar* 

Mr  Hume  then  brought  forw^ard  his  tin  (of  Galway),  and  Sir  G.  Hill,  oppo- 
long-threatened  motion  for  the  abolition  sed  the  motion,  which  was  negati\ed 
of  the  vice-regal  office  in  Ireland.  The  without  a  division. 

Honourable  Gentleman  supported  his  Sir  J.  Newport  then  brou^t  forwara 
proposition  by  a  long  list  of  Catholic  a  series  of  Resolutions  on  the  state 

grievances,  and  several  flnancial  argu-  education  in  Ireland,  which 
ments.  He  concluded  by  moving  fora  as  the  basis  of  some  ulterior  proceeding 
Commission  of  Inquiry  to  examine  into  in  the  course  of  the  next  Session, 
the  propriety  of  suppressing  the  Vice-  A  short  conversation  folio we^ 
Regal  ciovemment.  Mr  Ricardo  second-  the  third  reading  of  the  Larcenies 
cd  the  motion.  Mr  Goulburn  opposed  upon  which  Sir  James  Macintosh  pjo- 
the  motion.  A  resident  Government  (he  posed  an  amendment,  taking 

was  necessary  for  the  administza-  capital  penalty  from  stealing  in  a 
tion  of  the  prerogative  of  mercy  alone,  or  warehouse,  &€.,  though  the 
in  a  country  in  which  400  or  600  capital  should  be  attached  to  a  dweUing-bo^; 
convictions  annually  occurred.  The  mere  The  amendment  waa  rejected  * 
oftcial  business  of  Ireland,  too,  he  said,  jority  of  86  to  19,  and  the  bill 
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of  the  Income  and  ExiKudtture  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  JrcIatuL,for  the  year  ended  5th  January  1823,  exclusive  of  the  Loans  from^  and 
Paytnents  to,,  the  CornmissioHers  for  the  Hcduction  of  the  National  Dcbt^  taken  from 
Aemnts  laid  biforc  Parlianu  nU 

(irass  Receipt  of  the  Customs,  Excise,  Stamps,  Land  and 
Aiisessed  Taxes,  Post-offlee,  Deductions  from  Salaries  and 
Pensions,  Hackney-Coaches,  Hawkers  and  Pedlars,  Crown- 
Lands,  Small  branches  of  the  King’s  Hereditary  Revenues, 

Lottery  Surplus  Produce  after  payment  of  Prizes,  Surplus 
Fees  of  Regulated  Public  Offices,  Poundage  and  other  Fees, 

Proceeds  of  old  Naval  Stores,  Unclaimed  Dividends,  An¬ 
nuities,  and  Lottery  Prizes,  Savings  on  Civil  List,  and  Re¬ 
payments  of  Money  and  Exchequer- Bills  advanced  and 
iinprested,  X.G3,S()1,4'91h  3i»  5^ 

The  Balances  and  Bills  outstanding  on 
5th  January  1822,  were  -  «  X.3,306,431  n  0»5 

Ditto  on  ith  January  1823,  -  •  3,002,257 iil4ii0| 

Add  the  difference  in  favour  of  year  ended  5th  January  1823,  301,1 73)i  (in  1 J 


iNCOJIE. 


The  money  paid  into  the  Exchequer  was  applied  as  follows  t 
•'ds.  Interest,  and  Management  of  the  Funded  Debt  )  ^ 

‘e  to  the  Public  Credit^  .  .  -  .  / 

♦  ^i^^'^*'®^tier-Bill8  and  Irish  Treasury-Bills,  -  ,  1 ,430, 

0  the  fnistees  of  Naval  and  Military  Pensions,  -  1,400, 

Carry  forward,  -  £.32,321, 


/ 


1 
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C'ivil  List,  .  .  -  -  - 

Tensiuns  by  Act  of  Parliament,  Salaries  and  Allowances, 
Officers  of  Courts  of  Justice,  Expenccs  of  the  Mint 
Bounties,  and  other  miscellaneous  payments. 

Army,  .  •  •  •  •  Jil>7,698,973iil6ii  6^ 

Navy,  .  «  •  •  -  4,94>5,642ii 

Ditto  Treasurer  of  Greenwich  Hospital  J  OOOh  Oh  0 


I„  1 

l,U57,0(K)ii  On  u 


to  |>ay  out  jiensions, 
Ordnance, 
Miscellaneous, 


1,007,821..  1..  6\ 
2,105,797..  3h  s] 


16,006,234..  4..  2| 

Deduct  the  sum  issued  to  the  Trustees  of  'I 

Military  and  Naval  Pensions,  being  >  1,400,000..  0..  0 

charged  in  the  above  issues  for  surplus,  )  ■  -  .»• 

Advances  for  Commercial  Credit  for  the  Employment  of  the  ) 
Poor,  and  for  Public  Works,  -  «  -  .  j 


Total  Expenditure, 
Leaving  a  surplus  of  Income  jiaid  into  the  Exchequer  over 
the  Expenditure  thereof,  for  year  ended  5th  Jan.  1823 


:] 


984,i39..16«  4 


14.606.234..  4.. 
529,961«19..11J 

49.499.130..  1..  7 
4,915,519..19..10i 


£.54,414,650..  1..  5^ 


The  following  articles  constitute  jiart  of  the  Gross  Receipt : 

The  Right  lion.  N.  Vansittart  remitted  to  him  by  persons  ) 
unknown,  for  conscience*- sake,  -  -  -  -  J 

Matthew  Winter,  Esij.  ditto  ditto,  -  -  -  •  - 

Voluntarj’  Contributions,  iw  Act.  3.  Geo.  IV.  Cap.  6. 

ISlaniuis  Camden,  for  Surplus  Fees  in  his  office  as  one  of  the  ) 

Tellers  of  Exchequer,  voluntarily  given  up  to  the  public,  j 

And  the  Accounts  of  the  Commissioners,  for  the  Reduction  of  tlie  National  Debt, 

contain  the  following  articles  : 

Sent  anonymously  to  the  Chancellor  of  Exchequer,  towards 
the  liquidation  of  the  Public  Debt,  ... 

The  gift  of  Richard  Quatermain,  for  the  general  purpose  of 
the  reduction  of  the  Public  Debt,  ... 

£.14,300  Navy  5|K‘rcents.  bequeathed  by  Major  T.  Gamble, 
to  the  uses  of  the  Sinking  Fund,  valued  at  £.102..  10  ^  cent.  J 

The  following  may  be  added  before  the  payments  to  Right  Hon.  N.  Vansittart,  A:c. 

Balance  in  Exchequer,  on  5th  January  1822,  .  -  -  £.6,019,064.-  9..  2| 

Surplus  of  Income  paid,  is,  ...  .  .  4,915,519..19«1U 

'J’he  Loan  from  the  Commissioners  for  the  reduction  of  ihel  jj  g-^g  J55,,  9„  2] 
National  Debt,  jiaid  into  Exchequer  (Funded  Debt)  J  *  *  «  n 

Exchequer  Bills  issued  (Unfunded  Debt)  ...  40,592,550*  O" 


13,051*  3..  0 

■  7..18..  0 

15,780..10..  1 

9, 071. .13..  6 


300*  0..  0 
100*  0*  0 
14,657*10*  0 


Total,  •  •  •  • 

Sinking  Fund  Interest  6n  Redeemed)  .ym  10  a 

Funded  Deb^  .  .  81 1,710-12..  9 

Unfunded  Debt,  .  •  301,250..  0..  0 

Navy,  5  ^  cent  annuities  paid  off,  -  2,776,359..  0-10 


£.63,399,289*18* 


Applied  towards  Redemption  of  Funded  Debt,  •  • 

Unfunded  Debt  paid  off,  viz. 

Exchequer  Bills,  •  .  £.35,537,950..  Cm  0 

Irish  Treasury  Bills  .  •  1,000,000..  0-  0 

Balance  in  Exchequer  at  5th  January  1823,  being  \ 
£-1,952,955*15*  6^  more  than  the  balaiKt  at  r 
5lh  January  1822,  } 


18,989,319*13* 


36,537,950*  0. 


7,972,020*  ^ 

£.63,399,289*19-  ♦ 
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Funded  Debt  decreased,  as  above,  -  £.18,889,31 9  nl  3 »  7 

Pittu  increasetl,  as  above,  •  11,872,155»  9»  2^ 

- - - 7,01 7, 1 G4..  4t.  A\ 

Exchequer  Bills  issued,  •  -  £.40,592,550.1  On  0 

Ditto,  and  Irish  Treasury  Bills  paid  off,  36,537,950.1  On  0 

- 4,054,600..  0..  0 

Balance  of  Debt  dccreasetl,  -  £.2,962,564.*  4..  4| 

Add  the  excess  of  Ulance  at  5th  January  1823,  over  the  biilance  )  i  o  o  ^  ^  i  f  n 

.  I  f  loaci  V  X,,i»JS,y<JOn  lo.i  OJ 

at  Jlh  January  1822,  .  -  .  -  -  j 

Surplus  of  Income  paid  in  as  above,  £.4,915,519..19..l0^ 


At  5th  January  1822,  tlie  Funded  Debts  due  to  the  Public  Creditors  were  : — 

.‘1  |X'r  cents,  -  -  -  £.534,355,680.*  6.*  11 

34  |K'r  cents,  -  .  -  29,547,003*.  19.*  3 

4  |x;r  cents,  -  -  .  75,947,763.*  19.*  4 

5  ()er  cents,  ...  155,462,313**  3**10 

- £.795,312,767**  9..  4 

The  Dividends  on  which,  together  with  Long  Annuities,  Life  Annuities,  and  Charges 
of  Management,  constituted  a  charge  of  £.29,574,251  .i5n9. 

In  year  ending  5th  January  1823,  £.149,419,290.*  12..7  live  per  cents,  w’ere  con¬ 
verted  into  £.156, 921, 713**6.* 7,  four  per  cents.,  inuTcing  a  saving  of  Annual  Divi¬ 
dends  of  about  £.1.200,000. 

At  5th  January  1823,  the  Funded  Debts  due  to  the  Public  Creditors  stood  thus  . 

3  iw  cents,  .  .  .  £.531,7ft8,572..18..3 

3i  per  cents,  .  .  .  28,737,637.*  9..7 

4l)ercents,  ...  233,979,941.*  8., 9 

.5  per  cents,  .  .  .  2, 023, 992**1 8. .9 

- £.796,530,144.*15.*4 

The  Dividends  on  which,  together  with  Long  Annuities,  Life  Annuities,  Charges  of 
Management,  and  £.2,800,000  to  the  Trustees  for  Naval  and  Military  Pensions, 
and  Civil  Su|x;rannuations,  constitute  a  charge  of  £.30,923,627**11**10,  exclusive 
of  £.14,066,607 II 2 1*  7  to  the  Sinking  Fund. 

Outstanding  Exchequer  Bills  at  5th  January  1822.  -  £.31,566,550..0*.0 

Oitio.  ditto,  at  5th  January  1823,  -  £.36,281, 150..0..0 

Interest  due  upon  Outstanding  Exchequer  Bills,  computed  to  5th  January  1823, 

£•488,222*.  1.7.1 11, 

Imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  calculated  at  the 
official  rates  of  valuation,  in  yearsending  .5th  January  1821,  £.32,438,650..  17.*  3 

1822,  30,792,763.*  4**10 

1823,  30,500,094.*  7*.  4 

Exports  from  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  calculated  at  the 
^  '^ml  rates  of  valuation,  in  years  ending  5th  January. 

Produce  and  Manufactures  Forei^  and  (^olonial 
of  the  United  Kingdom.  Merd»an*tiAj. 

1821,  .  -  £.38,395,555*.  7*.  2  £.10,55.5,912**10.*  3 

1822,  .  -  40,831,744*.  17.*  5  10, 629, 689.*  5*.  8 

y  1823,  -  -  44,2.56,533*.  2*.  4  9,227,589*.  6..11 

Produce  and  Manufactures  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  arid 
F.xported  therefrom,  according  to  the  real  and  declared  value  thereof,  in 
y«r«  ending  5th  January  1821,  -  -  -  •  £.36,424,652**13**11 

1822  -  •  •  •  36,659,631*1  3**  0 

1823,  •  «  •  •  86,968,964.*  9**  0 


37(5  Ifcghter. — JJrittjh  Chronicle, 

JULY.  Department,  the  Lord  Advocate  for  Scot. 

I.ii'ic  of  Master  and  AVrt'cr«f.— A  case  land,'  Mr  Herries,  one  of  the  Secretariw 
was  lately  decided  by  the  Court  of  Ses-  of  the  Treasury,  and  the  Honourable 
sion,  which  sets  an  ini|>ortant  point  of  Keith  Douglas,  M.  P.  for  the  Dumfries 
the  law  at  rest.  A  female  scr\’ant  was  district  of  burghs,  Mr  Peel  admittal  that 
hired  in  a  gentleman’s  family  for  half  a  the  Shcriffs-Substilute,  consiilcrin;:  the 
year.  At  the  end  of  the  term  she  was  extensive  magisterial  and  ministerial  du* 
paid  her  wages  and  dismissed,  without  ties  which  they  had  to  perform,  were 
having  received  any  previous  warning,  inadequately  paid,  and  stated  his  inten. 
She  brought  an  action  l)efore  the  Shcrill’,  tion  of  entering  into  ah  immediate  and 
for  payment  of  wages  and  board-wages  decisive  investigation  of  their  case,  with 
for  the  next  half  year,  which  was  opjx)-  a  view  to  placing  the  establishment  on  a 
sed  on  the  ground,  that,  by  the  practice  more  resjiectable  footing, 
of  that  particular  district,  w'arning  was  5. — Curious  Case.~-A  verj’  curious, 

not  necessary.  A  proof  having  lieen  or-  difficult,  and  amusing  case  was  decided 
dererl  on  this  jKiint,  various  witnesses  in  the  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions  held  at 
were  examined,  from  whose  testimony  Glasgow,  arising  out  of  an  apjieal  from 
it  appeared,  that  the  practice  was  by  no  the  decision  of  the  Petty  Sessions.  The 
means  unifonn  ;  but  the  Shcrill’  holding  case  w'as  at  the  instance  of  the  Hoad  Trus. 
the  evidence  against  the  practice  of  warn-  tees  on  the  Rutherglcn  road,  insistinjr 
ing  to  preiwnderate,  decided  in  favour  of  upon  double  toll  from  a  carter,  u|)on  the 
the  master,  and  found  the  servant  liable  follow'ing  grounds  The  carter,  jn  jiass. 
in  exjiences.  A  bill  of  advocation,  at  the  ing  the  toll  in  the  morning,  coming  to 

servant’s  instance,  was  passed  by  the  Glasgow',  paid  the  usual  dues.  At  that 

l.ord  Ordinary'  on  the  bills,  and  his  Lord-  time  there  W’as  in  the  cart,  and  its  whole 

ship  stated,  in  a  note,  that  he  “  did  not  load,  a  country  girl  coming  to  make  mar- 

agree  with  the  Shcrill’,  in  thinking  that  kets  there,  and  who  had  along  with  her 
it  is  at  all  according  to  legal  principle,  ut  the  time  an  empy  jar  and  some  other 
to  hold  that,  in  the  general  case,  due  no-  articles  of  very  trifling  bulk.  In  return- 
tice  of  dismissal  can  be  dispensed  with  ;  ing,  it  happened  that  the  carter  g<KHl  na- 
or  that  local  practice  to  the  contrary,  if  turedly  gave  his  female  friend  and  her 
proved,  w'ould  derogate  from  the  gene-  baggage  (again  his  whole  load)  a  ride 
ral  law,  founded  on  views  equally  expe-  back  ;  but  in  the  mean  time,  she  had  got 
dient  both  for  master  and  servant.”  The  her  jar  filled,  and  had  also  with  her  a  few 
process  of  advocation,  having  afterw'ards  imrchases,  w'hich  made  her  trlhing  hag- 
come  before  Lord  Meadowliank,  he  pro-  rather  more  bulky  than  w  hat  it  had 

nounced  the  following  decision  : _ “  Finds  been  in  the  morning.  The  toll-kct’per 

that  the  |>ursuer,  Ixiing  a  domestic  scr-  demanded  doulile  toll,  insisting  that  the 
vant,  engaged  from  one  tenn  to  another,  load  was  not  the  same  which  had  jwssed 
ought  to  have  received  due  and  legal  no-  in  the  morning — that  in  fact  it  hail  lietn 
tice  of  the  intention  of  the  defender  to  altered,  increased,  augmented,  was  largtr, 

disj^ense  with  her  ser^'ices  at  the  term  heavier  than  before;  in  short,  that  the  load, 

at  which  she  was  dismissed  :  finds  that  animate  and  ananimatc,  had  been  mate- 
no  such  notice  w’as  given  ;  and  therefore  rially  changed  from  what  it  ^as  in  the 
finds  her  entitled  to  w'nges  and  hoard-  morning,  which  brought  it  within  the 
W’oges  till  the  term  ensuing ;  Modifies  scope  of  the  act  of  Parliament  as  liable  to 
the  same  to  the  sums  concluded  for  in  double  tolL  The  proprietor  of  the  cart 
the  original  summons,  and  decerns  ac-  contended  that  it  was  the  same  ^ 
cordingly :  finds  the  pursuer  entitled  to  and  her  baggage  which  he  had  in  t  *. 
her  exfKmces,  and  allows  an  account  morning,  and  which  he  again  had  in  t  e 
thereof  to  be  given  in.”  The  master  now'  evening  as  his  whole  load,  and  that  in 
reclaimed  to  the  Inner  House,  and  his  interim  he  had  made  no  alteration  in, 
petition,  with  auswers  for  the  servant,  addition  to,  her  person  or  her  load, 
having  come  liefore  the  First  Division  of  Judges  at  the  Petty  Sessions 
the  Court,  their  Lordshi^is  unanimously  the  defence  of  the  owner  of 
adhered  to  the  sentence  of  Lord  Meadow'-  From  that  decision  the 

hank.  appealed  to  the  Quarter  Sesnons- 

26. —  Shcriffi.Sutistitiite.mmm  The  She-  Judges  of  which  sustained  the  .  ^ 

riffs-Sulistitute  of  Scotland  lately  made  the  inferior  Court,  upon  the  jirincip  e, 
an  application  to  Government  for  an  in-  believe,  that  any  trifling  addition 
creese  to  their  salaries,  and  we  are  gra-  alteration  in,  the  baggage  or  t  e  pc*^ 
tifi^  to  learn,  that  at  a  meeting  which  of  a  fienaale,  in  such  cases,  could 
took  place  on  Thursday  the  10th  instant,  never  was  contemplated  that  it 
wween  the  Right  Honourable  Mr  Peel,  come  within  the  scoi>c  and  mean  k 
Pni»ci|ial  Socrctar>'  of  State  for  the  Home  the  act  of  Parliament. 


^  Ile^'isUr.’^Ajypointments,  PromotionSf  S^c.  S77 

4ffrnti  (It  J-'dinhurs^h  liaces.^ln  conse^  selves  with  such  weapons  as  crime  to 

quena’  ot‘  the  susj)ension  of  business  in  the  hand,  and  most  severely  retaliated.  After 

>uliurbs  and  neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh  clearing  the  field  of  all  who  ap|K'arcd  to 

on  Thursday,  (31st  July),  it  being  the  fast-  be  Irish,  they  searched  the  tents,  parti- 

dav  in  the  West-Church  parish,  the  work-  cularly  those  known  to  be  kept  by  natives 

men  and  labourers  in  that  extensive  dis-  of  that  country,  and  dragged  out  the  in- 

trici  were  of  course  at  liberty.  A  number  mates,  some  of  w  hom  they  compelled  to 

of  the  latter  had  resorted  to  the  Edinburgh  pronounce  certain  W'ords,  to  ascertain  their 

Races  at  Musselburgh.  It  is  w'ell  known  country ;  in  one  instance  a  man  was  made 

that  a  great  projwrtion  of  that  class  are  to  rejxjat  the  word  “  guinea”,  which  not 

natives  of  Ireland,  but  whether,  on  the  satisfying  his  interrogators,  he  w'as  severe- 

present  occasion,  they  had  preconcerted  a  ly  treated,  and  ducked  in  the  milUlam, 

plan  of  atnusement,  by  exhibiting  some  of  his  head  at  the  same  time  being  held  un- 

the  frolics  of  Donnybrook  fair,  or  acted  der  water,  evidently  with  the  intention  of 

upon  an  incidental  quarrel,  our  informa-  drowning  him.  A  gentleman  who  inter- 

turn  is  defective;  but  certain  it  is,  that  they  fered  in  his  lK*half  was  served  nearly  as 

imiiscriminately  knocked  down  with  sticks  bad,  but  was  saved  by  the  exertions  of 

all  before  them.  One  of  the  first  persons  Sir  John  Ho|ic,  Mr  Gibson,  and  other 

assaulted  was  a  baker,  w'ho  was  most  gentlemen.  Another  Irishman  w'as thrown 

iTuclly  used,  and  even  trampled  upon,  as  over  the  rail-road  bridge  into  the  river  ; 

he  lay  on  the  ground,  in  a  most  savage  he  appeared  to  be  stunned  by  falling 

manner.  They  were  not,  however,  suf-  against  a  pier,  but  got  on  his  legs  and 
fered  to  go  on  with  impunity,  for  the  made  for  the  bank ;  he  was  l)cat  back, 

neighbouring  colliers,  &c.  joined  by  the  however,  with  sticks,  and  dragged  up  and 

Musselburgh,  Edinburgh,  and  Leith  ba-  down  in  the  w^ater.  No  lives  w'ert*  lost, 
kers,  and  others,  quickly  provided  them-  but  many  individuals  w\Te  severely  hurt. 


APPOINTMENTS,  PROMOTIONS,  &c 


I.  CIVIL. 

Aug.  R  The  Hon.  Wm.  Temple  to  be  Secretary 
tn  his  Majesty’s  I.egation  at  Hertin. 

— tieorge  Hamilton  Seymour,  F'sq.  to  be  Secre¬ 
tly  to  ills  Majesty's  Legation  at  the  Diet  at  Frank- 
tort, 

Alexander,  Earl  of  Caithness,  to  be  Lieut 
''henff-Principal  of  the  Shire  of  Caithness. 

II.  ECCLESIASTICAL 

Preacher,  ordained 
"  '  "■  ‘egation,  Colimburgh. 

'homson,  of  Glasgow, 


Minister  of  the  Heliefl’oi 

t’harles  *  ..whuhiu, 

Ik  'bnister  of  the  Scotch  Church  at  North 
shields. 

21.  The  Rev.  Alexander  Cuthbertson  ordained 
^imisto  of  the  Parish  of  Edrora. 

•kl  I.  ordained  Minister  of 

*ne  rcsbyterian  Church  at  Kingston,  Jamaica. 

III.  MILITARY. 

•JfE'et  Major  Macneill,  2  Life  Gds.  Lieut  toL 
in  the  Army  25  Jan.  1822. 

Major  Oakes,  1  Life  Gds.  Lieut  CoL 
in  the  .\rmy  25  Jan.  1823. 

Major  11.  Earl  of  Uxbridge,  1  Life  Gds. 

Lieut  Col.  in  the  Army  5  Aug. 
H.  Mahon,  late  Serj.  Maj.  67  P.  to  have 
R  M  ra.  Ens.  2  Dec.  1818. 

H  LdfcBt  Lieut  CoL  C.  Hill,  Lieut  CoL  by 
purch,  vice  Sir  R.  Hill,  ret 
r.  .  .  i4Julyl823. 

Hichardsoo,  Mi^or  aud  Lieut. 
Col.  by  puroh.  do. 

'  "**ut  HeathcoCe,  Cant  by  purch.  do. 
Comrt  I*igntt,  Lieut,  by  purch.  do. 
Lord  A.  Conyngham,  from  67  F. 
Comet  by  purch.  do. 

Corpoiml  R.  CiMit,  Quart  Mast  viee 

*  Gih.  »*.  ^lias,  fomet  by  puroh.  vioeViSi 

kieuL  Makepeace,  Capt  by  purch.  vloe 
,^gan,  ret  do. 

gyw*  Anntt,  Lieut  by  purch.  da 
Maj.  Lawleu,  Quart  Mast,  vice 

•  XIII. 


shields. 


Appomiments,  Promotions, 

iith,r«.  Adi.  CapL  Maclean,  from  40  V.  with  C^^U  Mnntar' 

7  Aue.  HI  K. 

- Butler,  from  51  F.  with  Fapt  Walsh,  Wt  Y 

- - Gunn,  from  03  F.  with  Cant  Fnui-r.  h  d 

71  F.  ' 

- ^  NoRworthy,  from  2  W.  I.  R.  with  Cart  Wii 

son.  h.  p.  92  F.  ' 

Lieut.  Macbean,  from  6  F.  with  Lieut  lluhne 
64  F. 

- Evans,  from  17  F.  rec.  diff.  with  Lieut . 

Ni^l,  h.  |>. 

—■  Congreve,  from  20  F.  rec.  diff.  with  I  jeuf. 
Maealester,  h.  p.  .35  F. 

- - Rhodes,  from  .39  F.  rec.  difll  with  Lieut. 

Bouverie,  h.  p.  48  F. 

— —  Campbell,  trom.32  F.  with  Lieut  Bill,  h.  p 

49  F. 

— —  Keating,  from  .57  F.  rec.  diff.  with  Lieut. 
Cray,  h.  p.  W.  I.  U. 

——  Rose,  from  9.3  F.  with  Idcut  Wils()n.  Ii.  p. 
Ensign  Nioolls,  from  72  F.  with  Easigu  Mew-art, 
h.  p.  .39  F. 

■  ■ .  Magee,  from  1  W.  1.  R.  with  Ensipn  PotJ. 
h.  p.  5  F. 

Rcsignaiunis  and  Rctiremcnis. 

Major  Gen  Griffith,  late  of  Gren.  (ids. 
Colonel  Sir  Robert  Hill,  Royal  Horse  (id  >. 

- Ottley,  70  F. 

Lieut  Col.  Roger,  Royal  .Art 

- Vivion,  Rm’.il  .\rt. 

Major  Dougan,  4  Dr.  Gds. 

- Irwin.  S  Dr.  (Ms. 

- Gordon,  2  F. 

Capt.  Harrington,  8  Dr. 

- Carpenter,  15  Dr. 

— —  (’’larKe,  6  F. 

Lieut  Wliarton,  8  Dr. 

Ensign  Hume,  93  F. 

Appointment  Cancelled. 

Hosp.  Assist  A'oung. 

Deaths. 

Lieut  Gen.  A.  L.  Layard,  late  of  2  Royal  Vri.  Bn 
Maj.Gen.  Jolm  Hall,  near  Mansfiehl  2«:  Julv  IK-  ' 

■  -  Griffith,  late  of  1  F.  (Ms.  i 

Lieut  CoL  l.dwrLHice,  late  of  13  Dr.  BrfHiipt'tn, 
Middlesex  I '“P 

Major  Mauriage,  h.  p.  60  F.  Maubege  1’  him' 
—  ■»  Seottit.  p.  Sicilian  Regt  Cowhill,  ^ 
Dumfries  .31  Od.  IS.'J. 


3  Capt  Tench,  from  h.  p.  10  F. 

vice  Hewett,  Rifle  Brig.  14  do. 

H  Ens.  Trant,  Lieut  vice  Huston,  d^l 

.9  Feb. 

Crt^it  Cadet  H.  B.  Stokes,  from  Royal 
Mil.  ColL  him.  .  24  July 

3  Limit  M inter,  from  h.  p.  Lieut  vice 

Marsh,  dead  ^ 

7  Gent  Cadet  T.  S.  Beckwith,  from  RoyM 

MiL  Coll.  Ens.  bv  purch.  vice  Lort 
A.  ('on>'ngham,  llorse  Gds.  do. 

Gent  ('ad^  H.  Hill,  from  R.  Mil.^  Ens. 
vice  Beckwith,  Rifle  Brig.  51  d^ 

0  Bt.  Lieut  Col.  Mac  Grigor,  Lieut  Col. 

by  purch.  vice  ('oL  Ottley,  ret 
'  *  14  Aug. 

Bt  Major  Greene,  Major  by  purch.  do. 
Lieut  Hunter,  Capt  by  purch.  do. 
i2  Capt  Drummond,  Major  by  purch. 

vice  Rolt.  prom.  24  July 

Lieut  Mack'an.  Capt  by  nurch.  do. 
Ens.  Blair,  Lieut  by  purch.  do. 

J.  Garthshore.  Ens.  by  pun*h.  do. 

Lieut  Gen.  Sir  F.  G.  Maclean,  Bt.  Col. 
vice  M.  Gen.  Sir  D.  Pack,  dead 

28  do. 

Cl  Capt  Fairfax,  Major  by  purch.  vice 

Brown,  prom.  17  do. 

Lieut  Charlton.  Capt  by  purch.  do. 
Ens.  Wynyard,  Lieut  by  do. 

- Martin,  from  22  F.  Ens.  by  purch. 

.  do. 

53  J.  Crowe,  Ens.  by  purch.  vice  Ilumo, 

ret  do. 

- Eaton,  h.  p.  10  P.  14  Aug. 

Ensign  Hamilton,  from  69  F.  2d  Lieut 
by  piirch.  vice  (’linton,  17  F.  da 
Rifle  Brig.  Ens.  Beckwith,  from  57  F.  2d  Lieut 
vice  Wootlford,  prom.  .31  do. 

Capt  Hewett,  from  .3,3  F.  Capt  vice 

- Eaton,  h.  p.  10  F.  14  Aug. 

Fnsign  ILamilton,  from  69  F.  F.  2d 
Lieut  bypurch.viccClinton,  17  F.  da 

CoL  C^  }  Mahon,  Quarter  Master  7  do. 

3  Vet  Bn.  Capt  Carey,  from  h.  n.  60  F.  Cant 
vice  ('ou'rtenay,  ret  list  31  JuV* 

Unattached, 

Bt  Lieut  Col.  Brown,  from  85  F.  Lieut  Col.  of 
Infantry,  by  purch.  vice  Lieut  Col.  Roger, 
Royal  Art  ret.  17  July  182.3. 

— - - Rolt.  from  72  F.  Lieut  Col.  of 


lic'gkiter, — Meteorological  Talk. 

METEOllOLOGICAL  TABLE, 

Kept  (it  Edinlurgh^  in  the  Observatory^  Caltonhill, 


.V.n.— riic  01)scrvations  arc  made  twice  every  day,  at  nine  o’eloc-k  forenoon  and  four  o’cUx'k  aflei- 
mum.— The  setxMid  Observation,  in  the  aitemoon,  in  the  first  column,  is  taken  by  the  Ilcgister 
'I'liiTmometer. 


IS..-.  Ther.'Baro.  Weather.  }  18iJ5.  Then  Baro.|'^*5JjJ-!wimL|  Weather.  ! 


Attach.) 


■  «  M.IT 

\..rt 

-  (  V.  .^> 
.»  M.i;i 
'  ■  (  \..i9 

t  A..il 

•'I  A.  .54  I 

•\,A..'>.3 
,  i  .M.1.3 

,  M.li 
'(A.  .55 

u,.< 

A.  .57 

,,  < 

I 

M..51  j 
*■(  .\..5S  j 
M.IS  I 
‘  (  A.  a.)  i 

50 

‘  (  ;A..5(; 

1  r  (  I  M.4.> 


..ilOl.V. 
.57S  M 
..551*  A. 
.I.Hh  M, 
'  .‘_»(].5  A. 
.10*.'  M. 
..>7.5  -A. 
.541  Al. 
.5ii!a. 
..>KS  M. 
..My  A. 
.515  M. 
..5.50  A. 
.558  M. 
.101'  ,\. 
.bVO  M. 
.751  A. 
.010  M. 
..50 1  ,V. 
.525  M. 
-521  A. 
.225  M. 
.011  A. 
.525  M. 
.K»8  A. . 
•2U2  M., 
.408  A. . 
.525  M., 
.2.50  A. ; 
.110  M.. 
.150  A.  i 


•A8  \ 

G.>/ 

»!}  N'v. 

■^}  NW. 

•S}N. 

Sl'NW. 

w  I  vw 
50  ) 

l\v. 

1  .S>V. 


•jgjisw. 

•S}  L'We. 
i'Ublc. 
■^)lcbte. 

^  t 


llainforen.  •  .  M.42 

fair  aftern.  !  ^“6*1  <  ^  55 

! Dull,  with  I  M..58 

slight  showrs  \  I  A.  55 

Fair  day,  ,u(  M.19 

*  |h.  rain  night.  A.:i9 

I  Rain  morn,  j  (  M.45 

’  (fair  day.  I  A.  .55 

{ShowrywithI  (  iM.Hj 

jsunsh.  cold.  ;  \  A.  54 

1  Dull  <!t  cold,'  oc,(  IM.1.5> 

'  I  with  showers ,  t.  A.  51 

Mom.  cold,  j  .,>1  M.4‘i 

I  showery  day.!  A.  5l 

;  Mom.  cold,  ^mJiM.II 

'  (dull  aftern.  A.  .55 

Rain  morn.  o-t'M.l8 

sunsh.  day.  X I  A.  5I 

Rain  mom.  opli  M.lH 

and  evcning.i  X  A.  .>51 

Rain  most  j  M.lTj 

of  day  I  “'VA..5y 
Morn.  h.  rain,  1  M.47 

aftwds.  fair.  1  'A.  5t> 

Heavy  rain  !  oollM.lS 

jmost  of  day.  ■  X  A.  5fi 

jForen.h.rain  -nit  M.45 

fair  afU'rn.  \  1a.  54 

Rain  most  ..  1  M.iAi 

of  day.  *^*X  .A.W) 

Rain  foren.  j 

fair  aftern.  { 

Average  of  Rain,  5.673  Inches. 


2!».413  M.56’\ 

..596  A.  58) 
.(M0M.60\ 
.388'A.  r;5  f  Cble. 
.279,.M.fJ5( 

..554  A. 62)  V'* 
.5.50  M.61  \ 

..5.02  A.  (RJ)  “• 
.5.%!  M.61  I 
.ir>.5!A.5S;  'V. 
.496  M.60  \ 

.47.0  A.  59/ 

.491  M..57X 
.551  A.  60) 

.646  M.60  \  , 

.644  A.  61  )  ^*1**^* 
.175  M..58X  ,,,, 
.61.5  A.  59) 

.792  M.58  X  vv 
.8.51  .A.  .58/  W. 
.793  M.60X  , 

.76.5  A.  59/  ^  We. 
.789  M.63\  _ 
.704  A. (R)  /  "  * 
.640  M.60  >  , 

.62.5  A.  (R> )  ^Wc. 
.672  .M.60X 
.718  A.  60)  fWc. 
.825  M.60  \  _ 
.840  A.  58/  "  • 


Foren.  fair.  I 
aft.  showery. 
Fair  force., 
rain  evening. 
.Morn.  <.V  aft. 
h.  shrs  min. 
Foren.  fair, 
.shower  after. 
Fair,  with 
sunsiiine. 


!  Frost  mom. 

I  fair  sun.sh. 

I  Dull,  but 
!  fair. 

j  Morn,  rain, 
ilay  foggy 
Fair,  witli 
sunshine. 
Foreihsunsh. 
lafUTii.  dull. 

I  Dull,  but 
warm. 

!  Rain  most 
iof  day. 

I  Rain  morn. 
)fair  day. 

I  Dull,  with 
Ishowers  nun. 


AGRICULTURAL  REPORT, 

<,  **  Mai  tin  of  Brillions,"  and  the  “  Saint  Swithin"  of  the  .South,  having  receiveil  their 

.j.i!  «>in|)lenieiit  of  rain,  tlic  weatlier  began  to  clear  up  about  Uie  20th  of  August.  The  depth  of  rain 


has  been  sometiines  low 
>t  two  weeks  in  August 
in  the  central  district  of 


..  ..  .  ami  im  w  nai  is  |)asi  oi  me  present  month  54^®,  by  obsen  atioas  taken  m  me  central  distnet  of 
1m  rhb'’'i  mininenceil  in  Uie  early  districts  about  tlie  beginning  of  the  picsent  moiitli.  In  the 

itnumis  it  will  not  be  general  before  the  2()th.  Wheat,  on  drylands,  will  yield  a  line  sample,  but 
nd  o  *Wn.  On  low-lying  grounds,  where  the  crop  was  lodged,  tlic  straw  has  a  dark  ap|>earancc, 
Ilf  II.  ^  * ’  rather  light,  but,  upon  the  whole,  wc  do  not  think  tlusspecies of  grain  will  fall  nuieh  short 

t  im.  average.  A  eunsiderublc  breadth  of  barley  is  now  cut,  and  will  yield  a  full  average  re- 

ti'iip  !•<  ajuiearance  is  fiattering.  Hcans  will  yield  a  better  return  tlum  was  at  one 

iK-irth.  ^  deficient;  the  straw  being  destroyeil 

anit  urn  that  are  formed  cannot  ix)ssibly  filL  On  dry  sods,  theaj»i»ear- 

had  fayoui^le.  Turnips  have  improved  considerably  of  late;  on  wet  soiK  where  the  foliage 

CTxii  »«ri  J  ’  V  "y.‘'**‘**s''  c  moisture  at  the  root,  they  will  not  recover  a  fair  growth.  Prices  of 

a  (YimK,u  south,  and  as  soon  as  the  harvest  is  over,  if  the  weather  prove  favourable, 

(ler  a..  I  IK  F*®**  i*'  general.  The  appearance  of  a  full  supply  of  winter  fixl- 

M’nni?  in  price  obtained  for  cattle,  will  induce  farmers  to  keep  on  a  full  stuck  till  the 

<11  Uu-  ®  general  estimate  of  the  airrent  crop  over  Scotland,  wc  believe  there  is 

•luaL  more  of  oats,  one-third  more  of  barley,  ono-tenth  less  of 

i'tito  in '  K  u  and  one-half  less  of  peav,  than  last  year  ;  but  much  still  depends  tin  the 

Journni  .r  ,K  ^  secured.  A  summary  of  English  reports  extracted  from  the  Fanners 

fiFDUi  ®  nature  of  the  crops  in  the  south  : 

'Duv  b- <ai!i  f  u  — Wheat  above  an  average,  and  where  well  got,  good  in  quality.  Tl^  same 

uri*  .,n  I  f  ■  ’  where  the  cultivation  is  gootl,  some  of  the  bean-fields  as  abundant  in  both 

racT  ai^  will  V  wheat  cro|>  has  evidently  sufferetl  greatly  in  the  car,  frtim  atmospheric  influ- 

but  ?n  K  ^Rl*”**  y**-*^^  much  lighter  than  the  general  cak'ulatioii.  Barley  a  heavy  and  gootl 


than  a  rjit,"”'' *'*^^  **^**^^^*^  *^'^**^^*  though  backward;  harvest  will  not  become  general  in 

t'*  virid*i}.n  1  **  "ot  thought  that  wheat  will  exceed,'  if  it  reach  an  average  crop.  OaU  likely 

‘‘‘I'flv  tn  Vi  J  rVu  ‘•T"'®  may  be  said  of  barley.  Beaus  better  than  was  exfietled ;  the  Uunnest  pease 
bC’fJjiVS^  return. 

generally  thin,  and  much  broken  down. 

*  SOdd  dpai  Wheat  not  thkik,  ai^  will  not  be  a  heavy  croj>.  A  large  breadth  cut,  and 

onler.  Barley  and  oats,  on  dry  land,  look  well;  on  wet  und,  thin  and  short. 
August  .W®  .5.8ths.  It  may  be  here  remarked,  that  the  mean  at  Annat  Uonlcn, 
i-lOths;  observations  taken  at  both  places  in  the  same  manner. 

•*"*»>  lost commenced  about  the  middle  of  August;  much  corn  cut 
Flo  IK  ^L-*”**  Bprouted  before  the  27lh.  .  ^ 

y**”*  wheaU  never  known  tube  more  damaged,  or  worse  got;  less  bulk  than 
meansa  CTop.  Beans  late,  and  but  few  of  them. 

^inibiew  *  na  ^  VOrkshire._^-|^  a  lighter  crop  than  was  expected;  a  partial  appearance 
.  ''FAiT.Dini\iS?D!IE!*’”*  ®^*l*^mits.  ^ring  crops  light  Bwley  backward. 

^'^‘0  rixld*!.  VORK^HIRE.— The^heat  crop  will  be  found  under  an  average.  Beans  not 

Pet  thihi  promised.  Barley  the  best  aop  «i  the  grouncL  Oats  late. 

September  12,  1823. 
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British. 


English.  Scots. 


Haddbtffton. 


Dalkeith. 


OatmKiI, 


Bariev 


Pease.  I  Beans. 


Bolls.  Ihrices, 


Boiling.  I  Grey. 


Liverpool, 


Oatm.  !t0  \h. 


Flour. 


Beans, 


England  4"  Waki, 


Pcasc.|08tiB. 


iKlour,‘iHO  Ib-ij 

Fine. 

2il. 

s.  s. 

50  55 
.50  55 
.50  55 
.)0  55 

8.  S.| 

42  .501 
42  501 
4  2  .50 
42  50 

1 

1  I  1 

1 

Irish.  1 

1  Amer.' 

IW 

1  Kng 

Per  Boll,  i 

l*r.I‘ivk 

1 

1  Wlieat,  240  lbs.  | 

Dantxic. 

For.  roil. 

British. 

Whe;.U  :1  ,  ; 

- - 1  Barley. 

Oats.  Pease. 

Prices.  jAv.pr.  |  1 

.\ug. 

21i 

.30 

2«, 

50 

,Sc*pt. 

4 

50 

Wheat. 

701b. 

Oats. 

451b. 

Barley. 

601b. 

Rye. 

perqn 

s.  d.  s.  d. 

s.  d.  s.  (L 

8.  d.  s.  d. 

S.  8. 

4  6  9  9 

3  4  .3  7 

4  9  5  3< 

38  44 

4  6  9  9 

3  3  3  6 

4  9  5  3j 

38  44 

4  6  8  9 

S  11  3  2 

4’4  Toj 

X  38 

1 

0 


3H1 


Rtgi^itcr. — Coume  nj'  Exchange,  S;c. — Bankrupts. 

Count' of  Exctuiuge,  lAmdon,  Sept.  9— Amsterdam,  12  :  10.  Ditto  at  si^ht, 
1> :  tt.  Hottordam,  12  ;  11.  Antwerp,  12  :  9.  Hamburgh,  38  :  2.  Altona,  38:  3. 
I’aris  days  sight,  25  :  85.  Bourdeax,  26  ;  5.  Frankfort-on-the-Mainc,  159. 
Madrid,  36^.  Cadiz,  354.  Gibraltar,  304.  Leghorn,  464.  Genoa,  434.  Lisbon,  524* 
Ojwrti),  524.  Kio  Janeiro,  48.  Dublin,  941^  cent.  Cork,  94  ^  cent. 

Prices  of  Bullion,  1?'  oz. — Portugal  Gold  in  bars,  £.0n0u0. — Foreign  Gold  in  bars, 

£.3„17„6 New  Doubloons,  i,‘.3itl5ii6. — New  Dollars,  £.0ii4ii9. — Silver  in  bars. 

Standard,  £.0n4ull. 

Premiums  of  Insurance. — Guernsey  or  Jersey,  25s.  a  30s. — Cork  or  Dublin,  25s.  a 

;i(is _ Belfast,  25s.  a  30s. — Hambro’,  20s.  a  50s. — Madeira,  20s.  a  30s — Jamaica, 

lOs-ii  50s. — Greenland,  out  and  home,  6  gs.  a  12  gs. 


Wi'ckbj  Prices  of  the  Public  Funds,  from  Aug.  20th  to  Sept.  lOth  1823. 


Aug.  20. 

Aug.  27. 

Sept.  3. 

Sept.  10. 

Bank  Stock.,.,,,^ — , — 

226 

-  — 

2264 

3  l*^  cent,  reduced. - - - 

831 

834 

834 

— 

3  cent.  consolSx,„,,^^ - - 

82S 

82’ 

824 

825 

34  cent.  do.  - . ,, 

964 

964 

964 

974 

1 cent.  do. - - — _ _ _ 

1002 

lOoi 

101 

— 

Ditto  New  do... _ _ _ _ _ _ 

lOlf 

lois 

iOli 

1024 

India  Stock — _ _ _ 

— 

2634 

— 

58  59 

63  64 

64  61 

— 

Excheqvier  bills,  (£.  1000) _ 

28  30 

31  33 

36  35 

35  37 

(amsols  for  account^.^ _ _ _ _ 

824 

82| 

82S 

82i 

French  5  rents . . 

93  fr.  25  c. 

93fr.25c. 

— 

90fr.40c. 

Alphabetical  List  of  English  Bankrupts,  announced  between  the  20tl)  of 
July  and  the  20th  of  August  1823 :  extracted  from  the  London  (Jazettc. 


Ailims,  J.  Union-street,  Southwark,  oilman. 
Ai'terson.  II.  Newcastle-UHon-Tyne,  surgeon. 

Aiior.  W.  I L  Sun-street,  Bishopsgatc-street,  musi* 
i-al  instrument  maker. 

Auiiin,  J.  Little  SL  Thomas  Apostle,  Cheapsidc, 
wareliouseman. 

Liverpool,  dealer  and  chapman, 
saer,  T.  W .  Foley-street,  tallow-chandler. 

J.  I.irachouae,  timl^r-raerchant 
ta  Ii!*’  ^  ^''■’^ton,  Norfolk,  farmer. 

W.  II.  and  T.  Artillery-court,  Chis- 
well-street,  printers. 

Buu^cr,  'T.  llolbom,  victualler. 

I  Honiton,  Devonshire,  saddle-maker. 

**^i-^*ok*'  Brunswick-square, 

Wull,  merchants. 

(  n^E’r*  **‘K^*street,  Bloomsbury,  draper. 
lhvCL^'vi*'”i*.  *^®’^***  Bristol,  shoemakers. 

Alontgomeryshire,  farmer. 

Lecd*,Mlk-me^. 

<*n4H5r. 

draper. 

dollinebrooke-row,  Walworth,  baker, 
c^ti^**  **•  Bangboum  Chambers,  mer- 

Covent-garden,  woollen- 

^**^^J^te4torse  Terrace,  Stepney,  coel-mer- 

***^J^.  Llandarrog,  Carmarthenshire,  cattle- 

kSSS* horsedcaler. 

J-  u,  star  Comer,  Bermondsey,  carpen- 

Hoh^^iJ''?*^™ter-road,  victualler. 

***»i>htiiwm*  Ji®*‘*®?hall-8treet,  naachine-maker. 

and  W.  Lacon.  Liverpool,  iron- 


Hopwood,  J.  Chanccry-lanc,  bill-broker. 

Jones,  T.  St  Johii's-street,  West  .Smithfield,  sta¬ 
tioner. 

Kenning,  G.  Church-street,  Spitalfields,  silk-man. 
Ladd,  Sir  J.  Cornhill,  watch-maker  and  jeweller. 
Lean,  T.  Liverpool,  coach-maker. 

Ixingworth,  J.  Liverpool,  builder. 

Lucas,  J.  Weymouth-terrace,  llackney-rond,  mu¬ 
sical  instrument  maker. 

Mandate,  E.Sebergham,  Cumberland,  lime-bumer. 
Middletort,  R.  King-street,  Rotherhithe,  mcreluint. 
Morton,  R.  Charlotte-street,  Fitzniy-square,  papci- 
hanger. 

Piercy,  J.  and  R.  Saunders,  Birmingham,  edge- 
tool  makers. 

Ramsden,  II.  Walworth,  coach-master. 

Reed,  T.  High  Holbom,  lincn-<lraper. 

Righton,  J.  Bristol,  haberdasher. 

Rogers,  R.  Piddle  Hinton.  Dorsetshire,  farmer. 
Ilothwell,  P.  Runcorn,  Cheshire,  comHlealer. 
Saifery,  E.  Downham,  Norfolk,  farmer. 
Sciao^aga,  J.  Old  Bailey,  merchant. 

Shorthose,  J.  Hanley,  StafTordshirc,  earthenware- 
manufacturer. 

Simpson,  R.  Watling-strect,  warehouseman. 
Smith,  J.  Bradninch,  Devonshire,  paper-maker. 
Smith,  W.  B.  Bristol,  innhoWer. 

Squires,  T.  St  Albans,  saddler. 

Steward,  M.  H.  Long-lane,  Bermondsey,  pump- 
maker. 

.Symes,  K.  Kingswood,  Wilts,  dothier. 

Tabberer,  B.  Monmouth,  currier. 

Thornton,  H.  Thayer-street,  oilman. 

Tnidove,  W.  Dunchurch,  Warwickshire,  farmer. 
Warr,  J.  W.  Davies,  and  T.  Matthews,  Tipton, 
Staflbnhhire,  iron-masters. 

Watts,  E.  Yeovil,  .Somersetshire,  butcher. 
Wlbberley,  O.  Liverpool,  merchant 
Williamson,  J.  Withiogtoo,  Lancashue. 


istir. — Bunkrujifs. — Obituary. — Birth},. 


L^rt. 


ALniABETiCAi.  List  of  Scotch  Bankruptcies  and  Dividends,  announctd 
August  1823 ;  extracted  from  the  Edinburgh  Gazette. 

SEUUESTIIATIONS. 

( •.ilU'tly,  n:ivul,  brewer  and  inkcejicr  in  Perth. 

Curdiier,  Amlrew,  inerehant  in  F^tlinburgh. 

Jolin^U)i>c,  Alexander,  inerehant  in  Edinburgh. 

Renip,  David,  inerehant  in  ^alinburgh. 

Kerr,  Robert,  groecr  and  spirit  dealer  in  Stirling. 

I.indsay,  Walter,  grixvr  in  PorUtilasgow. 

Mac'kiiitosh,  Diuiiel,  inerehant  in  Glaasgow. 

Sloan,  Arthur,  elolh-nierehant  in  Wigton. 

.''traeban,  Janies,  grrxvr  in  inverkeitning. 

Walker,  Alex,  mcrehant,  formerly  in  Arbroath, 
now  in  Pathead. 


DIVIDENDS. 

Powsie,  John,  inerehant  in  Crail ;  by  J.  Schaw, 
writer  in  Cujtar. 


DIVIDENDS. 

Duguid,  William,  jiin.  merehant  in  Abrnlmi-  by 
(George  Wilson,  atlviK'ate  there. 

M'Artliur,  IJcorge,  grocer  in  lila^eow;  hv  tSt- 
Trustee  there. 

M'Caul,  John,  «3t  Sons,  mereliants  in  Glasgow ;  bi- 
Mr  Gordon,  merehant  there. 

M’Leotl,  Rev.  John,  Glasgow;  by  Jaincs  Km, 
accountant  there. 

Mutter,  W'illiam,  haberdasher  in  Ethnbtirijh ;  by 
William  Scott,  accountant  there. 

Sorely,  John,  jun.  ironmonger  in  Glasgow  ;  by  (1. 
Sanders,  ar'countan  t  there. 

Turner,  Jas.  hosier  in  Dumfries ;  by  R.  'I’lirashic, 
writer  there. 


TIIR  LATE  LORD  NAPIER. 

The  Right  lion.  Francis  I.ord  Napier,  Lord 
l.ieuU-nantof  Selkirkshire,  who  dieil  on  the  1st 
August,  was  son  of  William  I/ord  Napier,  by 
M;ny  Ann,  daughter  of  Charles  Lord  Cathcart, 
was  Imrii  in  17.)S,  and  siux-ixmIcxI  his  hither  in 
I77A.  In  17SI,  hemarrlotl  M.aria  Margaret,  eldest 
♦laughter  of  Sir  John  Clavering,  by  whom  he  lias 
left  William  John,  now  Lord  Napier,  (who  inar- 
iitxl  Miss  Cix-hrane  Johnstone,  and  has  two  sons 
and  three  ilaughters,)  ('harks,  and  llenrv  Alfreil, 
and  four  iUiughU*rs. .  In  early  life,  his  )/orddiip 
servixl  in  the  ainiy,  which  he'left  aliout  the  close 
of  the  American  war;  but  in  the  late  French  war 
heservetl  as  LicuUniaiit-Colonel  of  Uic  llojx’toun 
Feneibles,  till  that  regiment  w;is  reduced.  In  17ik), 
his  Lordship  was  elix-ted  one  of  the  sixteen  rc- 
priseiiLitivc  I\*ers  of  .Scotland,  and  in  which  ho 
♦sHitinuiil  ever  since,  extx'pt  in  the  Parliament 
I'Ummoiaxl  m  IbOO',  which  only  sat  one  session^ 


In  1802  he  succeeded  David  Farl  of  I/‘\(ii  as 
Lord  High  C;ommi8sionrr  to  the  Genml  Anm-iii- 
bly  of  the  Church  of  .Sintlahd,  which  offio-  hr 
resigned  in  1817,  and  was  sum'ctkd  by  Willuni 
Earl  of  Errol.  IJjKin  his  resignation,  tne  unani¬ 
mous  thanks  of  tne  Assembly  was  volol  to  hn 
Lordship  for  the  manner  in  which  he  itmiiudcd 
himself  in  that  high  olfiec ;  at  the  same  Unif, 
they  expressed  their  sincere  regret  at  hisiesigna 
tion,  after  his  long  and  faitliful  service*,  l^itd 
Napier  was  highly  rcsiiected,  not  only  by  lilsbn*- 
tlier  Peers,  but  by  all  ranks  of  the  commiiirfy. 
With  great  urlianity  of  manners,  he  siipiHirtiil 
the  dignity  of  his  rank,  and  was  kind  and  .iffable 
to  every  ix*rson.  As  a  husband,  father,  and  fnml, 
his  txiiiduet  was  highly  praiseworthy  and  exem¬ 
plary  ;  in  short,  he  displayeil,  during  his  life, 
every  Christian  virtue  in  an  eminent  degnt, 
whicni  makes  liis  death  sincerely  lamcntcil. 


BIRTHS,  MARRIAGES,  DEATHS 


Aug.  9.  Mrs  J.  A.  Cheync,  Nft  8.  Casll.SliM. 

Edinburgh,  a  liaughter.  . 

—  Mrs  Edward  D.  Allison,  55,  Kirkgatc,  Leilh, 

“Wtihe  manse  of  Longforgan.  Mrs  WalluT, 
a  Lady  of  Provost  Jamwon, 

* Is^/UDromona,  county  of 

of  William  Cunningham,  Ewp  a  lUug^r-  , 

14.  In  Bedford  iSiuare,  London,  the  lauy  a 
Andrew  Spottiswoodc,  Esq.  a 

-  At  llSugas,  the  Lady  of  Sir 
Lander,  of  FountainhaU, 

15.  At  his  house  in  the  Caixmgate,  Edinburg 

the  Latly  of  Henry  Prager,  Esq.  a  ^ 

16.  At  Edinburgh,  Lady  Hr« 

17.  At  Gr^chiU,  tile  Udy  of  tharici  M(Tv 

Edinburgh,  Mr*  WiJh«r^> 


Thornton,  wife  of  . . . .  . _ 

tlnigoons,  a  daughter.  '  ’  ’**’*"'  Lauder,  of  F^untainh^, 

2>.  Mrs  James  Monteitli,  Buehanan-SDect,  Glas¬ 
gow,  a  .son. 

2:1.  At  Holdernesse  House,  the  Marchioness  of 
l-tmdoiiderry,  a  daughter. 

•il.  At  Silver  Mills,  near  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Colo-  Reid,  Esq.  R.  TM.  i 
nel  Maebean,  a  sou.  18.  At  43,  York 

.August  1.  At  No.  17,  Dublin-Strectf'Edinburgh,  a  son. 

Mr  Stuart,  a  daughter.  19.  At  Nrtherlai 

.x  In  Soutii-Strect,  Grosvenor  Square,  London,  *  —  At  Leith  Linl 
the  l.ady  of  Henry  Liiidesay,  Uetimne,  Esq.  a  '  Esq.  a  son, 

♦laughter.  _  At  Abbey  Ba 

4.  At  Kirkcudbright,  Mrs  Blair,  younger  of  glas,  a  son. 

Borguc.  a  son.  ®  jl.  At  .^pringhil 

—  V  iMMuntess  Torrington,  of  two  sons.  Esq.  a  son. 

a.  At  (iiigar-hoiiiie,  the  Latly  of  A.  Maitland  ,  24.  At  Sanquhai 

iahton,  1^.  youiitfcr  of  aiRon  I lall,  a  ilaughtcr.  26.  Mrs  1  )ougla! 

~  Ai  I  Tusshall,  Mr  Marjoribanks,  a  son.  burgh,  a  daughtei 

K.  At  Acton  VilU,  tiie  Laily  of  John  Gonlon,  27.  At  Whiteho 
Esq.  a  ^  aiHl  heir.  Laily  Eleanor  Bal 

At  llampstA-ad,  the  Lady  of  John  Fraser,  Lately,  at  Gospi 

jiin.  Ksq.  twosiNi^.  llnwe  a  son. 

»  .‘i  r  Lady  of  Cap-  —  In  HiU-Stree 

rain  r.  ^  ^ 


tsin  r,  llamiltoo,  a  daughtcii 


UHlUBiia 


J  ^  nc-rister, — Marriages. —  Tk'aths. 

MAnni AGES.  Auff. : 

K'*>  |„iv  12.  \t  StrwnrdstowM  ('hlirch, county  Smith,  i 
.  i\n.no.  Mr  «?»<»«  Kfniio«Jy.  historical  painter,  ter  of  M 
iiSanm!  age  of  S-l.  to  Miss  M»ry  .Vlder,  At 

'm*  U  ni'h(»p's  Court,  near  Dublin,  Earl  FiU-  daughtc 
niiluw.  to  I.H»lv  Pniisoiiby.  Board  ol 

"•  \t  Mullein  manse,  Andrew  Buchan,  Esq.  _  — 

Mdlei'i.  to  Miss  Helen  Maclelland,  younficst  f-^l- Gl« 
rullliti’rof  TIios.  Maclelliind,  I-iiq.  of  Orchard-  ^ 

-t '  xftS^Alex.  Brcmner,  Esq.  (late  M  foot, )  Frederic 
nin!oin  in  Keith,  to  Eliza,  eUlest  daughter  of  t^harlott 
l,„"ut.  (’olonel  A.  Grant. 

-I  The  Kev.  .lames  .Stuart  Murray  Anderson, 

M*\!  of  H-Iliol  College,  Oxford,  to  Barbara  Char- 
Mte.  seixinil  d.iughter  of  the  late  George  Wrough- 
u»n.  F.-q.  of  Newhigton  lloiwe,  Oxfordshire,  and 
o»'  tnuVk  Hall,  >'orkshire. 

es.  At  Arbraith,  Mr  Boliert  Gonlon,  merchant, 
li)M.irgarct,  iLiughtcr  of  the  late  Provost  Ander- 

yin. 

tN.  At  the  manse  of  Wilton,  the  Rev.  Joseph 
ThimiMin.  minister  of  Ednam,  to  Margaret  Ilnn- 
n.  .l  iughliT  of  the  late  Rev.  Dr  Hardie,  minister 

of  Ashkirk. 

—  At  I»n<lon,  lajrd  Siilmouth,  to  the  Hon. 

M^  Townsheml. 

51.  At  nimiham,  Bcdfonlshire,  Richard  Ilelley, 

F.q.  ofAVilton,  to  Carolina  L^titia,  eldest  daugfi- 
liT  oiM.'ihn  Cainnljell,  Esq.  of  DuiHxni. 

—  At  I'ortoix'llo,  Lieut.  J.  R.  Forrest,  R.  N.  to 
M.iq  Munro,  youngest  daughter  of  the  late  James 
t  (X.'klmni.  Esq.  Haddington. 

—  In  A'orkshire,  Major-General  Sir  Edward 
Bimixi,  K.C.B.  Governor  of  f’eylon,  to  Maria,  cl- 
dridauchU-rof  W.  Fawkes,  Es(|.  of  Famlcy  Hall. 

—  At  Eilinluirgh,  Riehanl  Poole,  M.D.  to  Jane, 
dtlcst  (lauchter  of  the  late  Mr  John  Caird,  Sur¬ 
veyor  of  Taxes. 

August  2.  At  Cheltenham,  John  Orrock,  Esq. 
of  omx’k,  Alicnleenshire,  to  Mary,  youngest 
daughter  of  the  Late  James  ('ockbum,  Es<|.  of 
1-imeStrM‘t  .Square,  London. 

—  At  .St  Paneras,  Alex.  Deli.s.ser,  Esq.  surgeon, 
to  Dfliorah.  eldest  daughter  of  the  late  John 
1  rawford,  EIsq.  Quebec ;  and,  on  the  s.ame  tlay, 
it  s:imc  place,  .Samuel  James  Douglas,  Esq.  Pol- 
muiK-k<ho.ail,  to  .Agnes  Dickie,  youngest  daugh- 
tit  of  the  late  John  Crawford,  Esq. 

A  At  Dalkeith,  Captain  J.  Little,  of  the  Hon. 
i-1't  India  Company's  service,  to  Lucy  Anne, 
only  djiughtor  of  the  late  Colonel  Willey,  of  his 
.Majesty's  1th  dragoon  guanls. 

1.  At  SU'warton,  Mr  John  Paterson,  surgeon, 
nf  Agnes  Wallace,  only  daughter 

«t  Mr  Alex.  King,  merchant  there. 

Mary,  Lambeth,  .Surry, 

^  Marion,  second 
^l^hUr  of  1  homas  Manson,  1^.  Li^bcth  Ter- 

Alexander  Soot,  Esq.  of  Trinity,  to 
of  MuJr  ’  '*^‘*‘*  of  William  Blair,  'Esq. 

R«  'm'^fj  *^^****  church  of  Cossey,  by  the  Right 
Frupr'c  Norwich,  Thomas  Alexander 

(.cixinna  Ii  Strichen,  to  Charlotte 

r^.^'^oghterof  Sir  George  Jeming- 
hiMnit  *  ™*feydiall ;  the  marriage  ceremony 
ofUu^SiiT”  y  performevi  in  the  chapel 

ofihe  **0^1  ceremonies 

'lenck  Gatholic  Church,  by  Uae  Rev.  Fro- 

ampbeltown,  Mr  Matthew  Langlands, 

^  Janet,  second  daughter  of  tleincnt. 

Esq-  merchant. 

’^Ulf ’  ^erte,  the  Hon.  Capt  Gran- 
'•'•lalLSSV'.f/*?™'  eldest  son  of  Ad- 

younmt  G.C.B.,  to  Esther  Caroline, 


John  (?(H*hran,  Esu.  of  Kirktonficld. 

IM.  At  IMtlivcr  House,  Fifeshire,  Ch.arles  Clnrl- 
ton.  Esq.  M.D.  to  Elizalx'th,  third  daughter  i>f 
the  late  William  Rml,  Es<|.  North  .Shields. 

iJl*.  At  Edinburgh,  the  Rev.  James  Tra<|uair, 
minister  of  Rhynd,  to  Elizalx'lh  .Mary  Haillie, 
niece  of  Mr  Wm.  Tramiair,  builder,  Pitt-Street. 

2.5.  At  Mollance,  Richard  Carson,  Em|.  of  l.ivcr- 
pool,  merchant,  to  Elizalx-th,  youngest  vlaugliter 
of  .lohn  Napier,  Esq.  of  Mollance. 

26.  At  Buceleuch  Place,  Kilinhurgh,  the  Rev. 
J.  Stevenson,  to  [.aura  Turton,  second  daughter 
of  John  Gordon,  Es<[. 


DEATHS. 

182."?.  Jantiary  20.  Lieut.-(’ol.  William  r.aml»- 
ton,  superintend.ant  of  the  Grand  Trigonometri¬ 
cal  Survey  in  India,  while  unx-eeding  in  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  his  duty,  from  llydrabatl  Utwanls  N.ag- 
por,  at  Hingin  Ghaunt,  50  miles  south  of  the  lat¬ 
ter  place,  aged  67. 

29.  At  the  I-Twidency,  Madras,  Lieutenant  .and 
Adjutant  William  Graham,  of  the  1st  Ixattalioii 
llth  regiment  native  infantry,  and  only  surviving 
son  of  Mrs  Graham  of  Ixingtown. 

March  20.  On  the  j»a.s.s;igc  from  Indi.a,  Mr 
Charles  Stodart,  son  of  Robt.  SUxlart,  E.s<i.  Quet  ii 
Street,  Edinburgh, 

April  ."K).  At  St  .lohn’s,  Newfonmlland,  Mr  Do¬ 
nald  Hamilton  M‘Calman,  merchant— «i  native  ol 
the  Lsle  of  Islay. 

—  At  the  Cape  of  Crood  Hoix;,  Captain  IVarwm, 
late  ('omni.andcr  of  the  Hon.  Company's  ship  Ge¬ 
neral  Hewitt. 

May  28.  At  Dcmcmra,  at  the  age  of  26  yi*ars, 
George  Douglas  Mackenzie,  fifth  son  of  Mr  Gd- 
bert  Mackenzie,  of  Invershin,  Sutlierlandshire. 
pf  Cossey,  by  the  Right  June  10.  At  Dcmarara,  Peter  Grant,  Esq.  many 
“  years  resident  in  that  colony. 

June  2!).  At  Quebec,  I/mghlin  .Smith,  Es<j. 
.Seignior  of  St  Denis  ami  I.a  Pex-atiere.  Mr  Smith 
was  a  native  of  Inveme8.s,  Scotland,  and  is  sup- 
posevi  to  lie  upwards  of  100  years  of  age.  I  le  .s«t- 
vevl  as  a  private  in  Gen.  Wolfe’s  army  at  the  tik- 

_  _ _  ing  of  Qticljec. 

domestic  chaplain  to  Sir  At  Sierra  I>eonc,  of  the  malignant  fever, 

which  has  for  some  time  raged  in  tliat  wiloiiy, 
Edwanl  Fitzgerald,  Esvj.  Chief  Justice  of  that  set- 

’  Tuly  7.  At  Montreal  Cottage,  near  Pertfi^  M.ir- 
garct  Alison,  wife  of  Alex.  Balfour,  Ls<i.  of  Airly 
Ixxlge,  Dundee.  . 

10.  At  Truro,  Nova  Scotia,  Mrs  Jane  M'Goric. 
wife  of  Dr  Slither,  B.  N. 

11.  At  .Stifkey,  Norfolk,  Colonel  Henry  liOl- 
tus,  of  the  Cokistream  Guards. 

H.  At  Port  Glasgow,  F^lizalxjth  Thomson,  wile 
of  Captain  George  Spencer.  ^ 

15.  At  Sullivan’s  Island,  near  Cliarleston,  Smith 
Carolina,  Mr  John  Macadam,  eldest  ton  of  I  eter 
Macadam,  Esq.  of  E^asterhousc. 

17.  Miss  Burt,  of  Bams.  , 

19.  At  DiiniKNi,  Mr  William  Reid,  sen.  mer¬ 
chant,  Okifigow. 

—  At  Viewficld,  W’illiam  Gib6»on,  E.iq.  in  the 
51st  year  of  his  age. 


— Dviilhs. 


July  13.  At  \cw  Mr*Uarh:xr.'\Sinfu>8on, 

wife  of  the  Itev.  Jotiii  ('le^g,*  minister  ox  the 
Si.t)Ls  Kpiscoivil  chattel  at  New  PiLsligo. 

i'l.  At  iiUunevm,  near  Dublin,  Viaoountes* 
Mountiiiorres,  in  the  4hth  year  of  her  age. 
t*:.'.  At  Kelvin  (irove,  JaiTU*s  Dennistoun,  jun. 

'Ti.  At  Aliertleen,  Alexander  Shirrefli,  Es<j.  ad¬ 
vocate. 

V5.  At  Paisley,  the  Hev.  Dr  Iloog,  first  minister 
of  the  Abbev  Parish,  in  the  T^th  year  of  his  age 
and  6(Hh  of  his  ministry. 

—  At  Bervie,  Bailie  James  Walker,  aged  .59. 

'J4.  At  London,  the  Bight  Honourable  the  Earl 

of  Karnhani. 

—  At  London,  Alajor-Heneral  Sir  Dennis  Pack, 
K.f  '.IL  C.T.S.  and  other  orders,  ('olonel  of  the 
Kith  foot,  and  Lieutenant-fJovemorof  Plymouth. 

—  At  Links  of  Kirkald}’,  Mr  David  Pearson, 
brewer. 

S(i.  At  Pitfour,  Perthshire,  James  Richardson, 
Esq.  of  Pitfour. 

t?<:.  At  TnunUm,  Somersetshire,  Judith  Rose 
Duncan,  widow  of  Wm.  Duncan,  K«|.  late  of  Bath. 

27.  AttJla^ow,  Helen  M'Leroy,  wife  of  John 
Hamilton,  Esti. 

od.  At  the  White  Lodge,  Richmoml  Park,  in 
the  57th  ytar  of  his  age,  me  Hon.  Henry  Adding¬ 
ton,  eldest  son  of  I^rd  Viscount  .‘^idmouth. 

—  At  2S.  Rankeillor-Street,  Edinburgh,  Alex. 
Kim'aid,  hlsi]. 

.51.  At  Whitehill,  near  Mus-selburgh,  Mr  John 
Brown,  brewer,  Edinburgh,  aged  2(1,  second  son 
of  Mr  Joseph  Brown,  t’hessels’  t'ourt. 

—  At  Dunblane,  aged  65,  John  Coldstream, 
Esq.  Sheri  ft'-^ubatitute  of  the  westeni  district  of 
Perthshire. 

—  At  Portobello,  John  .Anderson,  Esq.  of  Win- 
terfield. 

August  1.  At  Fra.sersburgh,  Mr  James  Gray, 
merchant  there,  in  the  6."d  year  of  hLs  age. 

—  In  Duncan- Street,  Duininiond  Place,  Edin¬ 
burgh,  Mrs  Ann  Cleghom,  widow  of  Bie  Rev. 
Rolx*rt  Little,  minister  of  Apnlegarth. 

—  At  Dacre  Uxlge,  the  Bight  Honourable  Fran¬ 
cis,  liord  Napier. 

2.  At  Winchester,  Charles  Frederic  Powlett, 
Lord  B.vyning. 

Aug.  2.  At  Did  Aberileen,  Dr  James  Brown, 
physician  there. 

—  At  his  house,  .51,  York  Place,  Edinburgh, 
Amirew  Pearson,  Eso.  of  the  Excise. 

—  At  (Basgow,  Isabella,  youngest  daughter  of 
the  late  Davnl  Stirling,  Esq. 

—  AtCilen-Luggic,  near  Kirkintill<x;h,  in  the 
K5th  year  of  her  age,  Mrs  Mary  Berrie,  widow  of 
the  late  John  Watt,  Esq.  of  (ilontore. 

.5.  Miss  Jane  Aitken,  eldest  daughter  of  Robert 
Aitkcn,  Esq.  brewer,  Camlachic. 

4.  At  her  nouse  in  Fi-ederick-.Street,  Edinburgh, 
Mrs  Barbara  .Spankie,  relict  of  Mr  John  Shirra, 
merchant  in  Glasgow. 

—  At  her  brother’s  house.  Foxhall,  Anna  Sarah 
Rachel  Waugh,  youngest  daughter  of  the  late 
Robert  Waugh.  Lsq.  of  FoxhalL 

5.  At  Perth,  Mr  John  Stewart,  aged  ninety-five. 
He  servctl  in  the  42d  regimeut,  at  the  liattle  of 
Ticondcrago,  w  here  he  was  wounded  in  the  arm 
and  head.  He  was  discharge*!  on  a  small  pension 
in  1,.58,  anti  has  been  on  the  pension  list  these 
sixty-five  years.  He  was  the  oldest  Burgess  in 
Pwth,  h-vving  enterwl  the  Guildry  in  .^Uember 
1764.  Mr  Stewart  was  principal] v  instrumental 
in  pmourmg  a  nlace  of  public  worship  for  the 
Highlanders  in  Perth,  ancf  he  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  Gaelic  Chapel  in  Canal-Street. 

—  At  the  manse  of  Culler,  Elizabeth  Howison, 
spouse  of  the  Rev.  William  Strachan. 

—  At  London.  Captain  Colin  M'Laurin,  half 
pay  h6th  regimeut. 

At  CasUemaint,  Ea.<;t  Lothian,  Elizabeth 
Martin,  sn>use  of  Mr  David  Hume,  farmer  there. 

6.  At  Aberdeen,  Mrs  .Ann  M<irrison,  widow  of 
the  Rev.  A.  Meams,  minister  of  Cluny. 

^***1*»  near  Edinburgh,  Mr  James 
Cargtl  Muir,  merchant.  Edinburgh. 

Maior-General  Darby  GriflTith. 

At  inefft  Mr  ThomM  Maccomijkh»  distiller 
t  ncre. 

S.  Suddenly,  at  Otley.  Miss  Mary  Ward,  of  that 

IiTk  ‘  j  excessively  terrified  by 

tlic  thunder  strnn  of  that  day  as  to  be  thrown 


Deaths. 

inU)  strong  convulsion  fits,  which  defiot  aii  p,,.. 
dical  and  surgical  aid,  and  tennuialcil  ui  her  Oe*;!! 
the  same  evening. 

Aug.  8.  At  Hartfield,  Mrs  Clementina  Stirbiu: 
aged  67,  relict  of  the  late  Mr  James  Dum-an,  bo*>k! 
seller,  .Saltmarket,  Glaivow. 

9.  At  Aberdeen,  in  his  i,'9th  year,  Mr  Jain« 
Farquhar,  merchant  there. 

3.  At  L.ondoii,  the  Most  Hon.  ManjuU  (\,m- 
w'allis,  in  the  4()th  year  of  his  age. 

—  At  L<x*hwinrioch,  Thomas  Reid,  laUmrer. 
He  was  bom  Slst  Octolier  1745,  in  the  ckul.an  of 
Kyle,  AyTshire.  The  importance  atta*hol  Ui  this 
circumstance  arises  from  nis  bcinjj  the  eeleliraud 
e<|uestrian  hero  of  Bums’s  jHieni,  l  am  o’  sh.jiur. 
He  has  at  length  sunnountetl  the  ••  mosM>,  ri¬ 
vers,  slaps,  and  stiles,"  of  life.  For  a  consideraiile 
time  byixast  he  has  been  in  the  serx  ice  of  Ma)(.r 
llervey,  of  Castlesemple,  nine  months  of  whuh 
he  has  been  incajiable  of  labour,  and  to  the  hi»- 
nour  of  Mr  Hervey  lie  it  namoil,  he  has,  vntha 
fostering  and  laudable  generosity,  s(Hrtlu\i,  a>  far 
as  it  was  in  his  jxiwer,  the  many  ills  of  ape  anil 
disease.  He,  however,  still  retaineil  the  titxire 
of  being  “  fu’  for  weeks  t^ether." 

—  At  his  I.ordship’s  residence,  near  laindon,  m 
the  prime  of  life,  after  a  tedious  iUiie>s.  Uuhanl, 
VMscount  Powerscourt.  His  I-ord>hi|t's  dotaM- 
leaves  a  vai'ancy  in  the  Irish  representathe  I’trr- 
age.  His  title  and  estates  desivnd  to  hi»  onl\  nm 
Richard,  now  Viscount  Powerscfnirt. 

—  Margaret  Farquhar  Somerville,  ilaughtcr  of 
Dr  Somerville,  Hanover  Square,  D.ndon. 

10.  At  Woolwich,  Douglas  I.awson,  Esq.  R.  A. 

10.  At  Duloch,  Miss  Fisher,  eldest  daughttrof 
the  late  Richard  Fisher,  Esq.  Ixirottiv 

1 1.  At  Old  Clochtow,  parisn  of  Slains,  Aboniew- 
shire,  John  Thoirs,  in  tne  97th  year  of  hi<  age. 

—  At  Brompton,  Brooks  Lawrence,  tsq.  Ute 
Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the  15th  light  dragoons  m 
which  regiment  he  served  .58  years,  and  ilurmi; 
the  perils  it  was  employed  in  tlie  l\cst  Innie», 
Peninsula,  and  at  W'aterloo,  where,  in  comniand 
of  it  at  that  memorable  battle,  he  hat  two  horvs 
killed  and  two  wounded  uiwler  him,  and  tor 
which  he  was  ^stinguished  by  his  brevet  rank. 

—  At  Gargunnot^  House,  .•stirlingshin'.  vri 
Ann  Weller,  Lady  of  the  late  t:olom  l  Lidingti'un. 
of  Gargunnock. 

12.  At  lx>ndon,  Lady  Wilson,  wife  of  Sir  Robert 

Wilson,  M.P.  ^ 

12.  At  Jedburgh,  the  Bey.  James  Swtt.  rami- 
ster  of  the  Relirt  congregation. 

—  At  Crutheiland,  Miss  Isabella  Barr  Auchm- 
vole,  second  daughter  of  the  late  Mr  Auchimi  , 
merchant,  Glasgow,  age<l  21  years. 

13.  At  Houston Tspiinge,  in  the  ™ 

Durham,  William  Ironside,  Esq.  late  of  the 
regiment  of  foot.  . 

14.  In  Tiviot  Row,  Fxlinburgh,  Mr  Jas.  LkMic. 

late  carver  and  gilder.  . ,  ^ 

—  At  Loebgellv,  the  Rev.  David  Greig. 

1.5.  At  Whitehill  Cottage,  near  Bristol. 
Walker,  Esq.  of  the  King’s  Remembrancers  01 
fioe.  Exchequer,  London.  . 

•16.  At  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Rachel 

of  James  Playfair,  Esq.  miwhini, 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Mr  James  M  hyte,  mcrch 

*"?aAt  Tipperlin,  Mrs  >* "?»’■*** 
widow  of  the  late  Mr  James  (^rmiehat  , 
troller  of  the  Customs  at  Port  ^  pf 

17.  At  New  Saughton,  George,  sec*' 

James  Watson,  Esq.  of  Saughtem.  rJi-Kyrgh. 

18.  At  his  house,  64,  Prinee’s-Strect,  Edmourg 

Mr  Robert  Ewart  . 

—  At  Munie,  Miss  Yeaman  of  W»irne. 

19.  At  Shefford,  Bedfordshire,  m  h^';;  . 

Rob^  Bloomfield,  authtw  of  the  Fai^ 

die.  Ac.  His  constitution,  naturally  *  •  \ 

late  become  alarmingly  impaired  ;  e'f  }  • 

tack  left  him  still  weaker;  the  ,,4— 
had  he  survived  it,  would  have  fixHl’'"’^, 
of  mental  aberration,  to  which 
est  friends  must  have  preferred  hi»  ‘  ^  fjq. 

-  At  Whitehom,  age«!  7.>.  John  nf 

who  for  upwards  of  forty  years  held 
Town  Cleiii  to  that  Burgh.  1 

21.  At  Minburgh,  Euaa  Franci.  ^ 
d.vughter  of  the  Ute  George  Longmore, 
cal  ^afT,  Quebec. 
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